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INTRODUCTION. 



The report which follows is the thirty-second of the series 
issued by the Bureau since its organization, in 1878. The subject 
matter which it presents is divided into three parts, each contain- 
ing the results of one or more studies or inquiries relating to in- 
dustrial conditions in the State, all of which are strictly in ac- 
cordance with the letter and spirit of the act of thirty-two years 
ago under which the Bureau was organized and its duties de- 
fined. 

The duties of the Bureau, as prescribed by that statute, "shall 
be to collect, assort, systematize and present in annual reports to 
the Legislature statistical details relating to all departments of 
labor in the State, especially in its relation to the commercial, in- 
dustrial, social, educational and sanitary condition of the work- 
ing classes, and in all suitable and lawful ways foster and en- 
large our manufacturing and ever}'^ other forni of productive in- 
dustry, with a view to their permanent establishment on a pros- 
perous basis, both to employers and employes/' 

By the terms of this comprehensive definition of duties the 
field occupied by the Bureau includes everything of public interest 
relating to labor and industry throughout the State, with the 
exception of the purely police function of enforcing laws relat- 
ing to child labor, the safeguarding of dangerous machinery, 
and the sanitary regulation of factories, which is made by law 
the sole duty of another department. It is therefore apparent 
that the service to be performed by this Bureau under the au- 
thority conferred upon it is not surpassed, if indeed it is equalled 
by that required from any other statutory department of the 
State government. 

New Jersey ranks sixth in importance among the manufac- 
turing States of the Union ; in our factories and workshops more 
than three hundred and fifty thousand operatives, or about 15 
per cent, of our total population, are employed, and the annual 
labor products of this vast and diversified system of industry are 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

valued at more than $800,000,000. Forty-five thousand wage 
earners are employed wholly or for the greater part of their 
time on the railroads of the State, and in the various building 
and hand trades carried on within our borders not less than an- 
other one hundred thousand men are regularly employed. These 
three classes of labor alone make up a constituency of a half mil- 
lion wage earners, or not far from 25 per cent, of our total popu- 
lation, the general conditions, trials, risks and hazards of whose 
employments are laid before the public in authoritative form only 
through the medium of these reports. 

In none of the great manufacturing States of the Union is 
this important work more faithfully performed than in New 
Jersey, and in none are better results achieved in proportion to 
the means provided for carrying it on. The work of the Bu- 
reau is by no means limited to subjects presented in the annual 
reports, although these are numerous and, taken year by year, 
represent the results of a wide range of inquiry; but the volume 
of information of a special character relating to the material 
affairs of the State which is being constantly furnished to cor- 
respondents from the records of the office is far greater in quan- 
tity and probably more productive of beneficial results, seeing that 
it is given in response to direct inquiries growing out of some 
proposition to be acted upon and determined at the time they 
were made. 

These inquiries are without exception related directly or indi- 
rectly to the many sided subject of industry. Some wish to 
know where a particular kind of raw material can be found in 
the State; others the location of manufacturing plants engaged 
in certain lines of production; frequently there are requests for 
advice as to the best place to locate factories with reference to 
transportation facilities and labor supply. The labor laws of the 
State, industrial education, wages and earnings of woijkingmen, 
the status of the trades union movement and mutual benefit 
organization of wage earners are among the subjects on which 
hundreds of letters are addressed to the Bureau every year by 
persons who are interested in the practical or socialogical phases 
of labor and industry. 

Prompt and full replies are made to this large mass of corre- 
spondence, and there are reasons for believing that much of the 
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information thus imparted will in one or another way redound 
to the advantage of our manufacturers and wage earners. 

Much of the foregoing is, of course, a digression from the 
lines usually followed in penning an introduction, but there seems 
to be no impropriety in thus calling public attention to the large 
amount of important and valuable work that the Bureau is per- 
forming every day, and which is not of a character that can be 
described in detail in the annual reports. 

Resuming consideration of the present volume, the contents of 
which are, as before stated, divided into three parts, it is found 
that Part One contains the tabular abstracts and analysis of the 
Statistics of Manufactures of New Jersey for the twelve months 
ending December 31st, 1908; Employment, Working Time and 
Wages on Steam Railroads in New Jersey for the twelve months 
ending June 30th, 1909; Cost of Living in New Jersey covering 
the twelve months ending June 30th, 1909, and the Fruit and 
Vegetable Canning Industry of New Jersey covering the pack- 
ing season of 1909. 

The Statistics of Manufactures are compiled annually under 
specific direction of an act of the Legislature of 1899, which also 
practically prescribed the form in which they shall be published, 
due provision being made therein for the protection of manu- 
facturers and the observance of the most absolute secrecy in 
the matter of handling the details imparted to the Bureau by 
them. The other subjects referred to above, together with those 
included in Parts Two and Three, are selected by the Chief of 
the Bureau, whose authority and discretion in everything relat- 
ting to the lines of investigation to be pursued and the manner 
in which the work shall be done is absolute under the law. 

The Statistics of Manufactures, with introduction and analy- 
sis, runs from page 3 to page 127; the presentation is divided into 
ten general and ten comparison tables — the latter for the purpose 
of showing such increases and decreases as may have taken 
place in the year covered by the statictics as compared with the 
immediately preceding twelve months. The general information 
conveyed by these tables is the number of establishments ; char- 
acter of management, whether corporate or private; capital in- 
vested; cost value of stock or material used; selling value of 
goods made or work done ; total amount paid in wages for labor ; 
number of persons employed by months ; classified weekly earn- 
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ings; number of hours worked per day and per week; number 
of days the plant was operated during the year; proportion of 
business done, and character and quantity of power used. 

The comparison tables show a quite serious falling off in 
every respect excepting only capital invested, which has increased 
a fraction more than 4 per cent. A shrinkage of from 13 to 14 
per cent, is shown to have taken place in all other elements of 
the presentation. This falling off, the first that has occurred 
since 1893, ^^ due entirely to the money panic of 1907-08, from 
the depressing influences of which the industries of the State 
have not yet fully recovered. 

The statistics of employment on steam railroads, pages 129- 
140; the cost of living in New Jersey, as indicated by retail prices 
of a selected bill of table supplies, pages 141- 150, and the statis- 
tics of the fruit and vegetable canning industry, pages 151- 159, 
complete the subjects considered in Part One. The study of the 
cost of living, which covers a period of eleven years, shows 
during that time an advance of 37.13 per cent, in prices of table 
supplies such as are consumed by families of ordinary means. 
The publication of these figures early in December attracted much 
attention throughout the entire country; apparently it was the 
first responsible statement indicating the actual percentage of in- 
crease as ascertained by a study of price fluctuations covering a 
long period that had appeared up to that time. Many requests 
for fuller particulars than those given in the first publication were 
received, some of them from legislative committees of States that 
were engaed in investigations of the subject. 

Part Two is a chapter on Employers' Liability in the United 
States, consisting of a review of the accepted common law doc- 
trine relating to the same and the statutes of the various States 
by which it is modified or totally displaced; it runs from page 216 
to 236. The employers' liability act of 1909 is the first dealing 
with that subject to be placed on the statute books of New Jer- 
sey. That persons holding advanced views on the subject are 
not satisfied with its provisions seems certain from the fact that 
several bills are now before the Legislature which go very much 
further in the direction of shifting responsibilty for accidental 
injuries from the workman to his employer. It was in anticipa- 
tion of a continuing agitation of the subject that this study of 
the common law and the compilation of liability statutes was 
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made, so that undue or ill-timed radicalism in possible future 
legislation along these lines might be avoided by showing the con- 
dition of the law in other States. 

Part Three, the Industrial Chronology, contains a record of 
occurrences of interest in the industrial field during the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1909, which are divided under 
seven headings, viz.: Accidents to Workmen While on Duty; 
Suspension of Work in Manufacturing Plants ; Changes in Work- 
ing Hours and Wages; New Manufacturing Plants Erected and 
Old Ones Enlarged; Damage to Manufacturing Plants by Fire; 
Trade and Labor Unions Organized, and Strikes and Lockouts. 

The part relating to accidents to workmen, as arranged for 
' publication in this report, consisted of a table in which all acci- 
dents were classified according to their character and serious- 
ness, and a few lines of text giving, in the briefest possible form, 
the essential particulars relating to each case, such as the name 
of the victim, circumstances under which the accident occurred, 
name of the employer and character of the injury. These de- 
tails were elaborated for the major accidents only, those of 
minor character being recorded only in the tables. The record 
had been compiled and published in the same form since the 
investigation of accidents was made a part of the Bureau's work 
years ago, and many valuable results followed in the form of 
suggestions for the development of safety appliances for the pro- 
tection of wage earners in the future. It was believed that this 
form of publication served purposes both humane and .economic, 
in that by telling the circumstances attending these accidents 
and out of which they grew, useful suggestions were conveyed 
for their future prevention and it might also be ascertained how 
manv of them were attributed to non-observance of the laws. 

ml 

Certain it is that many of these accidents appear to have been 
preventable, and it seemed that publicity was the best possible 
safeguard against carelessness. A contrary ruling on the subject 
has, however, decided otherwise, and all the text relating to ac- 
cidents involving loss of life or serious injury to workmen while 
on duty has been excluded from this report in order to reduce the 
cost of printing. 

The tables of accidents to workmen extend from page 241 
to 249. The remaining tables of the chronology in which the 
subjects referred to above are presented run from page 249 to 
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269, after which comes the record of strikes and other forms 
of industrial disturbances that took place during the year. 

No extended reference to any of the several topics included 
in the report is necessary here, as each one of them is prefaced 
by its own special introduction and analysis, in which attention 
is directed to whatever appeared to be of greatest general in- 
terest. 

As these introductoiy lines are intended to refer to the gen- 
eral work of the offices as well as to the contents of this particular 
volume, it seems not inappropriate to mention the fact that dur- 
ing the year just closed the third revision of the Industrial Direc- 
tory of New Jersey, a book which is in fact a most complete 
compendium of information relating to the State, was compiled, 
published, and at this writing is being distributed with a view 
to attracting the utmost possible attention, both at home and 
abroad, to the manufacturing interests of New Jersey and the 
many unused industrial opportunities to be found in our State. 
Copies of this book have been sent to American Consuls in all 
parts of the world. 

WINTON C. GARRISON, 

Chief of Bureau. 
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statistics of Manufactures of New Jersey 

For the Year Endintf December 31, 1Q08. 



The statistics of manufactures for 1908 are based on original 
statements from 2,127 establishments, in which the details re- 
lating to their operation for the year are fully reported. These 
establishments are all of a permanent character, in which a rec- 
ord of business transactions is kept, and none among them em- 
ploy less than ten persons, or have a lower amount than $5,000 
of invested capital. The list includes practically every manu- 
facturing plant in the State operating under the factory system, 
and their stability is proven by, in almost all cases, a continuously 
active existence for many years. 

The financial stringency, which set in during the last quarter 
of 1907, was followed in New Jersey as well as elsewhere 
throughout the country by a general depression which bore with 
particular severity on all forms of productive industry, so that 
activity in manufacturing was lower during the last quarter of 
1907, and the first quarter of 1908, than is shown by the records 
of any like period of time during the past sixteen years, or since 
the depression which was coincident with the tariff agitation of 
1893. The recovery, although steady, has been very slow, and 
the end of the year 1908 found a large number of our factories 
and workshops still far behind their normal standards of pro- 
duction, while some others there were, who, at the outset of the 
depression or soon thereafter, had been forced by circumstances 
to suspend w^ork and close their plants entirely pending the 
adjustment of difficulties — mostly financial — in which they had 
become involved through the panic. These lapses were to some 
extent offset by the opening of new plants, a considerable num- 
ber of which are started each year, but the net loss in the num- 
ber of establishments in operation in 1908, as compared with 
1907, is seventeen. As a matter of course there has also been a 
proportionate falling off in the number of persons employed, 
the amount expended for material used in manufacture, the sell- 
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ing value of goods made, and the amount paid in wages. Capital 
invested, alone among the elements composing these statistics, 
shows an increase. This could not well be otherwise, consider- 
ing the fact that several new and largely capitalized plants were 
started during the year, while the capital invested in the older 
ones remained' practically the same whether running full time, 
part time, or not at all. In fact, such has been the confidence of 
the larger manufacturers in the early and complete restoration 
of the activity that prevailed immediately previous to the panic, 
that many of them took advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by the condition of comparative idleness that followed, to make 
large additions to buildings and machinery, and to catch up 
generally with the repair work required for the proper main- 
tenance of their plants for which time could not be spared during 
their busy years. 

During the year 1908, twenty-eight establishments were 
closed, some by voluntary liquidation, other through bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and mortgage foreclosures, and still others, 
among them six hat manufactories, because of acutely unsatis- 
factory labor conditions. Besides these, six New Jersey plants 
were either moved to somewhere outside the State, or the shops 
were closed and the work formerly done in them taken to plants 
owned by the same firms elsewhere. 

The factories closed during the year were as follows : Men's 
hats, and broad and ribbon goods, six each; pottery and struc- 
tural steel, two each; and in boilers, brushes, cotton dyeing and 
finishing, cutlery, jewelry, machinery, paper, saddlery hardware, 
scientific instruments, steel and iron forgings, and varnish, the 
loss was one each. 

The plants moved from the State were divided among the 
following industries in the proportion of one each : Corsets, 
jewelry, leather goods, shirt waists, bar steel and iron, and 
structural steel and iron. 

Twenty-two industries show gains in the number of establish- 
ments as follows: glass, window and bottle, five; artisans' 
tools, lime and cement, metal goods, rubber goods, soap and 
tallow, three each; pearl buttons, cotton goods, and bar steel, 
two each; gas and electric light fixtures, leather, lamps, metal 
novelties, musical instruments, oils, paints, quarry stone, shirts, 
silk dyeing, smelting and refining, and women's underwear, one 
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each. The total falling off in the number of establishments 
from all causes was 62, and the total gain was 45, which leaves, 
as before stated, a net reduction of 17 in the number for 1908 
as corripared with 1907. 

The tables which follow are therefore based on carefully pre- 
pared reports from 2,127 establishments divided into eighty- 
eight general industry classifications, having included in each 
from three to one hundred and thirty-nine establishments, and 
one large group that under the title, ''unclassified," presents the 
same data for eighty-two plants engaged separately in many 
different varieties of industry outside of those included in the 
regular classifications ; there being in no instance more than two 
of these concerns in the same line of business, proper industrial 
headings could not be given then without leaving the firms that 
furnished the figures open to identification, which would be a 
violation of the pledge of absolute secrecy on the Bureau's part, 
under which reports are obtained from manufacturers. 

Under the plan of tabulation followed, such exposure of the 
contents of individual reports is impossible; the published tables 
are in the form of abstracts which contain only the totals relat- 
ing to each industry ; under these circumstances the practical 
impossibility of separating the figures reported by any one indi- 
vidual establishment from the totals of the industry group with 
which they are merged, should be clearly apparent. 

This statistical presentation consists of ten general tables so 
arranged as to show for each industry — first, the character of 
management, that is to say, the number of establishments 
operated by corporations, by private firms or partnerships, and 
by individual owners; also the number of stockholders in cor- 
porations, and the number of partners in private firms. Second, 
the total amount of capital and the various forms in which it is 
invested. Third, the cost value of stock and material used in 
manufacture, and the selling value of goods made or work done. 
Fourth, the greatest, least and average number of persons em- 
ployed, classified as males 16 years of age and over; females, 16 
years of age and over, and young persons of both sexes under the 
age of 16 years. Fifth, the average number of persons em- 
ployed by months. Sixth, the total amount paid in wages, and 
the average yearly earnings per employe. Seventh, the classified 
weekly earnings for all classes of wage earners — males, females 
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and 3^oung persons. Eighth, the number of days in operation, 
the average number of hours worked per day and per week, and 
the number of establishments that worked overtime. Ninth, the 
average proportion of business done, or the extent to whrch the 
year's operations approached the full productive capacity of the 
plants. Tenth, the aggregate quantity of pewer used in manu- 
facturing industry, the number of engines and motors of various 
kinds in use when the establishment reports were made, together 
with the driving capacity in horse power of each variety. These 
are preceded by several analytical tables in which the data for 
1908, relating to twenty-five selected industries, are placed in 
comparison with those of the preceding year. 

ANAIvYSIS OF THE GENERAI. TABI.ES. 

Table No. i shows the character of business organization con- 
trolling each industry group; the number of establishments 
under corporate management is given with the number of per- 
sons holding their stock, either for themselves or as trustees of 
estates or for minors, as accurately as these details can be ascer- 
tained. The number of establishments controlled by individuals, 
or by private firms and partnerships, with the number of persons 
interested in them as part owners. 

The experience of the Bureau has been that in the case of 
many of the largest corporations, it is practically impossible to 
secure an accurate statement of the number of stockholders at 
the time of filing their reports, for the very obvious reason that 
the securities of such concerns are constantly changing hands 
through purchase and sale on the stock markets, so that the 
managing officials of the plants, who as a rule fill out reports 
such as are made to the Bureau, can know little or nothing as 
to the number of persons among whom the stock of their 
respective concerns may be distributed at any particular date. 
Changes in the ownership of such securities occur very fre- 
quently, and the holdings credited to one person to-day may, 
in the processes of trading, be distributed among several to- 
morrow. All that could be done under these circumstances was 
to accept as correct the showing of stock books of the various 
corporations as these were made up when the latest elections of 
officers were held. 
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Of the 2,127 establishments considered, 721, or 33.9 per 
cent, are controlled by either private firms, partnerships or indi- 
vidual owners, and 1,406, or 66.1 per cent are owned by cor- 
porations. In 1907 the proportion of private firms was 35.7 
per cent., and of corporations, 64.3 per cent. There has there- 
fore been a falling off of 1.8 per cent, in the number of establish- 
ments under private management, and a corresponding increase 
in the number under the corporate form. Each succeeding year 
shows about the same percentage of change in favor of the 
corporate organization of industry, which under the laws of New 
Jersey favors investors very materially by limiting liability to 
the par value of stock held, and also promoting greater efficiency 
and economy in administration. 

The number of partners and individual owners in all privately 
managed concerns is 1,562, or 1.7 per establishment. Of these 
partners and individual owners, 1,194, or 94.6 per cent, of the 
total are males; 45, or 3,5 per cent, are females; 7 and 16, or 1.9 
per cent, of the total are respectively special partners and repre- 
sentatives of estates. 

The stockholders in corporations, numbering 93,579, are 
divided into 55,337 males, 32,432 females and 5,810 banks and 
trust companies acting as trustees for estates or trust funds. The 
average number of stockholders to each corporation is 66.5, an 
increase of 12 over the average for 1907, which was 54.5. 

The aggregate number of partners and stockholders owning 
the entire 2,127 establishments — corporate = and private — is 
94,841 ; in 1907 the total number was 76,791, an increase in one 
year of 18,050, or 23.5 per cent, in the number of persons hold- 
ing investments in industrial enterprises of various kinds. 

The following table will assist in an understanding of the 
changes in management as between the private and corporate 
forms during the year 1908. 



• 


1907. 


1908. 


Number of establishments owned by individuals or 
partnerships .' 


768 
1,339 

1.7 
1,384 
75,452 

54.5 
76,791 


721 


Number of individual owners or partners 


1,262 
1.7 


AveraRo number of owners per establishment 


Number of establishments owned by corporations 

Number of stockholders 


1,406 
93,579 

66.5 
94,841 


Av6rasre number of stockholders per establishment.... 
Agrgregate number of partners and stockholders 
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The table shows a falling off of 47 in the number of non- 
corporate establishments, and a reduction of ^j in the total num- 
ber of individual owners and partners interested in the same. 
The average number of owners per establishment remains the 
same — 1.7 for both years. The number of plants owned by cor- 
porations shows an increase of 22, and the number of stock- 
holders an increase of 18,127. The average number of stock- 
holders to each corporation in 1908 is 66.5, an increase of 12, 
as compared with 1907. The aggregate number of stockholders 
and partners owning and controlling the 2,127 industrial plants 
included in the tabulation is 94,841 in 1908; in 1907, the total 
number was 76,791, an increase of 18,050. The immense gain 
in the number of stockholders is due in part to the gradual 
change from private to corporate management before referred to 
as taking place each year, but more particularly to the opening 
of a large electric lamp manufactory at Bloomfield, which, was 
formerly operated in New York, and another large plant in the 
''unclassified'' list, which also made its first report in 1908. 
These new establishments added approximately 10,000 to the 
aggregate number of stockholders. The fact that more than 
fifty per cent, of the establishments under corporate manage- 
ment reported a more or less enlarged list of stockholders for 
1908 as compared with 1907, seems to indicate many transfers 
of these securities during the acute stages of the money panic. 

Table No. 2 shows the aggregate amount of capital invested 
in each of the general industries, and also the grand total for 
all industries. The capital as entered on the table is divided 
under three classifications, viz : That invested in *'land and build- 
ings;'' in "machinery, tools and appliances;" "stock on hand, or 
in process of manufacture;" "bills receivable, and cash on hand 
or in bank when the report was made." 

The total amount of capital invested in "all industries" is 
$649,291,349, of which $169,974,987, or 26.2 per cent, repre- 
sents the value of land and buildings; $152,422,199, or 23.5 per 
cent, of machinery, tools and implements; and $326,894,163, or 
50.3 per cent, of stock on hand or in process of manufacture, 
cash in bank, bills receivable and other species of property. 

The capital credited to each industry as invested in "land and 
buildings" represents the value of such property only as was 
ow^ned and occupied for manufacturing purposes by the corpora- 
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tions and firms reporting, and does not include the leased or 
rented property used by industrial plants, the value of which is 
perhaps fully equal to the total reported as owned. In the prin- 
cipal manufacturing cities and towns there are hundreds of 
vSluable properties of this class built and used entirely for in- 
dustrial purposes, but the lessees or tenants disclaim all knowl- 
edge of their value when asked for information on the subject, 
and the owners or agents, when traced .out, show as a rule but 
little disposition to be more communicative, apparently suspect- 
ing that inquiries relating to the value of their properties are to 
be used as a basis for taxation or some other purpose inimical 
to their interests. There appears to be no practical remedy for 
this state of things, and the capital invested in manufacturing 
industry in New Jersey must continue to show by official figures 
a much lower amount than it should and would be, if all the 
rented property were included. 

In 1907 the capital invested in ''land and buildings" was $155,- 
366,661 ; in 1908, it is $169,974,987, an increase of $14,608,326, 
or 9.4 per cent. This subdivision of capital invested in 1907 as 
compared with 1906, showed an increase of 9.2 per cent., so 
that the gain in 1908, although large, is not above the normal 
growth of recent years. 

The capital invested in "machinery tools and implements'* in 
1907 was $151,683,852; in 1908 it is $152,422,199; an increase 
of $738,347, or less than one-half of one per cent. Between the 
years 1906 and 1907 the increase of capital invested in ma- 
chinery and tools was almost exactly 12 per cent. 

The capital reported under the heading "bills receivable, cash 
on hand, and goods in process of manufacture" is, for 1908, 
$326,894,163. In 1907 the same items aggregated $322,499,- 
336, an increase of $4,394,827, or a small fraction in excess of 
one per cent. 

On the table which follows, comparisons are made of the total 
amount of capital invested in twenty-five of the leading and 
most heavily capitalized of the general industries. The increases 
and decreases in 1908, as compared with 1907, are given in 
absolute amounts and percentages. Comparisons are made on 
the same table for both years between the aggregate capitaliza- 
tion of "other industries" — that is to say, all those not included 
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in the selected group of twenty-five, and also for "all industries," 
including the entire 2,127 establishments reporting. 
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Nine of the twenty-five industries show decreases in capital 
invested ranging from 3.1 per cent, in "jewelry" to 15.5 per cent, 
in "furnaces, ranges and heaters." It would seem quite probable 
from their smallness that most of these reductions result from 
the practice of charging off to meet deterioration, which is fol- 
lowed by many firms in their annual inventories. 

The increases as shown by the table are for the most part 
large, both numerically and in percentages. The industries 
showing the greatest expansion of capital are "oil refining," 
which reports an increase of approximately $6,000,000, and 
"silks," which show an increase but little below the same figures. 
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The Standard Oil Co/s new plant in Linden Township, which 
was opened in the latter part of 1907, and included for the first 
time in this year's report of that company, accounts for the 
entire increase in capitalization shown by the oil refining indus- 
try. All other plants included in that classification report, in 
the matter of capital invested, practically the same figures as 
those of last year. The increase of capital invested in the manu- 
facture of silk goods almost exactly replaces the falling oflf 
reported for 1907, and in the matter of capitalization brings 
that great and important industry back to where it was in 1906. 

The increase in capital invested shown by the ''twenty-five 
selected industries" in comparison with 1907, is $14,603,908, 
or 3.6 per cent. **Other industries" show an increase of $5,137,- 
592, or 2.3 per cent., and for *'all industries" — that is to say, the 
entire 2,127 establishments included in the tables, the increase 
is $19,742,500, or 3.1 per cent. 

This is the smallest percentage of increase shown by the 
records for any one year, and its meagerness serves to indicate 
that at least up to the end of 1908, the general factory and work- 
shop industries of the State were still far from having regained 
the activity that prevailed among them up to the third quarter 
of 1907, when the financial panic set in. The average annual 
increase in capital invested in New Jersey from 1850 to 1907, 
a period of fifty-seven years, is 9.5 per cent., which is 6.4 per 
cent, higher than that for the year 1908. Prospects are, how- 
ever, improving, and it is not improbable that one year hence 
industrial interests throughout the State will have reached their 
normal condition of prosperity again. 

The scale on which industry is operated, and the average size 
of the individual plants with their equipments, are illustrated in 
the following table showing the average amount of capital in- 
vested per establishment for each of the "twenty-five selected 
industries," for "other industries," and for "all industries." The 
table presents the figures for 1908, in comparison with those of 
1907, increases and decreases being noted by absolute amounts 
and also by percentages. 
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Average Amount of Capital 
Invested per Establish- 
ment. 



1907. 



Artisans' tools » 

Boilers (steam) 

Brewery products 

Brick and terra cotta 

Chemical products 

Cigars and tobacco 

Drawn wire and wire cloth 

Electrical appliances 

Furnaces, ranges and heaters 

Glass (window and bottle) 

Hats (men's) 

Jewelry 

Leather (tanned and finished) 

Liamps (electric and other) 

Machinery ^ 

Metal goods 

Oils 

Paper 

Pottery 

Rubber products (hard and soft).... 

Shipbuilding 

Silks (broad and ribbon goods) 

Steel and iron (structural) 

Steel and iron (forging) 

Woolen and worsted goods 



Twenty-five industries. 
Other industries 



All industries. 



89 
14 
87 

e7 

62 
36 
13 
33 
13 
26 
83 
84 
71 
11 

130 
68 
16 
42 
46 
43 
16 

189 
28 
13 
26 



1120,131 
464,888 
866,790 
227,069 
476,648 
263,893 
466.306 
668,498 
739.016 
190.266 
102,667 
86.360 
188.378 
406.698 
378,699 
171,860 

3.091,152 
206,417 
167.882 
458,213 

1,069.787 
168.561 
607,918 

1,060,739 
955.961 



1,101 
1,' 



$364,470 
214,769 



2,127 



$292,588 



1908. 



Increase (-f) or 

Decrease (— ) in 

1908 as compared 

with 1907. 



G 



4) 



$111,717 
766,619 
907,783 
215,096 
484,472 
298,779 
463.563 
635.636 
672.183 

• 204.664 
126.826 
86,627 
187,895 
469,277 
344.846 
168,433 

3.274.460 
240.705 
189.222 
472,833 
986,260 
216,732 
642,391 

1.106,050 

1,061,991 



$383,^2 
221.451 



+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



4- 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



$8,414 

301.731 

61.948 

11.974 

7,824 
35,386 

7,247 
32,863 
66,882 
14,399 
24.268 

1.277 

488 

62.684 

28.763 

3.427 
183,298 
34,288 
21,340 
14,620 
74,527 
48,181 
84,473 
45,311 
106,040 



4- 
+ 

+ 

+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 



+ 
+ 

j- 

4- 
+ 
4- 
+ 



7.0 

64.9 
6.1 
5.3 
1.6 

13.4 
1.5 
5.8 
9.1 
7.6 

23.6 
1.6 
0.3 

16.4 
7.7 
2.0 
6.9 

16.6 

12.7 
3.2 
7.0 

28.6 
5.7 
4.3 

11.1 



4- $18,892 
4- 6,682 



4- 6.2 
4- 3.1 



$306,261 4- $12,673 



4- 4.8 



Three of these selected industries show an average capitaliza- 
tion exceeding $1,060,000 per establishment, and one of them — 
"Oil refining,'' has an amount of capital actually invested that 
averages $3,274,450 for each of the fifteen plants engaged in 
that industry in New Jersey. Outside of these three, the indus- 
tries showing the greatest capitalization per plant are "shipbuild- 
ing," $985,260; "brewery products,'* $907,733, and "boilers 
(steam)," $766,619. The industry showing the lowest average 
capitalization per establishment is the manufacture of "jewelry," 
engaged in which there are eighty-four plants, all in the city of 
Newark. The average capital is $86,627 for each one of these. 
Not more than ten per cent, of these concerns own the buildings 
which they occupy and report their value; the remainder rent the 
factory accommodations which they require, in many cases a 
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floor or part of a floor in a large building having many other 
tenants engaged in the same lines of production. This is a con- 
dition more peculiar to the jewelry industry than to any other 
on the entire list, and fully explains the comparatively low cap- 
italization, where by reason of the valuable character of all the 
material used, it might be regarded as necessarily among the 
highest. Next lowest after "jewelry" in the matter of average 
capitalization per establishment comes the manufacture of 
''artisans' tools," $117,717, and "men's hats," $126,825. 

In the twenty-five selected industries, "capital invested" aver- 
ages $383,362 for each of the i,ioi establishments. In "other 
industries," which includes 1,026 establishments, the average 
capitalization is $22^1,45 1, and for "all industries," including the 
entire 2,127 establishments reporting, the average is $305,261 
per establishment. The average for "all industries" in 1907 
was $292,588. The increase in 1908 is, therefore, $12,673 per 
establishment. 

Table No. 3 gives the cost values of material used in manu- 
factures for each of the eighty-nine industry classifications, and 
also the aggregate totals of the same for "all industries." In- 
cluded in these totals are the cost values of merchandise con- 
sumed in the processes of manufacture, such as fuel^ oil, waste, 
packing cases, lighting, etc., together with the. material which 
is worked into and becomes part of the finished product. This 
table also presents the selling value of goods made for each of 
the eighty-nine industries, and for all industries. The figures 
relating to value of stock or material used for 1908, in compari- 
son with those for 1907, are given for each of the "twenty-five 
selected industries" for "other industries," and "all industries" 
in the following table. 
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As shown by the above table, only four out of the twenty- 
five selected industries show an increase of expenditures on 
account of stock or material to be used in manufactures. These 
were: "Brewery products," $978,557, or ig.6 per cent; "cigars 
and tobacco," $751,127, or 8.4 per cent.; "oil refining," $8,153,- 
801, or 17.7 per cent., and "woolen goods," $184,806, or 1.2 
per cent. The remaining twenty-one show decreases, the abso- 
lute amounts of which range from $7,265,821, in "machinery," 
downward to $178,372 in "pottery." The cost value of all 
material used by the "twenty-five selected industries" was $261,- 
702,589 in 1907; in 1908 it was $231,382,424, a falling off of 
$30,320,165, or 11.6 per cent.; "other industries" show an ex- 
penditure for stock or material of $201,152,127 in 1907, and 
$180,337,440 in 190S; the falling off is $20,814,687, or 10.3 per 
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cent. "All industries" shows the total cost value of material 
used in 1907 to have been $462,854,716, and in 1908 $411,- 
719,864; the total falling off* was, therefore, $51,134,852, or 
almost exactly ii.o per cent. The average value of stock or 
material used per establishment was $217,609 in 1907; in 1908 
it is $193,568;, the average falling off for each establishment is, 
therefore, $24,041, or ii.oper cent. 

The industries showing the largest outlay for material are: 
"chemical products," $14,620,896; "drawn wire and wire cloth," 
$18,520,236; "leather — tanned and finished," $13,645,892; "ma- 
chinery," $11,730,629; "oil refining," $54,029,984; "rubber pro- 
ducts — ^hard and soft," $15,852,257; "silks — ^broad and ribbon," 
$32,465,043; and "woolen goods," $15,719,955. These sums 
paid out for raw material during 1908, although very large, are 
still, as shown by the table, with the single exception of "oil 
refining," muc^ below the preceding year's expenditures on the 
same account. The reductions are of course chargeable primarily 
to a greatly reduced consumption of material, caused by the 
financial depression, and also, but in a lesser degree, by the 
general decline of prices which naturally followed. Table No. 
3 also gives the selling value of "goods made or work done" for 
each industry group separately, and also collectively for all indus- 
tries. The following table shows the selling values of products 
for each of the twenty-five selected industries for 1908, the same 
being placed in comparison with those of 1907; the increases 
and decreases are given numerically and by percentages. 
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Only three of the industries which appear on the' above table 
show an increase in the value of "goods made," and in one of 
them the amount is merely nominal, being only $12,285, added 
to a total of nearly twenty-four and a half millions. The others 
"lamps" and "oil refining," show increases of $729,638 and $6,- 
745,528, respectively. The decreases are with a few exceptions 
very large, the greatest being the manufacture of "machinery," 
which shows a shrinkage in 1908 of $16,652,080 below the value 
of products in 1907. The greatest percentages of decrease are 
shown by "shipbuilding," 42.6; "steel and iron forging," 41.5; 
"furnaces, ranges and heaters," 38.4; "structural steel and iron," 
37.4; "machinery," 36.3; "steam boilers," 29.0; "electrical ap- 
pliances," 28.2; and others ranging from 25.1 downward to 
0.4 per cent. 
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The total value of products for the "twenty-five industries/' 
which was $457,152,301 in 1907, has fallen to $393,057,463 in 
1908, a decrease of $64,094,838, or 14.0 per cent. The estab- 
lishments grouped under *'other industries" produced goods in 
1907 amounting in selling value to $316,033,998; in 1908 the 
value is reduced to $276,795,743, a falling off of $39,238,255, 
or 12.4 per cent. The total value of the products of "all in- 
dustries'' in 1907 was $773,186,299; in 1908 the value has fallen 
to $669,853,206, a difference of $39,238,255, or 13.4 per cent. 
The fact that the cost value of "material used" had declined 
only II. o per cent, while the "selling value of goods made" fell 
off 13.4 per cent., shows plainly that the financial depression 
affected the market for finished products more seriously than it 
did that for raw material. In considering the increases or de- 
creases in the expenditures for "material used," and the receipts 
for "goods made or work done," it should be borne in mind that 
both of these are liable to indicate not alone the growth and de- 
cline of quantities, but of market values also. 

Table No. 4 shows the greatest, least and average number of 
persons employed, classified as males, 16 years and over; fe- 
males, 16 years old and over; and young persons of both sexes 
under the age of 16 years, who were employed in each particular 
industry, and in all industries combined. The extent of unem- 
ployment in each industry is indicated by the difference between 
the greatest and the least number employed, which is given 
numerically and by percentage for each industry and for all 
industries. 

The aggregate number of persons employed in all industries 
at periods of employment of the greatest number, is, as shown 
by the table, 270,013, and at periods of employment of the least 
number, 219,221. The average number employed was 245,712, 
and the excess of greatest over least number was 50,792, or 18.8 
per cent. In other words, 50,792, or 18.8 . per cent, of the 
greatest number of males, females and young persons employed 
at any time, were, for one or another cause, mainly the financial 
depression, out of work for more or less extended periods of 
time during the year. In 1907 the proportion of unemployment 
was ii.o per cent., or 8.8 per cent, less than that of 1908. The 
actual difference in the extent of unemployment or temporary 

2 I.AB. 
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idleness in 1908 is not correctly shown by these figures, as in 
very many establishments where production had to be materially 
reduced during the acute period of the financial depression the 
course followed was to divide the working force into two bodies 
among which such employment as could be provided was equally 
divided on the basis of alternate days or weeks of work and 
idleness. Comparatively few were actually discharged or laid 
off, but the proportion who worked more than one-half or 
three-quarters time throughout the year was very small. In the 
absence of any abnormal element of disturbance, the difference 
between the greatest and smallest number of persons employed 
reflects the varying degrees of activity experienced by most in- 
dustries in the course of the year; additional help is employed 
when the busy season is on, and discharged when it is over, so 
that ordinarily there is in many of them a considerable fluctuation 
in the size of the working force at their respective periods of 
greatest and least activity; these emergency workers found little 
or no employment during the year 1908, and the regular forces 
working as before stated, on greatly reduced time, it seems safe 
to say that the percentage of unemployment was greater to a 
considerable amount that that shown by the table. 

Of the aggregate average number of persons employed in all 
industries, 178,833, or 72.8 per cent, of the total are men 16 
years of age and over; 61,607, or 25 per cent, are women 16 
years old and over, and 5,272, or 2.2 per cent, are young persons 
of both sexes who are less than 16 years old. 

A comparison of the percentages relating to the three classes 
of wage earners, and also to that representing the idleness or 
unemplo)niient which prevailed in each industry in 1908 as 
compared with 1907, is given in the following table: 



CLASSIFICATION. 



Men 16 yean old and over 

Women 16 years old and over 

Younsr persons (children) under 16 years old 
Percentage of idleness or unemployment..... 



Peroentaves. 


1M7. 


1906. 


74.8 

23.9 

2.1 

10.8 


72.8 

26.0 

2.1 

18.8 



Increase (+) 

or 
Decrease (— ) 



— 2.0 
+ 1.1 

• •• 

+ 8.0 
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The changes in these percentages show most unmistakably that 
men's employments suffered more severely from the financial 
stringency than did those of women and children. In 1907 the 
aggregate average number of men employed was 209,8S9> which 
in 1908, as shown by the table, had fallen to 178,833, a difference 
of 31,026, or 14.8 per cent! The aggregate average number of 
women employed in 1908 shows a falling off of 3,006, or 4.6 
per cent, as compared with 1907, and the decline in the number 
of children employed, whose ages were below 16 years, was 537, 
or 9.2 per cent. It will be seen, therefore, that the occupations 
in which men are employed suffered much more severely during 
the depression than those utilizing the labor of women and 
children. 

The total percentage of unemployment is very largely in- 
creased by the custom which prevails in the ^'season trades'* of 
shutting down during either the summer or winter months. 
Principal among these industries are: **Brick and terra cotta," 
*'cement," "glass," '*straw hats," "fertilizers" and "clothing." 
Under ordinary circumstances when there are no disturbing 
factors at work, the number of wage earners employed in these 
industries who, as a fixed and necessary custom of the trade, are 
idle from one to four months of the year, amounts to more tban 
one-half of the total unemployment reported for all industries. 
In these industries, therefore, the excess of greatest over least 
number of persons employed should not be regarded as specially 
indicative of dullness of trade. 

The following table presents together all the industries — 
fifty-five in number — in which the labor of women and young 
persons is employed in the processes of manufacture. 
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The fifty-five industries presented on the above table are the 
only ones in which women and children are, to a measurable 
extent, employed. The 1,505 establishments included employ 
187,822 wage earners, of which number 121,817, or 64.8 per 
cent, are men; 60,983, or 32.5 per cent, are women, and 5,022, 
or 2.7* per cent, are children under 16 years old. In the 622 
establishments included under "other industries'' in this table, 
the number of women and children is very small, being in regard 
to the former only i.i per cent., and the latter 0.4 per cent, of 
the total number employed. In these fifty-five industries the 
figures show that of every 1,000 wage earners 648 are men, 325 
are women, and 27 are children. 

This table is a perfectly reliable chart, which shows all the 
industries in which women and children are employed. The 
record is in no way discreditable, and the fact that the relative 
proportions of these classes of labor are practically ttie same 
now as they have been since the factory inspection act of 1883 
went into operation, shows conclusively that the industries of 
New Jersey are now, as they have been for at least twenty-five 
years back, as free from the reproach of child labor as are those 
of the most advanced state in the Union. It will be seen by this 
table that in 622 establishments, or about 30 per cent, of the total 
number reporting, the working force consists almost entirely 
of men; the women reported average only one to each hundred, 
and the children one to each two hundred and fifty employed; 
practically all of these are employed in office work, and have 
nothing to do with manufacturing processes. 

To pursue the analysis of this table further would necessarily 
take the form of repeating the figures which it contains, without 
adding in any way to the understanding conveyed by them. 

The following table shows the average number of persons 
employed in each of the ''twenty-five selected industries'' for 
1908 in comparison with that for 1907, and the same for ''other 
industries," and for "all industries." The increases and decreases 
are entered numerically and by percentage. 
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Six of these selected industries show an increase in the num- 
bers employed in 1908 as compared with 1907. These are: 
"Brewery products." 3.4 per cent. ; "lamps — electric and other/' 
18.6 per cent.; "oil refining," 86.4 per cent.; "paper," i.o per 
cent. ; "rubber products — ^hard and soft," 3.0 per cent. ; and 
"woolen goods," 4.4 per cent. Nineteen show decreases rang- 
ing from 4.1 per cent, in cigars and tobacco, to 37.8 per cent, in 
"structural steel and iron." 

The aggregate decrease in the number of persons employed 
in the "twenty-five selected industries" is 18,427, or 11.4 per 
cent, of the total number; the decrease in "other industries" is 
16,141, or 13.6 per cent.; and the decrease for the entire 2,127 
establishments included in "all industries" is 34,568, or 12.3 
per cent. 
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The industries showing the highest percentage of decrease are 
"structural steel and iron," 37.8 per cent. ; "electrical appliances/' 
33.2 per cent.; "machinery," 32.7 per cent; "steam boilers," 
31.9 per cent.; and "steel forgings," 26.5 per cent. The largest 
numerical falling off in the number of wage earners occurs in 
"machinery," which in 1908 employed 8,171 men less than it 
did in 1907. 

The abnormally large increase in the number of persons em- 
ployed in the oil refining industry — 86.4 per cent., has already 
been explained as being almost entirely due to the opening of a 
new plant of the Standard Oil Co., at Linden. 

Table No. 5 shows the average number of persons employed 
by months, classified as men, women, and young persons under 
16 years of age. The figures are given separately for each of 
the eighty-nine general industries and also for the entire 2,127 
establishments combined. In presenting the number of employes 
by months, the purpose is to show such fluctuations as may take 
place in the wage earning force of each industry, in a manner 
that will indicate the time when it occurred. The industries 
appear on the table in alphabetical order, and the periods of 
greatest and least activity in each industry are indicated by 
the months during which the greatest and least number of wage 
earners are employed. 

In the condensed summary relating to "all industries," which 
forms the last subdivision of Table No. 5, employment is shown 
to have reached the highest point of activity during the month 
of November, when the aggregate number on the pay rolls was 
256,735 ; from this month onward, an almost steadily progressive 
decrease is shown until in the month of July the lowest point 
was reached, when only 236,086 were reported in active employ- 
ment. The shrinkage that occurred between these months in 
the number of persons employed is 20,649. 

The month of highest employment for men was October, 
although the difference in favor of that month over November 
was only about 100. For women and children the highest month 
was November, and the lowest was July, for each of the three 
classes of wage earners. The falling off in the working force 
at periods of the greatest and least number employed, was, for 
men. 14,462, or y,y per cent. ; for women, 5,405, or 8.4 per cent., 
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and for children, 884, or 1.5 per cent. The fluctuation in num- 
bers between the periods of maximum and minimum employment 
is practically the same for women and men, the former, however, 
being the greatest by only seven-tenths of one per cent. ; for 
children the difference is very slight, which shows that the occu- 
pations in which they are employed are operated on a practically 
uniform scale of activity throughout the entire year. 

Table No. 6 shows the total amount paid to wage earners by 
each of the eighty-nine industries separately, and also the aggre- 
gate amount paid by all industries included in the compilation. 
The average yearly earnings per individual wage worker are 
also given in this table for each industry and for all industries. 
The aggregate amount reported as paid by all industries during 
the year is $122,957,833, and the average yearly earnings 
$500.41. These figures relate to actual workers or wage earn- 
ers only; in the compilation from which the averages for each 
industry is drawn, care is taken to exclude the class of employes 
— numerous in every industry — to whom salaries or other form 
of compensation not subject to deductions on account of idle 
time or for any other cause, are paid. Among these non-pro- 
ducing servants are company or corporation officers, superin- 
tendents, managers, bookkeepers, foremen, salesmen, agents and 
others whose labor, while indispensable in the making and mar- 
keting of manufactured products, is yet not directly applied in 
any of the processes by which the finished goods are evolved 
from raw material. 

The industries showing the largest pay rolls are, in the descend- 
ing order of gradation, "machinery,'' $10,052,855; "silk goods — 
broad and ribbon," $8,295,175; "oil refining,'' $4,687,122; 
"woolen and worsted goods," $4,072,087; "foundry — iron," 
$3,953,833 ; "glass — window and bottle," $3,847,463 ; "chemical 
products," $3,496,646; "rubber goods," $3,461,070; "metal 
goods," $3,059,957, and "drawn wire and wire cloth," $3,004,- 
511. Eleven industries show wage expenditures ranging from 
$3,000,000 to $2,000,000; thirteen range between $2,000,000 
and $1,000,000; all the others are below $1,000,000. 

The average yearly earnings per employe for "all industries" 
is, as before noted, $500.41. The table shows that brewery 
workmen, whose average earnings were $902.40, are very much 
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the best paid class of workmen included in these statistics ; indeed 
it would probably be safe to say that, notwithstanding the larger 
hourly or daily wage rates current in some other occupations, 
such for instance as the building trades, there is no other group of 
wage earners in the State that enjoys as steady employment and 
as large an annual income as that here recorded for the brewery 
workmen. 

Next to brewery employes in the amount of yearly earnings 
come the workmen in "varnish" factories, $724.17; *'hats — 
straw," $740.07; and "shipbuilding," $733.06. 

Five industries show average yearly earnings of more than 
$700; in fourteen industries the average is between $600 and 
$700; in twenty-six industries the average is between $500 and 
$600; in twenty-two industries the average is between $400 
and $500 ; in nineteen industries it is $300 but under $400, and 
in three industries, the employes of which are almost entirely 
composed of young girls, the average yearly earnings are less 
than $300. It should be borne in mind that these averages 
represent the actual earnings for the year, calculated, not on 
the basis of any given weekly or daily wage rates, but on the 
amounts reported by individual establishments as having been 
paid to wage earners during the year, after all deductions on 
account of lost time or other causes had been made. 

In the industries reporting earnings of less than $500 per year, 
it will be seen by referring to the summary table on page 20 
that the labor employed is largely that of women and children. 
In none of the exclusively men's industries will average yearly 
earnings be found below that figure. 

The following table gives average yearly earnings per employe 
for 1908 in comparison with those of 1907 for the "twenty-five 
selected industries," for "other industries," and for "all indus- 
tries." The increases and decreases in 1908 are given numer- 
ically and by percentages. 
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Of the "twenty-five selected industries/' eleven show increases 
in average yearly earnings for 1908 ranging from 0.4 per cent, 
in ^'furnaces, ranges and heaters," to 12.5 per cent, in ''electrical 
appliances." Numerically the increases range from $3.09 in 
the first, to $69.95 ^^ the second named industry. Fourteen 
industries show decreases ranging from $2.92, or 0.7 per cent, 
in "woolen and worsted goods," to $124.95, ^^ ^3-5 P^^ cent, 
in "drawn wire and wire cloth." The net decrease of average 
yearly earnings in the "twenty-five selected industries" in 1908 
as compared with 1907, is $21.95, ^^ 4-0 per cent. "Other iti- 
dustries," as will be seen by the table, show an average decrease 
of $10.53, or 2.2 per cent., and for "all industries," including the 
entire 2,127 establishments, the average yearly earnings show 
a decrease of $16.83, or 3.3 per cent. In view of the fact that 
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the value of products had, as shown by table on page 16, 
decreased 14.3 per cent., this comparatively small falling off 
in average yearly earnings affords unimpeachable evidence that 
employers generally dealt very liberally with their workmen in 
the matter of wages during the depression, and that while almost 
all were forced by necessity to reduce either the number of em- 
ployes or the working hours, and also the selling value of their 
products, advantage was not taken of the situation to reduce 
wages below ^the figures of more prosperous times. 

Table No. 7 contains the classified average weekly earnings 
of wage workers by industries. On this table is shown for each 
industry and for all industries the actual number of employes 
— men, women and children — receiving the various amounts per 
week indicated in the classification, beginning with under $3 
per week, and advancing one dollar or more through the various 
grades up to $25 per week and over: As the table shows for 
each industry the actual number of the three subdivisions of wage 
earners receiving the specified amounts of weekly wages, the 
subject cannot be made clearer by any extended explanation or 
analysis. 

The final subdivision of Table No. 7 is a classification of 
weekly earnings for "all industries," in which the total number 
of persons employed in the 2,127 establishments reporting are 
classified according to weekly earnings on the plan pursued in 
presenting the same data for each individual industry. The 
investigator may see at a glance the weekly compensation of all 
men, women and children employed in the factory industries of 
the State. The number of wage workers for which classified 
weekly earnings are given on this last subdivision of Table No. 
7, is 278,964; of whom 204,782 are men, 68,360 are women, 
and 5,822 are children under the age of sixteen years. 

The percentages of each of the three classes of wage earners 
who receive the various specified wage rates are given for all 
industries in the following table : 
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Reading the above table, together with the wage classification 
for ^'all industries'* which forms the concluding part of Table 
No. 7, on which these percentages are based, an absolutely 
accurate understanding of the current weekly wages of factory 
employes in New Jersey may be obtained. It will be noticed 
that in the rates under $9 per week there are but comparatively 
few men, while approximately three-quarters of the total number 
of women are in the classes that are paid less than $8 per week. 
Ninety-five per cent, of the children are paid less than $6 per 
week, and of the remaining five per cent., none receive as high 
as $9. The total number of employes reported in the wage 
classification for "all industries'' is greater than the average 
number appearing on Table No. 4, because in reporting on 
weekly earnings, individual establishments were requested to 
select for that purpose the week of the year during which the 
largest number of persons were carried on the pay rolls. 

Table No. 8 shows the average number of days in operation 
during the year ; the average number of days and hours worked 
per week by operatives, the number of establishments that 
worked overtime, and the average number of extra hours re- 
ported for each industry and for "all industries." The aggre- 
gate average number of days in operation for all industries 
during the year 1908 was 278.53; for 1907 the aggregate aver- 
age was 285.92 days; the falling off in 1908 was therefore 6.39 
days. 
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Of the eighty-nine general industries which appear on the 
table, those reporting working time in excess of 300 days are as 
follows: * 'Agricultural implements/' 301.00 days; ''brewery 
products," 304.28 days; "mining iron ore," 308.00 days; "oil 
refining," 303.57 days; "printing and bookbinding," 302.63 
days; "scientific instruments," 300.58 days; "soap and tallow," 
304.11 days, and "varnishes," 302.06 days. 

Seventy-five industries report working time ranging between 
250 and 300 days, and six industries report working time of 
less than 250 days, the lowest being the manufacture of "brick 
and terra cotta," the sixty-five plants engaged in which industry 
averaged only 189.19 days in operation during the year 1908. 
The most extensive falling oflf in working time is reported by 
the "pig iron" industry, the five plants engaged in which were 
operated only 250 days in 1908, whereas in 1907 the same estab- 
lishments worked twelve hours per day for 365 days. "Struc- 
tural steel and iron," and "steel and iron forgings" worked 
299.34 and 293.07 days respectively in 1907, while in 1908 these 
industries fell 20.64 days and 18.92 respectively below these 
figures. 

The average number of working hours per day and per week 
and the overtime reported by establishments that found it ex- 
pedient to extend operations beyond their regularly established 
limits are also shown on this table. 

The aggregate average number of working hours per day for 
all industries in 1908 is 9.66, as against 9.60 in 1907. The dif- 
ference is very slight and is significant only because of its being 
in the direction of an increase. Average working hours per day 
as given on the table should be understood as not applying gen- 
erally to Saturdays, as it is apparent frc^n the figures relating 
to the average number of working hours per week — 55.19 — that 
in all but a small number of establishments the Saturday half- 
holiday throughout the year is now firmly established. The 
following named industries in which are included 174 establish- 
ments work ten hours and over per day : Art tile, food products, 
cut glass, high explosives, lime and cement, mining iron ore, 
paper, pig iron, pottery, smelting and refining ores and thread. 
As will be seen by the averages for each industry, all but a very 
few are operated between nine and one-half and ten hours per 
day. The average of working hours per week is lower by 38 
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minutes than it was in 1907, which circumstance would seem to 
indicate that but very few establishments now continue to hold 
out against the Saturday halfrholiday. 

Overtime as entered on this table is computed on the basis of 
the actual number of hours reported multiplied by the number 
of wage earners who worked the extra time. By this process 
if one hundred men in an establishment worked one hour beyond 
the customary limit, the overtime credited in the compilation to 
that plant would be one hundred hours; if the same number of 
men put in two hours of extra work they would be credited with 
two hundred hours overtime. Two hundred and fifty-four estab- 
lishments, representing 63 general industries, have, as shown by 
the table, been obliged to resort to overtime to a greater or less 
extent during the year in order to meet demands for goods in 
excess of their ordinary productive capacity. The aggregate num- 
ber of hours worked is 811,080; in 1907 the overtime reported 
reached a total of 2,378,722 hours. The falling off in this 
respect for 1908 is therefore 1,567,642, or 66 per cent, as com- 
pared with the previous year's record. In 1907 the leading in- 
dustries in the matter of overtime were "machinery," "electrical 
appliances" and "rubber goods;" these three between them ac- 
counted for y2 per cent, of the total overtime reported. This 
year both "machinery" and "electrical appliances" are much 
below several others in the matter of overtime. The industries 
in the lead as shown by the table are: "Shipbuilding," 164,760 
hours; "rubber goods," 127,234 hours, and "lime and cement," 
105,539 hours. The aggregate number of hours overtime re- 
ported by all industries — ^811,080 — if reduced to working days 
of the average length for the year, that is to say, 9.66 hours, 
would be equal to the labor of practically 840 wage earners, 
working 278.53 days — the average time in operation during the 
year for all industries included in the compilation. 

Table No. 9 shows for each of the eighty-nine industries and 
also for "all industries," the average proportion of business 
done for 1908. It is intended to show by this table the extent to 
which the work of each industry reported for the year ap- 
proached its full productive capacity — full capacity being indi- 
cated by 100 per cent. A further purpose is to show the amount 
of productive capacity in each industry that was not called into 
activity by the business demands of the year. The "proportion 
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of business done" is reported by each establishment on the basis 
of its actual production for the year compared with what it 
might have been had all the existing facilities of the plant been 
brought into requisition, but without adding to them in any way. 

The aggregate average "proportion of business done'' by "all 
industries'' during the year 1908 was 66.80 per cent, of full 
capacity. In 1907 the average proportion for all industries was 
77.96 per cent.: the falling off in 1908 is therefore 11. 16 per 
cent. The actual concrete effect of the financial depression is 
shown on this table perhaps more clearly than by any others of 
the series; the purpose of all industrial organization being the 
production and marketing of goods, it follows that the measure 
of success achieved in this respect is the true barometer of in- 
dustry. A further significance of these figures is found in the 
fact of their showing that 33.20 per cent.. of the full productive 
capacity of the manufactories of the State was not called into 
play during the year. As a matter of fact there were in almost 
every industry group some few establishments that were not 
only operated to their full capacity, but as shown by Table No. 
8 were also obliged to work overtime at one or another time 
during the year, but the larger number fell far enough below 
finding employment for full capacity to produce the averages 
shown on the table. 

The following table presents a comparison of the proportion 
of business done in 1908 with that of 1907, for the "twenty-five 
selected industries" and also for "other industries" and for all 
industries : 
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14 


78.00 


37 


76.32 


ff7 


75.29 


62 


78.96 


36 


80.81 


13 


89.62 


33 


68.03 


13 


77.14 


26 


80.92 


33 


76.64 


84 


78.92 


71 


77.00 


11 


79.00 


130 


75.11 


68 


75.53 


16 


76.66 


42 


87.76 


46 


74.54 


43 


78.87 


16 


72.06 


139 


78.26 


23 


75.00 


13 


81.07 


26 


81.38 



63.20 


— 16.13 


56.72 


— 17.28 


68.90 


— 6.42 


66.90 


— 19.99 


73.62 


— 6.63 


71.63 


— 9.28 


76.92 


— 12.70 


66.63 


— 12.40 


67.69 


— 19.45 


70.19 


— 10.73 


69.88 


— 7.16 


66.86 


— 13.06 


67.80 


— 9.20 


71.36 


— 7.64 


66.92 


— 18.19 


66.44 


— 10.09 


76.78 


+ 1.12 


80.63 


— 7.23 


41.88 


— 32.66 


67.67 


— 11.20 


63.37 


— 8.69 


71.02 


— 7.24 


69.78 


— 16.22 


68.46 


— 22.61 


74.42 


— 6.96 




— 11.16 



The table shows but one industry, *'oil refining/' that experi- 
enced an increase in the proportion of business done during the 
year 1908 as compared with 1907; the advance is, however, very 
small, being only 1.12 per cent. With all the others the uniform 
experience has been a falling off measured for the most part by 
large percentages. The industries showing the largest shrinkage 
in "proportion of business done" are, as shown by the table, 
''pottery,*' 32.66 per cent. ; "steel and iron forgings," 22.61 per 
cent.; "brick and terra cotta," 19.99 P^^ cent.; "furnaces, ranges 
and heaters," 19.45 per cent.; "machinery," 18.19 per cent.; 
"boilers — steam," 17.28 per cent.; "steel and iron — structural," 
15.22 per cent., and "artisans' tools," 15.13 per cent. For the 
^'twenty-five selected industries" the average falling off was 
12.19 P^^ cent.; for "other industries" it was 9.90 per cent., and 
for "all industries" it was, as before stated, 11. 16 per cent. 
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Table No. lo, the last of the series included in the presenta- 
tion, shows the character of the various kinds of power used in 
the manufacturing industries of New Jersey, and also the 
quantities of each measured by horse power. The several 
varieties specified are: Steam engines, gas and gasoline engines, 
water wheels, other water motors, electric motors, and com- 
pressed air motors. A comparison is made on the following 
table of the number of motors and the horse power in use in 
1908 and 1907, which also shows such increases and decreases as 
have taken place in the later year. 



CHARACTER OF POWBR. 



Number of 
Motors. 



1907. . 1908. 



Horse Power. 



1907. 



1908. 



Increase (+) or 

Decrease ( — ) in 

1908. 



Motors. 



Horse 
Power. 



Steam engines 

Gas and gasoline engines. 

Water wheels (turbine) 

Water motors 

Electric motors 

Compressed air motors . . . . 

Totals 



3.961 


3,994 


419,210 


421,667 


+ 33 


266 


266 


7.679 


8,069 


+ 11 


179 


163 


11.343 


10,496 


— 26 


9 


8 


83 


66 


— 1 


8.233 


7,687 


100,556 


107,266 


— 696 


66 


49 


4.638 


8,171 


~ 16 


12,702 


12,107 


543.359 


660.713 


— 596 



+ 2,457 
+ 480 

— 847 
32 

6.699 

— 1,467 



t 



+ 7.354 



The totals on the above table show a net decrease of 595 in 
the number of motors in use, and an increase of 7,354 in the 
horse power. "Steam engines" show an increase of 33 in num- 
ber, and 2,457 ^^ horse power, and "gas engines," an increase 
of II, and 480 horse power. The largest falling off in the 
number of motors reported and at the same time the greatest 
increase in horse power occurred in "electric motors." The ex- 
planation of this apparent contradiction is that many establish- 
ments using electric power had discarded numbers of small 
motors and replaced them by a smaller number of much more 
powerful machines. In 1907 the total number of motors of all 
kinds in use was 12,702; in 1908 it is 12,107, a decrease of 595, 
or 4.7 per cent. The total horse power reported in 1907 was 

543.359; in 1908 it is 550,713, an increase of 7,354, or 1.4 per 
cent. 
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TABLE No. 2.— Capital Invested.— By Induatrles, 1908. 




Acrloolunl Implsmanui 

iwine (la«Br beer, ale & pi 

Msm (motiiV '!."!! !!!!."!!! 

Bnttou <pearl> 

Carpet! tad nsi 

CuTlacM and wmcmib 

Chemical prodnctc 

dean and tDbaoco 

CorolcflB and ilcy J l^bte -.--.. - 

sooda {UnlBblnt Jb dyeini) 

wire and wire cloth... 

Electrical appliancea 

Food producta 

FouDdiy (bran) 

Foundiy (Iron) 

"■ — lOBB, ranjfaii and heaton 

araphite productH 

Jewelrr 

Knit BooOa 

I>ather (Midi 

Uachlnerr 

"-'.treHH and beddfnc 

al nove'uei'"!""""''!"! 
line (Iron ore) 

^loth (floor and table) 

itlnE and bookblndlni 

dies and harneaB 
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TABLE No. 2.— Capital Invested.— By Industries, ^908.— (Continued). 
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TABLE No. 3.— Stock or Material Uaed, Gooda Made or Work Done.- 
By Induatrtea, 1908. 



INDUSTIUBS. 



Bnuliea 















(]a««r beer, ale 









Foundry (Iron) 

"'— ices, rangefl and h»> 
ind electrLo light Oil 

(cut tabteware) 

(wlnflow ana bottle) 



Hnl 


((^r ana telt)' ^I"!!!!; 



























oflng finei 
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TABLE No. 3.— Stock or Material Uted, Goods Made ( 
By Industrie*, 1908.— Continued. 



Work Done.— 



i 


INDUSTRIES. 


J- 

z 


11 


1 
III 






1 
1 

11 

J 

» 


3> 

i 

IW 

s 

s 

■70 

i 








J 

U.1IM 

41 

1.7« 

■1 
"I 

is 




























n 


SmelUns adiI nflnluc (sold. HlveT. aomw, etc.).. 


ow 




































































































All ina in 


r,m 


t411,m,8H 


«6»8HM« 
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STATISTICS O^ I.ABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. 

AGRICULTURAL. IMPLEMENTfi^-SBVBN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 430 

February *56 

March .: 627 

April 547 

May 522 

June 474 

July 468 

August 446 

September 460 

October 462 

November 441 

December 526 



ARTISANS' TOOLS— THIRTY-NINE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Women 


Children 


ToUl 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


• • • • 


6 


436 








6 


461 








4 


631 








4 


661 








4 


626 








6 


480 


. 






6 


464 








6 


451 








6 


455 








6 


467 








6 


446 








6 


631 



Men 
Months. • 16 years 

and over. 

January 1*986 

February 1,950 

March 1,976 

April 1,967 

May 1,972 

June 1,974 

July 1.969 

August 1.976 

September 1,942 

October 2,058 

November 2,096 

December 2,100 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


60 


16 


2.052 


65 


15 


2.020 


65 


14 


2,045 


52 


15 


2.034 


69 


15 


2.046 


59 


13 


2.046 


64 


14 


2,037 


66 


19 


2.061 


67 


18 


2,027 


78 


19 


2.155 


80 


20 


2.196 


79 


21 


2.200 



ART TILE— SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 488 

February 458 

March 503 

April 601 

May 498 

June 459 

July 460 

August 451 

September 457 

October 508 

November 469 

December 448 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


185 


19 


692 


198 


22 


678 


218 


24 


746 


215 


26 


742 


213 


23 


734 


197 


27 


683 


193 


25 


678 


190 


21 


662 


185 


21 


663 


195 


23 


726 


188 


19 


676 


178 


22 


648 
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TABLE No. 5.— Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



BOILERS— F0URTE3EN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 
Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1,446 

February 1.469 

March * 1.378 

April 1.189 

May 1,126 

June 1,124 

July 1,212 

August 1,250 

September 1,295 

October 1,301 

November 1,296 

December 1,223 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 






1,446 






1,469 






1,378 






1,189 






1,125 






1,124 






1,212 






1.250 






1,295 






1,301 






1,296 






1.223 



BOXES (WOOD AND PAPER)— FORTY-THREE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 664 

February 660 

March 656 

April 658 

May 647 

June 669 

July 669 

Augrust 666 

September 673 

October 718 

November 719 

December 709 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


ind over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


1,068 


102 


1,834 


1,064 


106 


1.829 


1,076 


100 


1,832 


1,083 


93 


1,834 


1,073 


93 


1.813 


1,072 


92 


1.833 


1,092 


89 


1.850 


1,096 


93 


1.855 


1,128 


95 


1.896 


1,158 


99 


1,975 


1,173 


103 


1,995 


1,180 


101 


1.990 



BREWING (LAGER BEER, ALE AND PORTER)— THIRTY-SETVBN ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 2,095 

February 2,085 

March 2,081 

April 2,078 

May 2.112 

June 2,132 

July 2.195 

August 2,179 

September 2,179 

October 2,149 

November 2,104 

December 2,113 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 






8 


2.103 






7 


2.062 






8 


2.089 






7 


2,060 






11 


2,123 






11 


2,143 






12 


2,207 






10 


2.189 






8 


2,187 






9 


2,158 






10 


2,114 






7 


2.120 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em< 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

BRICK AND TETRRA COTTA-SIXTY-SEVBN ESTABLJSHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 3,537 

February 2,963 

March 3,287 

April 4,496 

May 5,197 

June 6,671 

July 6,669 

August 6,840 

September 5.867 

October ..; 5,488 

November 4,641 

December 4,348 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


• • ■ • 


10 


3,647 


• • • • 


10 


2.973 


• • • ■ 


10 


3,297 


16 


32 


4.544 


20 


44 


5.261 


20 


42 


6,733 


26 


47 


5.742 


29 


49 


6,918 


23 


33 


6,923 


21 


28 


6.537 


10 


12 


4.663 


2 


12 


4,362 



BRUSHES— THIRTEEN ESTABLJSHMBNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 177 

February 183 

March 182 

April 186 

May 189 

June 184 

July 196 

August 191 

September 186 

October 188 

November 183 

December 176 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


74 


10 


261 


74 


10 


267 


80 


10 


272 


86 


10 


282 


88 


10 


282 


86 


10 


279 


79 


10 


286 


86 


9 


286 


86 


9 


280 


86 


10 


284 


86 


11 


279 


84 


10 


269 



BUTTONS (METAL)— TEN BSTABLISHMBNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 486 

February 486 

March 482 

April 492 

May 508 

June • 514 

July 555 

August 547 

September 568 

October 621 

November 617 

December 548 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


497 


80 


1,013 


563 


80 


1.068 


589 


36 


1.106 


603 


88 


1,128 


590 


82 


1.180 


662 


83 


1,199 


687 


41 


1.283 


702 


87 


1,286 


750 


84 


1.852 


812 


36 


1.461 


755 


82 


1.404 


656 


25 


1,229 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

BUTTONS' (PEARL)— TWENTY-ONE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Months. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augrust 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Men 


Women 


Children 


ToUl 


16 years 


18 yean 


under 


Number 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


629 


281 


46 


906 


646 


282 


64 


981 


669 


2te 


61 


966 


658 


287 


61 


946 


661 


226 


66 


942 


674 


227 


66 


966 


669 


216 


64 


938 


661 


229 


62 


962 


718 


287 


66 


1,016 


769 


2B1 


66 


1,085 


771 


» 


67 


1,096 


823 


267 


71 


1,161 



CARPETS AND RUOS-SBYEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 553 

February 626 

March 636 

April 691 

May 623 

June 634 

July 588 

August ; 620 

September 632 

October 628 

November 639 

December 635 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


222 


6 


781 


268 


16 


894 


288 


15 


934 


286 


14 


891 


271 


16 


909 


284 


19 


987 


268 


15 


861 


280 


27 


927 


277 


24 


933 


297 


28 


963 


275 


26 


939 


266 


26 


926 



CARRIAGES AND WAGONS— TWENTY-NINE ESTABUSHMBNTB. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 847 

February 871 

March 910 

April 929 

May 968 

June 917 

July 898 

August 928 

September 896 

October 908 

November 878 

December 904 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 








847 








871 








910 








929 








968 








917 








898 








988 








896 








902 








878 








804 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by IndustrieSi 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

CHEMICAL. PRODUCTS— SIXTY-TWO ESTABDISHMBSNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 4,925 

February 4,966 

March 4,886 

April 4.719 

May 4.569 

June 4,651 • 

July 4,760 

AuffUBt 4.889 

September 4.994 

October 6,168 

November 5,203 

December 6,216 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


1,721 


51 


6.697 


1,792 


61 


6,799 


1,782 


61 


6,729 


1.732 


64 


6.605 


1.769 


48 


6,886 


1.783 


47 


6,481 


1,649 


44 


6.463 


1,660 


47 


6,696 


1,764 


48 


6.806 


1.782 


68 


7,008 


1.753 


80 


7,036 


1,746 


81 


7.042 



CIGARS AND TOBACCO— THIRTY- SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1,723 

February 1,742 

March 1,767 

April 1,728 

May 1,731 

June 1,716 

July 1,723 

August 1,723 

September 1,764 

October 1.761 

November 1,757 

December 1,743 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


6,686 


806 


8,666 


6,688 


819 


8,694 


6,660 


827 


8,784 


6,611 


883 


8.672 


6,682 


332 


8,666 


6,460 


329 


8.604 


6,626 


889 


8,688 


6,467 


361 


8.641 


6,486 


861 


8.621 


6,789 


368 


8.918 


6.890 


386 


9.032 


6.633 


378 


8.754 



CLOTHING— THIRTEJEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 406 

February 467 

March 458 

April 420 

May 662 

June 607 

July 606 

Ausrust 596 

September 572 

October 561 

November 489 

December 527 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


661 


1 


960 


662 


1 


1.020 


667 


3 


1.018 


623 


8 


946 


578 


4 


1,134 


619 


4 


1,220 


680 


4 


1.239 


629 


4 


1,228 


668 


4 


1,239 


661 


1 


1,213 


634 


1 


1,124 


625 


1 


1.168 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



CONFECTIONERY— SEVEN ESTABLJSHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 193 

February 188 

March 168 

April , 157 

May 160 

June 358 

July 151 

August • 161 

September 181 

October * 204 

November 193 

December 181 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 year^ 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


263 


18 


484 


243 


16 


447 


238 


20 


426 


222 


24 


403 


214 


25 


399 


226 


.20 


404 


206 


15 


372 


226 


23 


410 


246 


25 


452 


312 


3» 


553 


294 


33 


520 


281 


32 


494 



CORNICES AND SKYLIGHTS-TWENTY-TWO ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 61S 

February 440 

March 438 

April 409 

May 411 

June 431 

July 382 

August 420 

September 438 

October 449 

November 439 

December 454 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


9 


• • • • 


687 


9 






449 


9 






447 


9 






418 


9 






420 


9 






440 


9 






391 


9 






429 


9 






447 


9 






458 


9 






448 


9 






46a 



CORSETS' AND CORSET WAISTS— ELEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January ., 144 

February 152 

March 152 

April 153 

May 165 

June 161 

July 161 

August 159 

September 153 

October 152 

November 152 

December 152 

4 I.AB 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


1.645 


61 


1.760 


1,647 


61 


1,860 


1,742 


61 


1.955 


1,783 


66 


1,992 


1,813 


66 


2,034 


1.802 


70 


2,033 


1,753 


60 


1,974 


1,768 


60 


1,987 


1.751 


66 


1.970 


1.835 


61 


2,048 


1.774 


61 


1,987 


1.744 


56 


1,952 
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TABLE No. 5.— Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908.— Aggregates by Months.— (Continued). 

CUTLERY— ELEVEN BSTABLI6BMSNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 yean 

and over. 

January l.Oei 

February 1,178 

March 1,0^2 

April 1,079 

May 1.042 

Jwn« 1,081 

July 907 

Ausuat 1.104 

September I.001 

October ; 1.168 

November 1,006 

December I.107 



Women 


Children 


Total 


18 yean 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 yeare. 


Employed. 


114 


24 


1.199 


122 


23 


1.323 


107 


26 


1.215 


107 


26 


1.212 


M 


26 


1,167 


96 


88 


1,149 


108 


84 


1.124 


108 


26 


1.238 


107 


29 


1.227 


128 


82 


1.818 


128 


88 


1.856 


U6 


85 


1,277 



COTTON GOODS-PORTY-THRBB EBTABUSHMBNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 yean 

and over. 

January 1,288 

February 1,806 

March 1,288 

April 1,800 

May 1,294 

June * 1.373 

July 1.400 

August 1,410 

September 1,445 

October 1,482 

November 1,491 

December 1,612 



Men 

Months. 16 yean 

and over. 

January 2.838 

February 2.806 

March 2.764 

April 2.699 

May 2.746 

June 2,T74 

July 8.884 

Auffust 2.808 

September 2.884 

October 8.018 

November 8,041 

December SU5 



Women 


Children 


ToUl 


Uyean 


ondar 


Number 


and over. 


16 yean. 


Employed. 


8.998 


848 


6.634 


4,068 


867 


5.725 


8.989 


861 


6.683 


8,899 


869 


5.668 


8.866 


378 


5.538 


8.899 


884 


6.666 


8.848 


888 


5.682 


4.062 


897 


5.869 


4.144 


899 


5,988 


4,176 


408 


6.060 


4.244 


414 


6.149 


4.286 


418 
ESTABUSHl 


6.216 


IFTEKN 


ifENTS. 


Women 


Children 


Total 


16 yean 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 yean. 


Employed. 


591 


40 


8,464 


618 


44 


8.468 


612 


40 


8.416 


598 


41 


8,838 


580 


87 


8,862 


581 


41 


8,896 


669 


46 


8,4» 


687 


44 


8,888 


538 


89 


8,466 


561 


40 


8,619 


604 


40 


8,685 


614 


48 


8,771 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



DRAWN WIRE AND WIRE CLOTH— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 yean 

and over. 

January 6,695 

February 6,706 

March 6.716 

April 6,745 

May 6,722 

June 6,762 

July 6,788 

Auerust 6,839 

September 6,867 

October 6,931 

November 6,992 

December 6,993 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


540 


6 


7.241 


533 


6 


7,245 


550 


6 


7,272 


555 


5 


7,305 


554 


5 


7,281 


546 


6 


7.313 


562 


5 


7,355 


600 


5 


7,444 


587 


5 


7,459 


577 


5 


7,513 


666 


t 


7»ili 


sn 


f 


7»6n 



ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES— THIRTY-THREE ESTABLISHME3NTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 8,866 

February 8.506 

March 8,438 

April 8,561 

May 3,748 

June 3.579 

July 3,689 

August 3.528 

September 8.477 

October 3,704 

November 4.162 

December 4,429 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


476 


54 


4,186 


444 


61 


4.001 


437 


61 


3,926 


421 


47 


4.029 


437 


46 


4.231 


472 


45 


4,096 


482 


42 


4,213 


447 


37 


4.012 


416 


38 


3.931 


534 


41 


4,279 


650 


36 


4.838 


702 


39 


5,170 



FERTILIZERS— TEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1.123 

February 1,222 

March 1,459 

April 1.446 

May 1.163 

June 1,083 

July 1,083 

August 1,183 

September 1.167 

October 1.110 

November 1,062 

December 1.013 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed, 


12 




1,1S» 


13 




1.239 


13 




1.476 


18 , 




1.463 


11 




1.176 


8 




1.032 


4 




1.068 


5 




1.189 


10 




1.178 


11 




1,122 


11 




1.064 


11 




1.026 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



FOOD PRODUCTS- 



-TWENTY-SETVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Monlbs. 16 years 

and over. 

January 2,025 

February 2,037 

March 2,073 

April 2,007 

May 1.846 

June , 1,868 

July 1,852 

August 2.005 

September 2,114 

October 2,011 

November 2,058 

December 2,088 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


329 


55 


2.409 


350 


54 


2,441 


347 


53 


2,473 


326 


45 


2.378 


298 


42 


2.186 


313 


40 


2,221 


218 


45 


2,115 


425 


50 


2,480 


476 


45 


2,63;: 


394 


48 


2.453 


387 


46 


2,491 


391 


51 


2,530 



FOUNDRY (BRASS)— TWENTY E&TABLJSHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and. over. 

January 1,061 

February 1,038 

March 1.005 

April 1.009 

May 1,000 

June 1.009 

July 1.036 

Augrust 1.051 

September 1,073 

October 1.090 

November 1.109 

December 1,107 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


51 


22 


1.134 


52 


22 


1,112 


52 


21 


1,078 


51 


20 


1.080 


48 


19 


1.067 


50 


21 


1.080 


46 


18 


1.100 


48 


18 


1.117 


49 


17 


1.139 


60 


17 


1.157 


53 


16 


1.178 


64 


16 


1.177 



FOUNDRY (IRON)— FIFTY-ONE BSTABUSHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 7. 167 

February 7,182 

March 7.318 

April 7.320 

May 7,230 

June 7,264 

July 7.235 

August 7,380 

September 7, 462 

October 7.350 

November 7,280 

December 7,231 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


69 


18 


7,254 


79 


19 


7,280 


100 


17 


7.435 


101 


15 


7.436 


84 


15 


7,329 


85 


18 


7,367 


82 


20 


7,337 


86 


25 


7,491 


104 


21 


7.587 


106 


20 


7,476 


108 


20 


7,408 


100 


19 


7,350 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by industries, 1908. — Aggregates by IVIontlis. — (Continued). 

FURNACES, RANGERS AND HEATERS— THIRTEEN ESTABLJ&HMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 
* and over. 

January 1,033 

February 1,300 

March 1,409 

April 1,415 

May 1,415 

June 1,402 

July 1,297 

Augrust 1,514 

September 1,555 

October 1,574 

November 1, 544 

December 1,412 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


55 


3 


1.091 


42 


3 


1.345 


36 


3 


1,448 


30 


3 


1.448 


31 


3 


1.449 


38 


3 


1.443 


38 


3 


1.338 


42 


3 


1.559 


56 


3 


1,614 


70 


3 


1,647 


85 


3 


1.632 


84 


3 


1,499 



GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES— TEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 255 

February 259 

March 267 

April 290 

May 292 

June 291 

July 285 

August 289 

September 287 

October 299 

November 322 

December 315 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


15 


7 


277 


- 15 


7 


281 


15 


6 


288 


15 


5 


310 


15 


4 


311 


16 


6 


312 


16 


7 


308 


16 


7 


312 


16 


7 


310 


19 


7 


325 


18 


8 


348 


18 


7 


340 



GLASS (Cl^T TABLEWARE?)— SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 229 

February 230 

March 249 

April 232 

May 216 

June 217 

July 219 

Augrust 241 

September 245 

October 259 

November 264 

December 271 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


IS years. 


Employed 


35 


11 


275 


35 


12 


277 


36 


10 


295 


35 


11 


278 


34 


8 


258 


32 


7 


256 


31 


8 


268 


30 


8 


279 


33 


13 


291 


32 


13 


304 


34 


12 


310 


36 


13 


320 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

GLASS (WINDOW AND BOTTLE)— TWENTY-SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 6,8S3 

February 6.920 

March 6,832 

April 7,008 

May 6,523 

June - 5,683 

July 1,714 

August 1,179 

September 5,135 

October 6.922 

November 7,453 

December 7,150 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


157 


347 


7,887 


155 


366 


7,430 


156 


348 


7.335 


149 


344 


7,601 


150 


338 


7.011 


141 


284 


6,106 


99 


9 


1,822 


43 


• • • • 


1.222 


129 


277 


6.641 


159 


372 


7.468 


167 


369 


7.979 


150 


886 


7.686 



GLASS MIRRORS— FOUR ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 116 

February 122 

March 128 

April 119 

May 119 

June 109 

July 103 

August 107 

September 108 

October 107 

November 113 

December 109 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


17 


10 


148 


19 


1 


142 


16" 


3 


147 


16 


3 


188 


15 


8 


187 


16 


7 


181 


12 


10 


126 


12 


2 


121 


16 


7 


131 


16 


10 


138 


15 


7 


186 


15 


6 


129 



GRAPHITE PRODUCTS-SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 651 

February 655 

March 663 

April 684 

May 687 

June * 705 

July 720 

Augrust 727 

September 733 

October 743 

November 768 

December 784 



Women 


Children 


Total 


10 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


619 


51 


1.321 


650 


55 


1,360 


655 


52 


1,370 


675 


59 


1,418 


685 


58 


1,430 


720 


62 


1,487 


741 


66 


1,527 


740 


66 


1.682 


760 


68 


1,561 


774 


71' 


1.688 


806 


75 


1.649 


818 


76 


1,677 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — ^Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

HATS (FUR AND FELT)— THIRTY-THRBD B&TABLISHMBNTS. 



Men 

Mentha. 16 years 

and over. 

January 3,666 

February 3,576 

March 3,688 

April 3,570 

May 8,261 

June 3,589 

July 3,829 

Augrust 3,738 

September 3,887 

October 3.873 

November 3,861 

December 3,837 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 yean 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


1.221 


IS 


4.890 


1.192 


18 


4,781 


1,229 


18 


4,930 


1,262 


14 


4.846 


1.104 


16 


4,380 


1,170 


14 


4,773 


1,211 


16 


5,056 


1.285 


16 


4,989 


1.283 


17 


5.187 


1,268 


16 


6,157 


1.268 


16 


5,146 


1,270 


16 


5.123 



HATS (STRAW)— THREE BSTABLJSHMBJNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 148 

February 164 

March 190 

April 236 

May 120 

June 70 

July 49 

August 74 

September 120 

October 100 

November 100 

December 126 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


298 


3 


449 


296 


2 


462 


310 


3 


503 


260 


2 


498 


185 


1 


306 


64 


• • • • 


134 


45 


• • • • 


94 


99 


2 


175 


2S 


• • • • 


145 


65 


• • • • 


165 


8S 


• • • • 


185 


86 


• • • • 


211 



HIGH EXPLOSIVES— BIGHT BSTABLJSHMBNTB. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1. 511 

February 1.325 

March 1,371 

April 1,324 

May 1.408 

June 1.403 

July 1,429 

August 1.429 

September 1,500 

October 1,638 

November 1.539 

December 1,543 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


48 


6 


1,565 


26 


6 


1,357 


27 




1,404 


34 




1.366 


40 




1,465 


42 




1,452 


47 




1,483 


46 




1,482 


54 




1,561 


58 


9 


1.606 


68 


9 


1.606 


68 


10 


1.611 
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TABLE No. 6. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries. 1908. — Aggregates by IVIonths.— (Continued). 

INKS AND MUCIL»AGB— SIX ESTABLJSHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. ■ 36 years 

and over. 

January 64 

February 5S 

March 60 

April 59 

May 60 

June 61 

July 59 

August 59 

September 59 

October 61 

November 62 

December ^ 62 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


10 




74 


9 




67 


11 




71 


13 




72 


11 




71 


11 




72 


11 




70 


10 




69 


10 




69 


11 




72 


12 




74 


9 




71 



JHWESLRY— EIGHTY-FOUR ESTABUSHMBNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 2,119 

February 2.076 

March 2.016 

April '. 2,007 

May 1,963 

June 2,044 

July 2,078 

August 2,129 

September 2,232 

October 2,300 

November 2,335 

December ^.., 2,305 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


687 


72 


2,878 


673 


70 


2.819 


660 


71 


2,737 


649 


73i 


2.729 


659 


68 


2.690 


672 


64 


2,780 


684 


62 


2,824 


742 


75 


2.946 


758 


80 


3.070 


785 


80 


3.165 


785 


83 


3.203 


777 


81 


3,163 



KNIT GOODS— SEVENTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 890 

February S83 

March 891. 

April 873 

May 857 

June 861 

July 854 

Ausrust 852 

September 857 

October 869 

November 865 

December 853 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


1.990 


115 


2.995 


2,009 


116 


3,007 


2,C14 


117 


3,022 


2,000 


113 


2,986 


2,006 


111 


2,974 


1.992 


105 


2.958 


1,944 


108 


2.906 


1.944 


HI 


2,907 


1,979 


114 


2.950 


2.014 


114 


2,997 


2,024 


116 


3,005 


2.007 


116 


2.976 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners^ Including Plece-Workers Enrr 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

LEATHER— SEVENTY-ONE ESTABL,ISHME3NT&". 



Men 

Months. 26 years 

and over. 

January v 4,316 

February 4,430 

March 4,272 

April 4,229 

May 4,203 

June 4,196 

July 4,187 

Auirust 4,239 

September 4,389 

October 4,458 

November 4,557 

December 4,473 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


62 


20 


4,898 


65 


20 


4.515 


65 


20 


4,357 


63 


21 


4.313 


56 


20 


4,279 


51 


20 


4,266 


51 


22 


4.260 


53 


22 


4,314 


51 


21 


4,461 


50 


24 


4,532 


44 


25 


4.626 


51 


26 


4,550 



LEATHER GOODS— E^IGHTEBN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 375 

February 644 

March 638 

April 629 

May 622 

Jime 62S 

July 625 

August < 647 

September 681 

October 682 

November 697 

December 682 



Women 


CJhildren 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed, 


526 


61 


962 


491 


49 


1,184 


482 


47 


1,167 


457 


42 


1,128 


436 


39 


1,097 


428 


36 


1.087 


430 


37 


1.092 


460 


43 


1,160 


487 


46 


1.214 


487 


57 


1,226 


505 


63 


1.256 


477 


61 


1,210 



LAMPS— ELEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1.356 

February 1,300 

March 1,192 

April 1,152 

May 1,082 

June 1,146 

July 999 

Ausrust 1,114 

September 1,104 

October ; 1,146 

November 1,209 

December 1,284 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 yean^ 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Emplqyed 


3.501 


33 


4.889 


3,357 


30 


4.687 


3. 183 


27 


4.352 


2.463 




3.619 


2.394 




3,480 


2,402 




3,562 


2,667 




3,670 


2»346 


8 


3,467 


2,299 


11 


3,414 


2.399 


18 


S,68S 


2,639 


26 


3.874 


2.816 


80 


4.130 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

LIME AND CETMENT— ELEVBN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1*669 

February 1,298 

March 1,611 

April 2,311 

May : 2,478 

June 2,192 

July 2,294 

Augrust 2,294 

September 2,248 

October 1,995 

November 1.880 

December 1,284 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


10 




1.611 


10 




1,8U 


12 




1,626 


14 




2.829 


14 




2.496 


14 




2.210 


12 




2,807 


10 




2.206 


14 




2.266 


12 




2.011 


10 


2 


1.892 


10 • 


2 


1.296 



MACHINERY— ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 18,472 

February 17,473 

March 16,346 

April 15,848 

May 15,462 

June .* 15,891 

July 15.914 

August 15,589 

September 15,681 

October 15,720 

November 15,779 

December 16,268 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


566 


66 


19.088 


640 


66 


18,068 


631 


46 


16,923 


623 


43 


16.414 


614 


43 


16.006 


512 


61 


16.464 


627 


49 


16.490 


637 


42 


16,163 


646 


41 


16.267 


553 


40 


16.818 


664 


42 


16,886 


578 


41 


16.882 



MATTRE&'SE?S AND BEDDING— NINE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 326 

February 309 

March 346 

April 351 

May 367 

June 355 

July 327 

Auerust 331 

September 368 

Ootober 361 

November 328 

December 316 



Women 


Children 


Total 


ISyesn 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


61 




889 


63 




876 


TO 




419 


67 




421 


67 




427 


68 




426 


64 




894 


66 




400 


68 




429 


71 




426 


71 




897 


64 




888 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

METAL, GOODS— SIXTY-EIGHT ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. liT years 

and over. 

January 4, 628 

February 4,681 

March 4,750 

April 4,744 

May 4,824 

June 4,797 

July 4,731 

August 4,675 

September 4,832 

October 4,977 

November 5,033 

December 4,909 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


1,475 


168 


6,271 


1,468 


168 


6,317 


1,470 


167 


6,387 


1,487 


182 


6,413 


1,404 


174 


6,402 


1,367 


173 


6,337 


1,444 


166 


6,341 


1,504 


186 


6,365 


1.499 


188 


6,514 


.1.550 


178 


6,700 


1.491 


178 


6,702 


1.495 


176 


6,580 



METAL NOVELTIES—TWENTY ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 652 

February 669 

March 685 

April 682 

May 710 

June , 671 

July 662 

August k 660 

September 738 

October 812 

November 782 

l>ecember 713 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


192 


40 


884 


188 


34 


886 


188 


41 


914 


193 


38 


913 


198 


42 


950 


201 


39 


911 


204 


40 


906 


193 


42 


895 


226 


42 


1.006 


260 


43 


1,105 


219 


48 


1.044 


205 


41 


969 



MINING (IRON ORE)— SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1.68S 

February 1.649 

March *. 1,735 

April 1.639 

May 1.643 

Jime 1.638 

July 1.621 

Augrust 1,670 

September 1,697 

October 1,645 

November 1.615 

December 1.628 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


• ■ • • 


3 


1,688 








4 


1.663 








4 


1.739 








5 


1,644 








6 


1.648 








5 


1.643 








5 


1.626 








6 


1.675 








6 


1.702 








6 


1.660 








6 


1.620 








5 


1.688 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

MUSICAL INSTRTJMENTS— EIGHTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1,471 

February 1,418 

March 1,391 

April 1,389 

May 1,345 

June 1.299 

July 1,268 

August 1,329 

September * .- 1,393 

October 1,459 

November 1,464 

December 1, 491 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


297 


12 


1,780 


268 


11 


1.697 


274 


11 


1,676 


284 


12 


1,685 


275 


13 


1,633 


273 


11 


1,583 


251 


12 


1,531 


294 


11 


1,634 


296 


12 


1,701 


304 


13 


1.776 


296 


17 


1.777 


298 


15 


1.804 



OILCLOTH (FLOOR AND TABI^)— EIGHT ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1,062 

February 1,122 

March 1,172 

April 1,243 

May 1,192 

June 1,264 

.July 1,304 

August 1,411 

September 1,426 

October 1,390 

November 1,419 

December 1,486 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years ^ 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


19 


21 


1,102 


19 


20 


1,161 


21 


21 


1,214 


21 


20 


1.284 


21 


19 


1.232 


21 


21 


1,306 


21 


19 


1,344 


21 


22 


1.454 


21 


21 


1,468 


21 


22 


1.433 


25 


22 


1.466 


25 


23 


1.534 



OILS—SIXTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 5. 754 

February 5,696 

March 6,181 

April 6,875 

May 7,593 

June 8,337 

July 8,466 

August 8, 326 

September 8,416 

October 8,261 

November 8,122 

December 8,072 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


15 


60 


5.829 


15 


70 


5,781 


15 


75 


6.271 


16 


73 


6.964 


15 


76 


7,684 


16 


79 


8,432 


16 


77 


8.559 


16 


85 


8,427 


16 


70 


8,502 


16 


55 


8,332 


16 


57 


8,195 


15 


64 


8.151 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



PAINTS— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

.January 917 

February 920 

March 949 

April 982 

May 992 

June 955 

July 972 

Augrust . 974 

September 998 

October 969 

November 972 

December 903 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


92 


12 


1,021 


95 


11 


1.026 


96 


9 


1.054 


109 


9 


1,100 


110 


8 


1.110 


109 


9 


1.073 


108 


12 


1.092 


101 


11 


1.066 


96 


11 


1.105 


93 


12 


1,074 


93 


7 


1,072 


88 


9 


1.000 



PAPER— FORTY-TWO ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 
Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 2.689 

February 2,680 

March 2,655 

April 2,641 

May 2.577 

June 2.397 

July " 2,472 

Augrust 2. 489 

September 2,594 

October ' 2,732 

November 2,748 

December 2,743 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


260 


. 39 


2,988 


268 


41 


2,939 


272 


40 


2,967 


253 


30 


2,924 


221 


29 


2.827 


196 


30 


2,622. 


204 


28 


2,704 


206 


32 


2,729 


228 


36 


2.858 


248 


36 


3.016 


261 


37 


3.046 


272 


32 


3.047 



PIG IRON— FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 767 

February 7^3 

March 754 

April 761 

May 680 

June 493 

July 481 

Augrust 503 

September 548 

October 554 

November 560 

December 563 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


• • • • 


• • • • 


767 








793 








754 








761 








680 








493 








481 








503 


.• 






548 








554 


.... 






560 








663 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

POTTERY— FORTY-SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January , 3,421 

February 8,537 

March 3,529 

April 3,549 

May 3,598 

June 3,578 

July 3,480 

A\isust 3,578 

Soptember 3,697 

October 3,788 

November 3,8D7 

December 3,697 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


717 


66 


4.203 


726 


69 


4.332 


720 


69 


4.818 


738 


68 


4.860 


720 


71 


4,889 


712 


70 


4.360 


675 


70 


4.226 


702 


78 


4.363 


719 


74 


4,490 


750 


77 


4.616 


777 


78 


4.662 


760 


81 


4,688 



PEINTINQ AND BOOKBINDINQ— NINETEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January » 785 

February 775 

March 784 

April 790 

May 888 

June 819 

July 817 

August 790 

September 797 

October 843 

November 885 

December 900 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


887 


17 


1.189 


861 


17 


1.148 


361 


17 


1,162 


876 


17 


1.182 


880 


17 


1,280 


891 


16 


1,226 


880 


16 


1,218 


877 


15 


1.182 


421 


15 


1.233 


422 


16 


1.280 


436 


15 


1.886 


470 


16 


1,886 



QUARRYINa STONE— SEVENTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 916 

February 986 

March 978 

April 1,104 

May 1,043 

June 1,143 

July 1,127 

August 1,191 

September 1,237 

October 1.098 

November 968 

December ^ . . 806 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 






916 






986 






978 






1.104 






1.048 






1.143 






1,127 






1.191 






1.237 






1.093 






968 






806 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



ROOFING (MBTALi AND TAR)~S£yEN ESTABUBHMBNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 496 

February 498 

March 478 

Aprtl 514 

May 500 

June 461 

July 447 

Auffust 468 

September 494 

October 516 

November 641 

December 468 



Women 


Children 


Totol 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 yean. 


Btoployed, 


18 


• • • • 


614 


18 


• • • • 


617 


Ifi 


• • •• 


488 


18 


• • •• 


688 


20 


• • • • 


680 


14 


• • • • 


476 


18 


• • •• 


4n 


18 


• • • • 


471 


18 


• • •« 


607 


14 


• • • • 


629 


16 


• • • • 


646 


17 


• • •• 


476 



RUBBER OOODS (HARD AND SOFT)— FORTT-THRBB BSTABUSHMSJNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 6,168 

February ; 6,163 

March 6,270 

April 6.486 

May 6,488 

June 6,624 

July 6.569 

Auffuat 5,594 

September 5,577 

October 5,655 

November 6,676 

December 6,840 



Wom«n 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Bmployed, 


896 


60 


6,206 


991 


46 


6,200 


1,081 


67 


6,868 


1,064 


66 


6,686 


1.1SS 


62 


6,684 


1.124 


78 


6,721 


1,106 


70 


6,747 


1,062 


78 


6.718 


1,068 


71 


6,786 


1,088 


78 


6,816 


1.081 


76 


6,841 


1,108 


78 


7,016 



SADDL.es AND HARNBSS-SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

Jaanary 66 

February 69 

March 74 

April 72 

May 88 

June 82 

July 70 

August 116 

September 104 

October 83 

November 80 

December 71 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


6 


• • • • 


71 


6 


• • • • 


74 


6 


• • • « 


79 


6 


• • • • 


77 


6 


• • 4* 


88 


6 


• • • • 


87 


6 


• • • • 


76 


6 


• • • • 


121 


6 


• • • • 


109 


6 


• • • • 


88 


6 


• • • • 


85 


6 


• • •• 


16 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS HARDWARE— TWELVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 36 years 

and over. 

January 538 

February 562 

March 571 

April 578 

May 582 

June 561 

July 547 

August 550 

September 545 

October 635 

November 513 

December 513 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


77 


28 


643 


82 


30 


674 


85 


34 


690 


89 


34 


701 


93 


36 


711 


92 


33 


686 


90 


30 


667 


81 


32 


663 


82 


30 


667 


84 


28 


647 


81 


26 


620 


78 


24 


616 



SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS— NINETEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 3,874 

February 3,518 

March 3,111 

April 3,215 

May 3,019 

June 2,932 

July 2,941 

August 4,241 

September 4,707 

October 4,829 

November 5,102 

December 4,991 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


608 


72 


4,464 


608 


60 


4.196 


609 


64 


3,784 


578 


71 


3,864 


611 


61 


3.691 


606 


64 


3.602 


491 


68 


3.490 


549 


63 


4.863 


645 


66 


6.417 


681 


64 


6,674 


710' 


46 


6.868 


693 


47 


6,731 



SASH, BLINDS AND DOORS— TWENTY-FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 781 

February 763 

March • 723 

April 752 

May 783 

June 789 

July 785 

August 806 

September 815 

October 817 

November 833 

December 839 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 










781 










763 










723 










752 










783 










789 










786 










806 










816 










817 










833 










839 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



SHOES— THIRTY ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 2,620 

February 2,668 

March 2,625 

April 2,454 

May 2,428 

June 2,378 

July 2,834 

August 2,445 

September 2,422 

October 2,429 

November 2,475 

December 2,479 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


480 


125 


3,125 


1,460 


125 


4.043 


1.413 


123 


4.061 


1,361 


111 


4,016 


1.330 


114 


3.872 


1,261 


112 


S.751 


1,338 


113 


3,785 


1,401 


llu 


3,961 


1,363 


115 


3,900 


1.355 


111 


3,895 


1.388 


115 


3,978 


1,411 


112 


4.002 



SHIRTS— TWENTY-TWO BSTABLISHMBNTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 562 

February » 563 

March 565 

April f.61 

May 556 

June 560 

July 566 

August 584 

September 591 

October 607 

November 616 

December 617 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


2.304 


74 


2.940 


2,324 


78 


2,966 


2,323 


76 


2,964 


2,305 


76 


2.942 


2,212 


70 


2,838 


2,192 


75 


2,827 


2,175 


77 


2,818 


2,140 


77 


2,801 


2.264 


73 


2,928 


2,400 


71 


8.078 


2,433 


84 


3,133 


2,451 


89 


3.157 



SHIRT WAISTS (WOMEN'S)— FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 24 

February 27 

March 27 

April 29 

May 24 

June 24 

July 26 

August 26 

September 27 

October 27 

November 29 

December 29 

5 I^AB 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


542 


13 


579 


578 


17 


622 


608 


17 


652 


614 


16 


659 


642 


17 


583 


526 


17 


567 


540 


18 


684 


555 


17 


698 


697 


11 


685 


690 


IT 


«i 


600 


17 


646 


686 


20 


645 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece- Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



SHIPBUILDING— SIXTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 4,282 

February 4,338 

March 4,432 

April 4,247 

May 4,025 

June i 3,991 

July 3,875 

Ausust 4,075 

September 3,688 

October 8,754 

November 3,732 

December 8,844 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 






• • • 




4,282 






■ • • 




4,338 






• • • 




4,432 






• • • 




4,247 






• • • 




4,025 






• • • 




8.991 






• • ■ 




3,875 






• • • 




4.075 






• • ■ 




3.688 






■ • • 




8.754 






• • • 




3.732 






• • • 




3.884 



SILK (BROAD AND RIBBON)— ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Men 
Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 8, 602 

February 8,747 

March 8,907 

April 8,664 

May 8.344 

June 8,189 

July 8,175 

Au^rust 8,548 

September 8.913 

October 9.161 

November 9.460 

December ' 9.560 



Women 


Children 


ToUl 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


E«mployed 


9.867 


646 


18,604 


9.478 


621 


U.846 


9,477 


646 


19,029 


9.094 


670 


18.828 


8,781 


696 


17, 6U 


8.446 


680 


17,166 


8.548 


645 


17,268 


9.024 


686 


18.158 


9.336 


643 


18,892 


9.76S 


666 


19.694 


9.921 


667 


80,038 


10.126 


€70 


80,868 



SILK DYEING— TWENTY-THREE BSTABLISHMENTB. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 8,740 

February 8.828 

March 3.816 

April 8.784 

May 8,647 

June 3,400 

July 3.486 

Ausust 8.781 

September 4.066 

October 4,308 

November • 4.863 

December 4.882 



W<nn«n 


Children 


Total 


16 yean 


under 


Number 


and qv«r. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


436 


17 


4,182 


648 


17 


4. 


888 


568 


1« 


4. 


888 


662 


18 


4. 


864 


434 


16 


4, 


087 


388 


16 


8. 


787 


878 


17 


8, 


888 


484 


17 


4, 


,882 


644 


17 


4 


,6a 


647 


19 


4 


,769 


662 


21 


4 


,986 


469 


19 


4 


,860 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Plece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

SILK THROWING— TWENTY-FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 
Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January ^ 504 

February 506 

March 505 

April 492 

May 471 

June 471 

July 480 

Augrust 512 

September 525 

October 538 

November 542 

December 571 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


796 


186 


1,436 


788 


141 


1,435 


811 


134 


1,450 


805 


126 


1.423 


782 


108 


1,361 


776 


111 


1,358 


760 


111 


1,351 


817 


119 


1,448 


825 


127 


1,477 


869 


127 


1.524 


881 


142 


1,565 


888 


138 


1,597 



SILK MILL SUPPLIES— SIXTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 498 

February 512 

March 605 

April 501 

May 475 

June 481 

July 493 

August 507 

September 503 

October 510 

November 529 

December 537 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


116 


20 


634 


116 


19 


647 


123 


20 


654 


114 


17 


632 


123 


18 


616 


131 


19 


631 


141 


19 


653 


155 


22 


684 


151 


22 


676 


155 


27 


692 


159 


28 


716 


161 


31 


729 



SILVER OOODS— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 838 

February 856 

March 844 

April 826 

May 839 

June 851 

July 837 

August 888 

September 925 

October 059 

November 942 

December 925 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


277 


27 


1,142 


285 


28 


1,169 


272 


26 


1,142 


239 


25 


1,090 


285 


27 


1,151 


261 


27 


1,139 


268 


27 


1,132 


269 


20 


1,177 


291 


25 


1.241 


283 


29 


1.271 


280 


30 


1,252 


250 


29 


1,204 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



SMELTING AND RHFINING (GOLD, SILVER, 

MENTS. 

Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January ;{,909 

February 3,393 

March 3,351 

April 3,561 

May 3,546 

June 3,622 

July 3,536 

August " 3,636 

September 3,740 

October 3,758 

November 3.654 

December 3,534 



COPPER, ET 


C.)— TEN E 


STABLISH- 


Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


7 


4 


3.920 


6 


4 


3,403 


6 


4 


S.861 


6 


4 


3,571 


6 


4 


3,566 


7 


5 


8,634 


7 


6 


3,648 


8 


6 


3,649 


9 


9 


8.758 


9 


8 


3,776 


9 


8 


3,671 


9 


8 


3,551 



SOAP AND TALLOW—NINETEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1.118 

February 1,258 

March 1,321 

April 1,347 

May 1,373 

June 1,372 

July 1,345 

August 1,384 

September 1,390 

October 1,397 

November 1, 301 

December 1,312 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 yean. 


Employed 


264 


12 


1,394 


273 


12 


1,643 


267 


12 


1.600 


398 


13 


1,758 


399 


13 


1,785 


388 


13 


1,773 


364 


14 


1,723 


397 


15 


1.796 


423 


15 


1,828 


428 . 


16 


1.841 


407 


17 


1,725 


368 


17 


1.697 



STEEL AND IRON (BAR)— SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 819 

February 771 

March 829 

April 777 

May 812 

June 773 

July 687 

August 746 

September 828 

October 839 

November 852 

December 843 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


56 




875 


59 




830 


52 




881 


51 




828 


48 




860 


44 




817 


44 




731 


44 




790 


48 




876 


48 




887 


38 




890 


32 




875 
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TABLE No. 5. — Nu'mber of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

STEEL AND IRON (STRTjCTURAL)— TWENTY-THRDE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. IC years 

and over. 

January 2.078 

February 1,864 

March 1.828 

April 1,909 

May 1,939 

June 2,080 

July 2,111 

Augrust 2,202 

September 2, 155 

October 2,147 

November 2,146 

December 2,090 



Women 

16 years 

and over. 



Children 

under 

16 years. 



Total 
Number 
Employed. 
2,078 

1,864 
1.828 
1.909 
1.939 
2.060 
2,111 
2,202 
2.155 
2,147 
2.146 
2.090 



STEEL AND IRON (FORQINQ)— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. ^ 16 years 

and over. 

January 2,451 

February 2,284 

March 2,346 

April 2,293 

May 2,254 

June 2,262 

July 2,304 

Augrust 2,329 

September 2.362 

October 2,416 

November 2.462 

December 2,657 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


E:mployed 


9 


5 


2.466 


9 


6 


2.298 


11 


5 


2,862 


10 


5 


2.308 


9 


5 


2,268 


9 


5 


2.266 


9 


5 


2.818 


8 


5 


2.342 


9 


5 


2.376 


10 


6 


2.431 


11 


5 


2,478 


10 


5 


2,672 



TEXTILE PRODUCTS-NINE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 599 

Februai-y 615 

March 634 

April 641 

May 656 

June 672 

July 666 

August 675 

September 687 

October 688 

November 687 

December 690 



women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


328 


63 


990 


345 


63 


1.023 


362 


71 


1.057 


373 


73 


1.087 


392 


74 


1.122 


382 


66 


1.120 


381 


65 


1,112 


378 


72 


1,123 


373 


66 


1,126 


381 


73 


1,142 


868 


64 


1.119 


860 


62 


1,112 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Month8.^(Continued). 



THREAD— SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1,693 

February 1 , 713 

March 1,711 

April 1,686 

May 1,661 

June 1,674 

July 1,667 

August 1,667 

September 1,659 

October 1 , 702 

November 1,678 

December 1 , 663 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


3,012 


464 


5,169 


3,018 


456 


5,187 


2,981 


443 


5,135 


2,931 


424 


5,041 


2,887 


446 


4,994 


2,952 


435 


5.061 


3,029 


449 


5.145 


3,028 


457 


5.162 


3.135 


448 


5,242 


3,115 


434 


5,251 


3,078 


440 


5.196 


2.926 


432 


5,021 



TRUNKS AND TRAVELING BAGS— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 374 

February 511 

March 481 

April 536 

May 498 

June 516 

July 495 

Augrust 508 

September 505 

October ^ 474 

November 465 

December 432 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed. 


13 




388 


18 




530 


19 




501 


19 




555 


19 




518 


19 




535 


18 




514 


18 




527 


18 




524 


18 




493 


18 




474 


18 




451 



TRUNK AND BAG HARDWARE—NINE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. IG years 

and over. 

January 924 

February 968 

March 960 

April 975 

May 1,013 

June 1,062 

July 1,028 

August 1,107 

September , 1,085 

October 1,101 

November 997 

December 783 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


492 


113 


1,529 


493 


103 


1,564 


547 


121 


1,628 


452 


225 


1,652 


466 


131 


1,610 


488 


137 


1,677 


446 


138 


1,612 • 


502 


149 


1.758 


277 


162 


1.614 


583 


78 


1,762 


493 


249 


1.739 


289 


63 


1.135 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES— FOUR ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January * 154 

February 169 

March 182 

April leo 

May 162 

June 156 

July 161 

Au£:ust 161 

September 156 

October 151 

November 156 

December 155 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


9 






163 


9 






168 


9 






171 


9 






169 


9 






170 


9 






165 


9 






170 


9 






170 


9 






165 


10 






161 


10 






166 


10 






165 



UNDERWEAR (WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S)— TWENTY ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Moi|ths. 16 year.q 

and over. 

January , 117 

February 116 

March 116 

April 116 

May 115 

June 116 

July 112 

August 112 

September 115 

October 115 

November 117 

December 118 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


1,427 


80 


1,624 


1,410 


82 


1.608 


1,428 


81 


1,625 


1.428 


82 


1,626 


1,405 


80 


1,600 


1,361 


78 


1,555 


1,287 


80 


1,479 


1,327 


80 


1,519 


1,385 


81 


1,581 


1,406 


82 


1,603 


1,429 


83 


1,629 


1,484 


87 


1,689 



VARNISHES— SEVENTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 
Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 308 

February 302 

March 298 

April 298 

May 306 

June 301 

July 298 

August : 297 

September 294 

October 295 

November 296 

December 297 



women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


9 




317 


9 




311 


9 




307 


9 




307 


9 




315 


9 




310 


9 




307 


9 




306 


9 




303 


9 




304 


9 




305 


9 




306 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Piece-Workert Em< 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 

WATCHES. CASKS AND MATEJRIALr-ELBVBN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1,606 

February 1,555 

March 1,463 

April 1.397 

May 1.361 

June 1,306 

July 1,057 

August 1.259 

September 1,284 

October 1,346 

November 1,411 

December 1,410 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 yean 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 yean. 


Employed 


754 


76 


2.430 


727 


73 


2.365 


656 


70 


2,188 


628 


69 


2.094 


605 


73 


2.029 


649 


74 


1.929 


237 


77 


1,871 


460 


73 


1,792 


482 


72 


1.838 


491 


72 


1.909 


512 


71 


1.9M 


505 


74 


1,989 



WINDOW SHADES-FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 82 

February 80 

March 82 

April 80 

May 75 

June 78 

July 78 

August 80 

September 85 

October 85 

November 81 

December 83 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 yean. 


Employed 


4 




87 


2 




8S 


2 




85 


2 




83 


2 




78 


2 




81 


2 




81 


2 




88 


2 




88 


4 




90 


4 




86 


6 




89 



WOODEN GOODS— THIRTY-NINE ESTABUSHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 1,341 

February 1.821 

March 1,310 

April 1,364 

May 1,363 

June 1,364 

July 1,339 

August 1,351 

September 1,348 

October 1,342 

November 1,348 

December 1,370 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 yean 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 yean. 


Employed 


19 


4 


1.364 


18 


1 


1.340 


18 


1 


1.329 


20 


2 


1.386 


20 


2 


1.885 


18 


2 


1.874 


16 


2 


1.367 


16 


4 


1,371 


17 


4 


1.369 


17 


4 


1.863 


19 


5 


1.372 


17 


6 


1,893 
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TABLE No. 5. — Number of Wage Earners, Including Plece-Workers Em- 
ployed by Industries, 1908. — Aggregates by Months. — (Continued). 



WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS— TWENTY-SIX ESTABLJSHMENTS. 

Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 4.553 

February 4,632 

March 4,646 

April .: 4,679 

May 4.613 

June 4,581 

July 4,471 

Augrust 4,613 

September 4,551 

October 4,706 

November 4,668 

December 4,834 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


5,127 


650 


10.2.W 


5.160 


578 


10,370 


6,249 


580 


10,475 


5,211 


551 


10,441 


6,176 


573 


10,362 


6,199 


633 


10,413 


6,240 


651 


10,362 


6,160 


633 


10,296 


6,159 


640 


10.360 


5.266 


629 


10,601 


5.223 


675 


10,556 


5.243 


671 


10,748 



UNCLASSIFIED—Biaimr-TWO ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Men 

Months. 16 years 

and over. 

January 5,336 

February 6,068 

March 5,166 

April 6,436 

May 5,517 

June 6,6^ 

July 6,561 

Augrust 5,822 

September 6,041 

October 6,956 

November 5,366 

December 4,871 



Women 


Children 


Total 


16 years 


under 


Number 


and over. 


16 years. 


Employed 


772 


101 


6.209 


814 


104 


5,976 


875 


108 ' 


6,149 


890 


98 


6.423 


922 


105 


6,544 


890 


96 


6,551 


910 


76 


6.637 


991 


118 


6,931 


1.008 


131 


7,180 


1.033 


129 


7,118 


1.018 


113 


6,497 


964 


99 


5.934 



ALL INDUSTRIES— TWO THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Men Women Children Total 

Months. 16 years 16 years under Number 

and over. and over. 16 years. Employed. 

January 176,907 60,655 5,175 242,737 

February 174,724 62,274 5,209 242.207 

March 175,068 62,392 5,266 242,726 

April 177,304 61,011 5,210 243,626 

May 176,069 69,637 5,108 240,709 

June 176,213 59.253 6,109 240,576 

July 172,124 59,089 4,873 236,086 

Augrust 176,125 60,433 5,084 241,642 

September '. 183,298 60,749 5,423 249,470 

October 186,586 63,977 5,510 256,073 

November 186,484 64,494 5,757 256,735 

December 185,103 64,048 5.528 254,769 
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TABLE No. 6. — Amount Paid In Wages, by Industries. — Average Yearly 

Earnings, per Employee, 1908. 



o 

B 
Z 

o 



INDUSTRIES. 



a 



J? 



05 ® 

S-M C 
« o 
3W0 



.2 



l^i 



See 

<!_ as 






1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
V 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 



Agricultural Implements 

Artisans' tools 

Art tile 

Boilers , 

Boxes (wood and paper) 

Brewing (lager beer, ale and porter). 

Brick and terra cotta 

Brushes 

Buttons (metal) 

Buttons (pearl) 

Carpets and rugs 

Carriages and wagons , 

Chemical products 

Cigars and tobacco , 

Clothing 

Confectionery 

Cornices and skylights 

Corsets and corset waists..-. , 

Cutlery 

Cotton goods 

Cotton goods (finishing and dyeing)... 

Drawn wire and wire cloth 

Electrical appliances 

Fertilizers 

Food products 

Foundry (brass) 

Foundry (Iron) 

Furnaces, ranges and heaters 

Gas and electric light fixtures 

Glass (cut tableware) 

Glass (window and bottle) 

Glass mirrors 

Graphite products 

Hats (fur and felt) 

Hats (straw) 

High explosives 

Inks and mucilage 

Jewelry 

Knit goods 

Leather 

Leather goods 

Lamps 

Lime and cement 

Machinery ' 

Mattresses and bedding 

Metal goods 

Metal novelties 

Mining (iron ore) 

Musical Instruments 

Oilcloth (floor and table) 

Oils 



Paints <, 

Paper , 

Pig iron 

Pottery 

Printing and bookbinding 

Quarrying stone 

'Rtooflng (metal and tar) 

Rubber goods (hard and soft)... 

Saddles and harness 

Saddlery and harness hardware. 

Scientific instruments 

Sash, blinds and doors 

Shoes 

Shirts 

Shirt waists (women's) 



7 
39 

7 
14 
4S 
37 
67 
13 
10 
21 

7 
29 
62 
36 
]3 

7 
22 
11 
11 
43 
16 
18 
33 
10 
27 
20 
61 
13 
10 

6 
26 

4 

6 
33 

3 

8 

6 
84 
17 
71 
18 
11 
11 
130 

9 

68 
20 

6 
18 

8 
16 
13 
42 

5 

46 
19 
17 

7 
43 

7 

12 
19 
26 
80 



$267,996 

1,138.361 
281,762 
788,913 
651.797 

1,925,725 

2,060,553 
U3,927 
473,175 
426,086 
379,393 
523,494 

3,496,646 

2,720,678 
429,766 
132,540 
300,596 
636,691 
471,790 

1,873,621 

1,622,204 

3,004,511 

2,666,804 
682,121 

1.449,238 
696.995 

3.963.833 

1,057.291 
165,151 
104.240 

3,847,463 

52,456 

587,691 

2,892,909 

206,000 

919,488 

46,046 

1,755,186 
817,876 

2,703,072 
449,430 

1,505.252 

984,133 

10,062,855 

184,225 

3,059,967 
433,166 
749,919 
821,806 
709,782 

4,687,123 
694,655 

1,531,033 
299,145 

2,789.093 
711.800 
489.610 
305,036 

3,461.070 

32.668 

320.200 

2.307.749 
466.149 

1.672,816 

1.082.083 
139.664 



$664 86 
548 06 

406 98 
618 27 
3^ 07 
902 40 
430 00 
411 29 
387 21 
429 81 
418 39 
579 09 
521 03 
313 06 
382 01 
297 18 
676 60 
324 51 
385 13 
322 70 
466 88 

407 06 
628 62 
576 60 
603 60 

533 98 

534 59 
724 17 
532 75 
368 34 
620 36 
391 46 
393 56 
585 85 
740 07 
615 04 
648 54 
eOl 71 
275 01 

'613 50 
391 83 
."^86 85 
497 79 
598 81 
452 64 
474 86 
466 91 
451 76 
486 28 
532 47 
617 21 
556 79 
529 95 
481 71 
633 45 
579 17 
468 52 
606 43 
521 17 
379 86 
481 59 
609 88 
690 06 
432 70 
366 81 
226 36 
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TABLE No. 6. — Amount Paid in Wages, by Industries. — Average Yearly 

Earnings, per Employee, 1908. — (Continued). 



a 
z 

0) 

o 

o 



67 1 Shipbuilding 



INDUSTRIES. 



68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 



Silk (broad and ribbon). 

Silk dyelnj? 

Silk throwlngr , 

Silk mill supplies , 

Silver goods , 

Smelting and refining (gold, silver, copper, etc!)! 

Soap and tallow 

Steel and Iron (bar) 

Steel and iron (structural) 

Steel and iron (forging) 

Textile products 

Thread •. 

Trunks and traveling bags.!!!*..".!!."!!!!!.* 

Trunk and bag hardware 

Typewriters and supplies ! ! ! 

Underwear (women's and children's)....!!!! !!!" 

Varnishes 

Watches, cases and materiai!!!!!. !!!!!! 

Window shades 

Wooden goods !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Woolen and worsted goods..!!!!!!*!!! 

Unclassified 



« rt « 

las 



All industries 



16 
139 
23 
25 
16 
13 
10 
19 
7 

23 

18 

9 

6 

IS 

9 

4 

20 

17 

11 

6 

39 

26 

82 



SQ 

m 

o^ o 



$2,949,844 

8,295,175 

2,431,667 

438.563 

295,027 

692,631 

2,297,401 

967,314 

411,416 

1,410,691 

1,320,497 

397,968 

2,131,841 

271,615 

676,943 

98.123 

506.511 

243,316 

929.391 

45.896 

809,600 

4.072,087 

3,801,975 



2.127 



1122,957,883 






V 



a 






$733 06 
444 61 
555 30 
302 04 
444 32 
588 97 
635 34 
567 34 
486 88 
689 44 
564 36 
863 43 
415 32 
542 15 
361 04 
584 07 
,317 56 
789 99 
466 33 
539 96 
592 25 
390 27 
607 68 



$600 41 



7^ 



STATISTICS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

AGRIfrULTURAL IMPLBMENTS-SlTVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Nomber of Persons Beceivlns Specifled Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

|8 bat under |4- 



4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
12 
15 
20 
25 and awvt. 



6. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
10. 
25. 



/ ' 




IS ^wmo 




-^ xvnunner 


Men 


Womea 


Cblldien 


Receiving 


\% years 


It yean 


under 


Specifled 


and over. 


and over. 


U years. 


Amounts. 


* • • • 

1 






• • • • 

• • • • 


• • • • 

1 


5 






2 


7 


10 






2 


12 


n 










17 


21 










21 


32 










32 


126 










135 


S9 










89 


116 










116 


160 










ISO 


23 










23 


11 










11 



Total. 



610 



614 



ARTISANS' TOOl^S— THIRTY-NINE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specifled Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$8 but under |4- 



4 

6 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 
12 
16 
20 
26 and over. 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
20. 



Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and oven 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


9 


1 


1 


11 


26 


1 


10 


37 


82 


6 


10 


97 


73 


14 


• • • • 


87 


106 


28 


• • • • 


134 


142 


15 


• • • • 


157 


161 


8 


• • • • 


168 


197 


1 


• • • • 


198 


360 


2 


• • • • 


362 


427 


4 


...> 


431 


310 


• • • • 


• ■ • • 


310 


188 


■ • • « 


• • • • 


188 


63 


• • • • 


• • • • 


63 



Total 2,144 



79 



21 



2.244 



STATISTICS O]? MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weel<iy Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

ART TILE— SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receivincr Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



$3 but 


¥" 

un<5fir J4 


4 " 






5 


5 '< 


6 


6 " 


7 


7 " 


8 


8 " 


9 


9 •' 


10 


10 " 


12 


12 " 


15 


15 " 


20 


20 " 


25 


25 and 


over. 




TotJ 


ll.. 





Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


imder 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • ■ 


7 


• • • • 


7 


2 


3 


4 


9 


33 


85 


19 


187 


30 


46 






76 


30 


48 






78 


39 


28 






67 


16 


4 






20 


127 


5 






132 


52 


1 






63 


74 


1 






75 


33 


1 






34 


23 


• • « • 






23 


12 


• • • • 






12 



471 



229 



23 



723 



BOI I.ETRS-FOURTEKN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



tJnder |3 

$3 but under $4. 

4 " " 5. 

5 " " 6. 

6 " " 7. 

7 •• •• 8. 

8 " " 9. 

9 " •• 10. 
10 " " 12. 
12 " " 15. 
15 •• •• 20. 
20 " " 25. 
25 



and over. 



Men 
16 years 
and over. 
27 
7 

17 

26 

31 

83 

119 

268 

335 

319 

307 

170 

83 



-Amounts who are ^ Number 

Women Children Receiving 

16 years under 

and over. 16 years. 



Specified 

Amounts. 

27 

7 

. 17 

26 

31 

83 

119 

268 

335 

319 

307 

170 

S3 



Total 1.742 



\... 



1,742 



78 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage- Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

BOXES (WOOD AND PAPER)— FORTY-THREE ESTABI^ISHMEXTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Eamlners. 



13 but 
4 " 


un 


« « • 

ider 


$4 


5 


5 " 






6 


6 " 


7 


7 •* 


8 


S " 


9 ; 


9 •• 


10 


10 " 


12 


12 " 


15 


15 " 


20 


20 " 


26 


25 and 


ftv«r_ 




Tot 


al.. 





t 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Numbet 
Receiving- 


16 years 


16 


years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


4 




30 


22 


56 


33 




155 


45 


233 


47 




138 


16 


201 


56 




22S 


9 


293 


46 




174 


4 


224 


52 




160 


4 


216 


39 




94 




133 


96 




90 




186 


115 




62 




177 


126 




24 




150 


95 




1 




96 


26 




• > • • 




25 


13 




• • • • 




13 



747 



1,156 



100 



2.003 



BREWING (LAGER BEER, ALE AND PORTER)— THIRTY-SEVEN 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 
, Amounts who are s Number 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

|3 but under |4. 

4 " • " 

5 " " 

6 •• " 

n n II 

8 " " 

9 " '• 

10 " 

12 " 

15 •' 

20 " " 

25 and over. 



5 

6 : 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

16 

20 1,530 

25. « 263 

66 



Men 
16 years 
and over. 
6 
6 
13 
14 
9 
10 
10 
15 
115 
196 



Women 

le years 

and over. 



Children 

under 
16 years. 



5 
2 
2 

1 



Receiving 

Specified 

Amounts. 

6 

6 

15 

19 

11 

12 

• 11 

15 

115 

195 

1,530 

263 

55 



Total 2,240 



12 



2,252 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7.— Classified Weelcly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. 

©RICK AND TERRA COTTA— SIXTY-SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under ?3 

|3 but under M- 

5 " 

6 " 

8 " 

9 •• 

10 " 

12 " 

15 •' 

20 " " 

25 and over. 



Men 
16 years 
and over. 
24 
32 
42 
99 
411 
774 



-Amounts who are 
Women 
16 years 
and over. 



5 

6 

7 

8 

9 1,680 

10 1.481 

12 1.047 

15 737 

20 307 

25 123 

42 



15 



Lng Specified 


Total 




Number 
Receiving 


^ 
Children 


under 


Specified 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• ■ • • 


24 


7 


39 


11 


63 


9 


123 


13 


424 


• • ■ • 


774 






1.682 






1.481 






1.049 






737 






807 






124 


• • 




42 



Total 6,799 



20 



40 



6,859 



BRUSHES— THIRTETEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of PerBons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Eamingrs. 



IS bv 


It under 

1 • 4 4 

id over. 
Total.. 


14 


•••••••••••••••••• 


4 • 


5 




5 " 


6 




6 ' 


7 




7 ' 


8 




8 • 


9 




9 ' 


10 




10 • 


12 




12 • 


15 




15 ' 


20 




20 • 


25 




25 ai 













Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 




3 


7 


10 


8 


9 


2 


19 


13 


25 


1 


39 


IS 


19 


• • • • 


32 


18 


18 






36 


18 


8 






26 


18 


4 






22 


S2 


6 






38 


26 


1 






26 


22 


2 






24 


23 


• • • • 






23 


• 9 


• • • • 






9 


8 


• • • « 






3 



202 



96 



10 



sorr 



8o 



STATISTICS OF I.ABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

industries, 1908. — (Continued). 



BUTTONS (METAL)— TEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Peraons Reoelvlns Specified Total 



Classiflcalion of Weekly Eamlnsrs. Men 

16 years 
and over. 

Under |3 9 

$3 but under |4 36 

4 " •• 6 31 

5 " •• 6 42 

6 " " 7 32 

7 *• " 8 17 

8 " " 9 22 

9 •• •• 10 29 

10 *' " 12 45 

12 •• " 15 82 

15 •• •• aO 118 

20 " " 26 80 

25 and over 90 

Total 638 



□aounis w^uo 
Women 
16 years 

and over. 
99 


Children 

under 
16 years. 
84 


-> Mumoer 
Recelvlns 
^jMclfled 
Amounts. 
142 


44 


24 


IM 


95 


2 


128 


103 


2 


147 


96 




128 


93 




110 


64 




76 


81 




60 


37 




82 


31 




113 


3 




121 


1 


.... • 


81 


• • • • 




90 



687 



62 



1.382 



BUTTONS (PEARL)— TWENTY-ONE ESTABLISHMENTS'. 



Number of Persons Receivinir Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Eaminsrs. 



Under %Z 

$3 but under $4. 



4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
12 
15 
20 
25 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



and over. 



1 • 


A.IUOV 


iniB wnu 




-% xNuxuDer 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Receiving- 


16 years 


16 


years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


4 




28 


« • • • 


82 


S 




• 


87 


61 


34 




41 


31 


106 


37 




88 


1 


76 


46 




44 




90 


C2 




65 




117 


54 




18 




72 


105 




8 




113 


lOB 




4 




113 


154 




8 




156 


137 




1 




138 


25 




• • • • 




26 


19 




• • • • 




19 



Total. 



791 



248 



69 



1,108 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

CARPETS AND RUGS-SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

|3 but under |4. 

4 •' *• 5. 

5 " " 6. 

6 " " 7. 

7 " " 8. 

8 " " 9. 

9 " " 10. 
10 •* " 12. 
12 " •• 15. 
15 •• • 20. 
20 " " 25. 
25 and over 

Total 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



f 

Men 


-Amounts who are 

Women Children 


-^ Number 
ReceiviniT 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


15 


19 


4 


88 


26 


28 


22 


76 


25 


51 


1 


77 


34 


40 




74 


60 


52 




112 


29 


22 




51 


46 


30 




76 


41 


17 




58 


92 


17 




109 


94 


8 




102 


97 


4 




101 


11 


■ • • • 




11 


11 


• • • • 




11 


581 


288 


27 


896 



CARRIAGES,' AND WAGONS— TWEINTY-NINE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

/ Amounts who are ^ Numb«)r 

Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 



Under $3 

13 but under |4 

4 •• •' 5 

5 " •• 6 

6 •• " 7 

7 " •* 8 

8 •• •• 9 

9 '* •• 10 

10 " " 12 

12 '• " 15 

15 " " 20 

20 " " 25 

25 and over 

Total 923 

6 LAB 



3 






• • • • 

3 


8 






8 


13 






13 


16 






16 


39 






39 


68 






68 


89 






89 


214 






214 


223 






223 


181 






181 


60 






60 


9 






9 



923 



82 



STATISTICS OF I.ABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekiy Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS— SIXTY-TWO ESTABUSHMBNTS. 



Number of Persons Receivins Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

$3 but under $4. 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
12 
15 
20 
25 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

91 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



and over. 



Total 5,567 



r 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
ReceivinsT 


16 years 


16 yean 


under 


Speoifled 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


10 


51 


6 


67 


10 


72 


23 


105 


43 


316 


26 


384 


114 


421 


7 


542 


156 


874 


10 


539 


206 


272 


2 


480 


408 


214 


5 


627 


714 


115 




829 


1.524 


64 




1,588 


1,163 


28 




1.191 


871 


7 




878 


219 


1 




2»> 


130 


• • • • 




130 



1,936 



78 



7.580 



CIGARS AND TOBACCO— THIRTY-SIX ESTABLISHMENTS'. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



^3 



Under $J 

$3 but under $4. 



4 
5 
6 
7 
S 
9 

10 
12 
15 
20 
25 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



and over. 



Total 1,864 



f 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving' 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


35 


339 


107 


481 


31 


339 


161 


781 


68 


1,428 


83 


1,579 


74 


1,412 


17 


1.503 


124 


1,205 


5 


1,334 


185 


836 


10 


1,031 


186 


563 


5 


754 


283 


364 




647 


242 


183 




425 


273 


65 




338 


246 


7 




263 


86 


• • ■ • 




86 


31 


.... 


• • • • 


31 



6,991 



388 



9,243 



STATISTICS 01? MANUFACTURES, 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — ^(Continued). 

CLOTHING— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving: Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Men 



16 years 
and over. 

Under |3 4 

13 but under %i 10 

4 •• •* 5 22 

5 " " 6 34 

6 " •• 7 47 

7 " " 8 43 

8 " •• 9 62 

9 " •• 10 74 

10 " " 12 99 

12 •• •• 16 100 

15 •• " 20 88 

20 •• •• 25 26 

25 and over 8 

Total 612 



mounts ^ho 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


8 


3 


15 


47 


1 


58 


62 






84 


135 






169 


141 






188 


81 






124 


141 






203 


56 






130 


68 






167 


27 






127 


2 






85 


1 






27 


• • • • 






8 



769 



1.885 



CONPErCTIONEHY— SEVEN ESTABLI&liMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly E^arnings. 



Under |3 

$3 but under $4 

4 " " 6 

5 •• •• 6 

6 •• " 7 

7 " •* 8 

8 " •• 9, 

9 •* "10 
10 " " 12 
12 " •• 15 
15 " " 20 
20 •• " 25 
25 and over 

Total 



, J 

Men 


Lmounts wh< 
Women 


are 

Children 


-> Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 


yearn 


\mder 


Specified 


and over. . 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 






• « ■ • 


5 


S 


1 




74 


27 


102 


11 




82 


25 


118 


23 




59 


* • • 




82 


18 




69 


• • • 




87 


15 




21 


• • • 




36 


33 




17 


• • • 




50 


23 




4 


• • • 




27 


20 




3 


• » • 




23 


23 




2 


• • • 




25 


16 




• • • • 


•3« 




16 


6 




1 


• • • 




7 


2 




• • • • 


• • • 




2 



191 



%Z1 



57 



580 



84 



STATISTICS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

CORNICES AND SKYLIGHTS— TWENTY-TWO ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Recelvingr Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

|3 but under |4. 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

16 

20 

26 



and over. 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
26. 



1 ■ 


-Amounts who 


are 


-x Nuinber 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Recelvlns 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 






f • •• 


. 1 . • 


6 




• • • ■ 


5 


21 




• • • ■ 


21 


14 




• • • • 


14 


19 




4 


23 


10 




1 


11 


13 


2 


• • • • 


15 


41 


■ • • ■ 


• • • • 


42 


44 


1 


■ • • • 


45 


43 


1 


• • • • 


44 


72 


• • • • 


• • • • 


72 


165 


• ■ • • 


• * • • 


165 


27 


• • • • 


• • • ■ 


27 



Total. 



476 



484 



CORSETS AND CORSET WAISTS— ELEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Kumber of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under 93 

|3 but under |4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
26. 



4 •• 

5 •• 

6 •• 

7 " 

8 " 

9 " 

10 •• 

12 •• 

15 " 

20 " 

25 and over. 



Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


--k Number 
Receivinar 


16 years 


16 years 


imdar 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


2 


31 


58 


91 


3 


107 


33 


143 


3 


307 


18 


328 


12 


262 






264 


10 


291 






301 


10 


318 






328 


9 


211 






220 


12 


172 






184 


16 


170 






185 


26 


46 






71 


32 


12 






44 


15 


2 






17 


7 


• • • • 






T 



Total. 



156 



1,919 



109 



2.188 



STATISTICS O^ MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 



CUTLERY— ELEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

, Amounts who are— — — — ^ Number 

Classification of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under $3 14 7 2 23 

$3 but under |4 41 13 12 68 

4 •• •• 6 56 19 7 82 

5 " *• 6 63 28 .... 91 

6 •• " 7 68 18 .... 76 

7 " •• 8 57 8 .... 66 

8 •• " 9 99 10 .... 109 

9 •• •• 10 79 5 .... 84 

10 •' •• 12 129 1 .... 180 

12 «• " 16 169 .... .... 169 

15 " " 20 182 .... .... 182 

20 " " 25 61 .... .... 61 

2Fi and over 10 .... .... 10 

Total 1,018 109 21 1,148 



COTTON GOODS— FORTY-THREE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

t Amounts who are ^ Number 

Classification of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under |3 3 381 97 481 

$3 but under $4 30 453 135 618 

4 •• •• 6 44 776 89 909 

6 •• •* 6 74 967 15 1,056 

6 " " 7 170 897 3 1,070 

7 •• " 8 173 601 .... 774 

8 " •• 9 165 224 .... 389 

9 " •• 10 195 149 .... 844 

10 •• •• 12 227 126 .... 363 

12 " " 16 221 38 .... 259 

15 " " 20 155 9 .... 164 

20 " " 25 46 1 .... 47 

25 and over 49 .... .... 49 

Total 1,552 4,622 389 6,513 
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STATISTICS OF I^\BOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE Ho. 7.r-ClaMified Weekly Earnings of 

Induetrtes, 190&— (Continued). 



by 



CV/TTOX GOODS (FiNlSHLNG AKD I>YEING>— FIFTREN ^TABLJSHMEKTS. 



, Mamber oC Pi 

ClaMiflcatlon of Weekly Eaminsa. 

If 

and orer, 

Under IS 3 

n tmt indw' 14 S 

4 •• •• s e 

S " " • 178 

i " •' 7 2ii 

7 ♦• '• S 

S " " • 72T 

• " *• 19 

10 *• '• u 

12 •' " IS an 

If " •' sf tn 

20 ♦* " 3f fif 

2f and OT«r 114 

Total 8.US 



Total 
Mnniber 




U 



12 

6 
8 



an 
us 

a 

U4 



061 



42 



8.888 



DRAWN WIRE AND WIRE CLOTH— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

/ ^Amounts who a re > Number 

Classification of Weekly Earnings. Hen Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under $8 •••••••»••• .•..••*... .... .... .... .... 

18 but under |4 7 .... 2 9 

4 " " f 49 10 1 60 

f '• '• 6 44 95 2 141 

6 •• " 7 89 38 .... 127 

7 " " 8 53 30 .... 83 

8 •• " 9 84 24 .... 108 

9 •• •• 10 345 16 ...: 360 

10 " " U 18S 16 .... 200 

12 •• •• 15 375 .... .... 376 

16 *• " 20 274 1 .... 275 

20 •• •• 26 142 .... .... 142 

26 and over , 42 .... .... 42 

Total 1.689 228 6 1,928 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weelcly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES— THIRTY-THREE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receivlns Specified Total 

t ^Amounts who are ^ Number 

Classification of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 18 years. Amounts. 

Under |3 38 46 4 87 

13 but under |4 37 25 19 81 

4 •• •• 6 75 70 14 169 

6 •• •• 6 190 143 16 349 

6 •• •• 7 247 194 .... 441 

7 " •• 8 210 88 .... 298 

8 •• •• 9 262 63 .... 325 

9 " •• 10 610 32 .... 642 

10 •• " 12 758 31 .... 789 

12 " " 15 880 14 .... 844 

16 •• •• 20 963 2 .... 965 

20 •• •• 26 386 .... .... 386 

26- and over 163 .... .... 163 

Total 4,759 707 53 5,519 



FERTILIZERS— TEN ESTABLISHMENTS 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

$3 but under |4. 



<4 
(( 
II 
• I 
It 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
12 
15 
20 " 
25 and over. 



<4 
l< 
41 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
I I 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
26. 



Total I,82i2 



r 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


2 




• • • • 


2 


2 






• • • • 


2 


3 






• • • • 


3 


1 






• • • • 


1 


10 




k 


1 


11 


6 


2 


• • • • 


7 


71 


5 


3 


79 


833 


1 


• • • • 


834 


389 


2 


• • • • 


391 


160 


3 


• • • • 


163 


102 


• • • • 


• • • • 


102 


28 


• • • • 


• • • • 


28 


16 


• • • 


• 


• • • • 


16 



13 



1.639 
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STATISTICS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. 



iassified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 
Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 



FOOD PRODUCTS-TWENTY SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Numbar of Persons Recelvins Specified Total 



Classlflcatiou of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

|3 but under $4. 



4 •• 

5 " 

6 •• 

7 " 

8 " 

9 " 
10 " 
12 •• 
15 •• 
20 •• 
25 and over. 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
26. 



Total , 2,409 



t 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
ReceiviniT 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts 


9 


2 


2 


13 


28 


14 


44 


86 


42 


53 


6 


101 


29 


192 


1 


222 


31 


257 




288 


128 


34 




162 


101 


15 




116 


287 


7 




294 


594 


10 




604 


527 


3 




530 


506 


3 




611 


73 


• • • • 




73 


52 


• • • ■ 




62 



690 



53 



3.062 



FOUNDRY (BRASS)— TWENTY ETSTABLISHMENTfe. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

t Amounts who are » Number 

Cla&i?iflcation of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Recelvingr 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under $3 14 2 2 18 

$3 but under $4 26 3 2 31 

4 " " 6 43 8 4 55 

6 " '• 6 49 11 4 64 

6 •• •• 7 '. 70 9 3 82 

7 " " 8 96 10 2 108 

8 " •• 9 150 6 .... 156 

9 " " 10 132 4 .... 136 

10 " " 12 153 2 .... 155 

12 •• " 16 155 .... .... 155 

15 " " 20 206 .... .... 206 

20 '• •• 26 37 .... .... 37 

25 and over 9 .... .... 9 

Total 1,140 55 17 1,212 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

FOUNDRY (IRON)— FIFTY-ONE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

|3 but under $4. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
12 
15 
20 
25 



5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 1,213 

15 

20 

25 



and over. 



Men 


Women 


Children 


Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


57 


• ■ • • 


1 


68 


116 


17 


9 


142 


162 


32 


3 


197 


181 


21 


2 


204 


338 


10 


2 


360 


424 


6 




430 


660 


5 




666 


1.686 


5 




1.641 


1,213 


5 




1.218 


1,213 


4 




1,217 


1,580 


.... 




1.680 


305 


« • • « 




906 


100 


.... 




100 



Total 7,985 



105 



17 



8,107 



FURNACES, RANGES AND HEATERS— THIRTEETN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 



4 " 

6 " 

6 " 

7 •• 

8 " 

9 " 

10 •• 

12 •• 

16 •• 

20 " 

25 and over. 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



Total 1,648 



1 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


23 


« • • • 


1 


24 


19 


• • • • 


2 


21 


84 


1 




35 


87 


73 




110 


39 


1 




40 


47 


2 




49 


61 


2 




63 


123 


S 




126 


280 


8 




283 


223 


• • • • 




223 


300 


• • • • 




300 


208 


• • « • 




208 


264 


• • • • 




254 



86 



1,736 
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STATISTICS OF I.ABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weeldy Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

GAS AND EliECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES— TEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Eamingrs. 



Under $3 

|3 but under |4. 



4 " 

E •• 

6 " 

7 •• 

8 •• 

9 " 
10 " 
12 " 
16 *• 
20 •' 
25 and over. 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 

ao. 

25. 



' Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Recelvingr 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


■ • • • 

5 


• • • • 

• • • • 


■ • • • 

2 


• • ■ • 

7 


7 


4 


2 


13 


12 


7 


4 


23 


17 


1 


• • • 




18 


28 


1 








.29 


19 


2 








21 


40 










40 


45 










46 


62 










62 


71 










71 


11 










11 


6 










6 



Total. 



822 



16 



846 



GLASS (CUT TABLEWARE)— Six ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

|3 but under |4. 



4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

15 

20 

25 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
20. 
25. 



and over. 



Number of Persons Receivingr Specified 


Total 




A Tvi AiiTi^fl wTiA '^v..^ 


Number 
Receiving: 


Men 


Women 


Children 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over^ 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


6 


• • • • 


6 


12 


26 


12 


6 


44 


40 


10 






60 


23 


6 






29 


24 


6 






ao 


16 


• • • • 






16 


18 


2 






20 


24 


2 






26 


36 


1 






36 


43 


• • • • 






4S 


25 


1 






26 


2 


• • • ■ 






2 


3 


• • • ■ 






3 



Total. 



284 



40 



12 



336 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekiy Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

GLASS (WINDOW AND BOTTLE)— TWE?NTY-SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Eamlnflrs. 



Under $3 

|3 but under |4 

4 •• 

5 " 

6 •• 

7 •• 

8 " 

9 " 
10 " 
12 •• 
16 ♦• 
20 " 



«i 



Men 
LC years 
and over. 
10 
61 

6 384 

6 831 

7 1,280 

8 568 

9 398 

30 719 

12 462 

IB 49B 

20 461 

26 006 



26 and over 1,626 



nounts who 
Women 


are 
Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


under 


e^dfied 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


3 


5 


18 


10 


47 


118 


64 


170 


608 


80 


36 


941 


16 


23 


1,268 


13 




681 


1 






399 


4 






723 








4S2 








495 








461 








606 








1.626 



Total 7,741 



180 



275 



8,196 



GLASS MIRRORS— POUR ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

$3 but under |4 

4 " *• 6 

6 •• •• 6 

6 •• •• 7 

7 " " 8 

8 •• " 9 

9 " •• 10 

10 " " 12 

J2 " " 15 , 

15 •• " 20 

20 •• •• 26 

25 and over 

Total ISO 



Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are— — 
Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 




• • • • 


»• t. 


• • • • 




• • • • 


6 


6 


S 


3 


4 


10 


10 


3 


• ■ • • 


13 


8 


7 


• • • 1 




15 


9 


• • • • 


• • • I 




9 


9 


2 


• • • 




11 


14 


• • • • 


• • ■ f 




14 


24 








• • • 




24 


27 








• • • 




27 


22 








• • • 




22 


1 








• • • 




1 


3 








• • • 




S 



15 



10 



166 



92 



STATISTICS OF IvABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE Nol 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

GRAPHITE PRODUCTS— SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classlflcation of Weekly Eamlngs. 



Under |3 

13 but under $4 

4 •• " 6 

6 •• •• 6 

6 •• *• 7 

7 •• " 8 

8 " " 9 , 

9 •• " 10 

10 " " 12 

12 " •• 16 

16 '• •• 20 

20 •* •• 26 

26 and over 

Total 899 



Men 


-Amounts wh< 
Women 


are 

Children 


^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 




2 


28 


SO 


64 


122 


45 


221 


82 


140 


4 • • • 


222 


107 


129 


1 


237 


n-j 


116 




235 


66 


79 




i^ 


F-9 


68 




117 


42 


51 




' 98 


102 


20 




122 


117 


9 




126 


106 


2 




108 


39 


• • • • 




89 


16 


• • • • 




16 



728 



74 



1.701 



HATS (FUR AND FELT)— THIRTY -THREE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Recelvine: Specified Total 

( ^Amounts who are ^ Number 

ClasGlflcatlon of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Recelvinsr 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under |3 6 11 4 20 

13 but under $4 22 46 7 74 

4 •• " 5 66 182 6 264 

5 •• " 6 104 110 .... 214 

6 " •• 7 168 162 .... 320 

7 •• •• 8 142 181 .... 823 

8 " •• 9 144 152 .... 296 

9 " •• 10 278 118 .... 896 

10 " •• 12 394 129 .... 523 

12 " •• 16 616 88 .... 704 

15 •• " 20 969 32 .... 1.001 

20 " " 26 692 19 .... 711 

25 and over 327 9 .... 336 

Total 3,927 1,228 17 6,172 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earninge of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

HATS (STRAW)—THRBE BfeTABUSHMBNTS. 



Number of PenonB Receiving Specified Total 



Clasfllflcatlon of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |S 

$3 but under |4 

4 •• •• 6 

6 " •* 8 

6 *• •• 7 

7 •* " 8 

8 " •• 9 

9 *• •• 10 

10 •• " 12 

12 •• •• 16 

15 •• . •• 20 

20 " •• 26 

26 and over 

Total 284 



Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


18 years. 


Amounts. 


6 


• • • • 

10 


• » • • 

8 


« • • • 

19 


7 


9 




16 


7 


17 




24 


18 


68 




74 


19 


48 




67 


36 


64 




89 


47 


86 




82 


41 


100 




141 


48 


88 




80 


48 


18 




66 


9 


6 




14 


4 


• • • • 




4 



379 



HIGH explosive&~e;ioht estabushmesyts. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

t ^Amounts who are » Number 

Classificatlcn of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Childroi Receiving 

16 years 18 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 18 years. Amounts. 

Under |3 11 1 ....' 12 

18 but under |4 13 2 .... 16 

4 •• •* 5 17 2 3 22 

6 *• " 6 19 2 1 22 

6 ♦• •• 7 48 10 6 63 

7 '• •• 8 2S 17 1 46 

8 •• " 9 29 8 .... 32 

9 •• •• 10 317 4 .... 821 

10 •• " 12 2TO 17 .... 277 

12 •• " 16 446 1 .... 447 

16 •• •• 20 866 .... .... 866 

20 *• •• 26 117 .... .... 117 

26 and over 24 .... .... 84 

Total 1,694 59 10 1,763 
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STATISTICS OF I^ABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 



INKS AND MUCIU^aE— SIX ESTABLISHMBNTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under |4 

4 •• •• 6 

5 " •* 6 

6 " •« 7 

7 " •• 8 , 

8 " •• 9 

9 " •• 10 , 

10 " " 12 

12 •• •• 16 , 

15 " •• 20 

20 " " 26 

25 and over , 

Total 66 



f « 

Men 


Amounts whi 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• * • • 


• • • • 


1 


10 






11 


* • • • 


1 






1 


1 


2 






3 


1 


Z 


1 




3 


2 








2 


8 








3 


2 








2 


16 








16 


18 








18 


16 








16 


2 








2 


4 








4 



16 



81 



JEWELRY— EIGHTY-FOUR ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. Men 

16 years 
and over. 

Under $3 23 

$3 but under $4 79 

4 " " 6 92 

6 " •• 6 75 

6 " " 7 * 67 

7 " " 8 61 

8 •• " 9 60 

9 " " 10 84 

10 " " 12 165 

12 " " 15 331 

15 '• " 20 678 

20 " •' 25 436 

25 and over 334 

Total 2,386 



mounts wh( 
Women 


aro 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


22 


81 


76 


85 


31 


145 


90 


6 


188 


97 


3 


176 


101 


3 


171 


90 


1 


152 


107 




167 


101 




185 


94 




259 


69 




400 


13 




591 


• • • • 




436 


• • • • 




334 



819 



76 



8,279 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

KNIT GOODS— SEVENTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classifleation of Weekly Earningrs. 



Under |3 

$3 but under $4. 



4 " 

5 •' 

6 • 

7 " 

8 " 

9 " 

10 •• 

12 •* 

15 •• 

20 " 

25 and over. 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



/" - ■ 
Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receivlna: 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


S^dfled 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 


20 


7 


27 


8 


S5 


38 


81 


14 


128 


39 


181 


44 


217 


12 


273 


e? 


818 


12 


397 


76 


822 


8 


401 


78 


419 


.• •* 


497 


ni 


470 






581 


162 


133 






295 


168 


28 






196 


114 


5 






119 


35 


2 






37 


41 


• • • • 






41 



Total. 



918 



2,097 



HI 



3.126 



LEATHER— SEVENTY-ONE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Clas.<?ification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 



4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

15 

20 

25 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



and over. 



Total 5,000 



1 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-» Number 
Receiving? 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


25 


1 


• • • • 


26 


14 


5 


10 


29 


59 


17 


7 


88 


109 


15 


11 


135 


181 


6 


• • • • 


187 


305 


3 






308 


S64 


7 






371 


675 


2 






677 


877 


8 






885 


1,154 


• • • • 






1.154 


814 


1 






816 


270 


• • • • 






270 


153 


• • • • 






153 



65 



28 



5,093 



96 



STATISTICS O^ I.ABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

industries, 1908.— (Continued). 

LEATHER GOODS— EIGHTEEN EBTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under %4: 

i " " 5. 

5 " •* 6. 

6 •' " 7. 

7 " '* 8. 

8 ' " 9. 

9 •• •• 10. 
10 •* " 12. 
12 •• " 15. 
15 •' •• 20. 
20 " " 25. 
25 and over 

Total 



Men 


-Amounts wh3 
Women 


are 

Children 


-» Number 
Recelvinsr 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 


4 


7 


11 


36 


106 


32 


174 


91 


94 


17 


202 


48 


98 


1 


147 . 


69 


82 


2 


153 


37 


27 


1 


65 


44 


11 


■ • • «. 


56 


54 


8 


• ■ • « 


62 


73 


9 


• • • • 


82 


147 


5 


• • • • 


152 


34 


6 


• • • • 


89 


28 


• • • ■ 


• • • • 


28 


14 


• • • ■ 


• • • • 


14 



726 



449 



60 



1.234 



LAMPS— ELBVBTN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Eamingrs. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 



4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
12 
15 
20 
25 



«« 



5. 
£. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
20. 
25. 



and over. 



Total 1,337 



f 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving: 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


4 


37 


1 


42 


7 


74 


1 


82 


23 


399 


2 


424 


29 


668 


14 


711 


37 


687 


6 


730 


54 


570 


2 


626 


224 


539 


1 


764 


192 


367 




569 


218 


303 




521 


193 


59 




252 


267 


3 




270 


54 


■ • • • 




54 


35 


• • • • 




35 



3,706 



27 



5,070 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weelciy Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

UMB AND CEMENT— ELEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receivingr Specified Total 

/ ^Amounts who are ^ Number 

Classification of Weekly Eaminss. Men Women Children Receiving: 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under |3 9 .... — 9 

$3 but under $4 7 .... .... 7 

4 " •• 5 7 .... 4 11 

5 " " 6 23 10 .... 33 

6 " " 7 44 9 .... 53 

7 *' " 8 495 .... .... 495 

8 •' •• 9 235 1 .... 236 

9 *• " 10 494 .... • .... 494 

10 " •* 12 673 .... .... 673 

12 •• *• 15 388 .... .... 388 

15 '* " 20 225 .... .... 225 

20 *' " 25 47 .... .... 47 

25 and over 31 .... .... 81 

Totel 2,678 20 4 2.702 



MACHINERY— ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

, ^Amounts who are ^ Number 

Ciasi>iflcatioh of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts, 

Under |3 205 17 14 236 

$3 but under $4 265 40 17 322 

4 '* " 5 379 122 21 522 

5 " " 6 399 98 4 501 

6 " •• 7 563 111 9 683 

7 ** " 8 1,106 91 1 1,198 

8 " " 9 1,455 65 .... l.glO 

9 •• '* 10 1,610 30 .... 1,640 

10 " " 12 2,759 29 .... 2,788 

12 " " 15 4,974 7 .... 4,981 

15 " •• 20 4,660 1 .... 4,661 

20 " " 25 994 1 .... 99R 

25 and over 561 561 

Total 19,980 602 66 20,598 

7 I.AB. 



98 



STATISTICS OF I.ABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weeldy Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

MATTRESSES AND BEDDING— NINE ESTABLJBHMB2NTS. 



Number of Persons Receivlnff Speclfled Total 



Classification of Weekly Eaminirs. Men 

16 years 
and over. 

Under $8 1 

|8 bnt under M 19 

4 '• •• 6 30 

6 •• •• 6 33 

6 " •• 7 15 

7 «• " 8 23 

8 •• •• 9 27 

9 •• " 10 .-. 89 

10 •• " 18 78 

12 •• •• IS 46 

15 •• " 80 81 

90 " •• 25 18 

28 and over • 

ToUl 846 



nouuta WHO 




-^ i^iuxnoer 


Women 


Children 


Receiving 


16 years 


under 


Specified- 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


•• • . 


• • • • 


1 


1 


3 


23 


11 


.... 


41 


84 


• . »• 


67 


12 


«... 


27 


6 


• • . • 


89 


5 


• • . • 


32 


7 


• . • . 


86 


4 


• . • . 


77 


4 


. • • • 


50 


1 


• . • . 


32 


• • •« 


• * •• 


18 


• • • . 


«• «• 


6 



75 



424 



METAL GOODS— SIXTT-EJIGHT BTSTABLISHMBNTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

/ Amounts who are ^ Number 

CtasBlflcatlon of Weekly Eaminpi. Men Women Children Receivins 

16 years 16 years under i^ieclfled 

and OTer. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under $3 41 22 20 88 

$3 but under $4 109 176 68 887 

4 •• " 6 285 816 50 601 

5 '• " 6 323 416 22 761 

6 •• •• 7 402 282 9 693 

7 •• •• 8 442 174 1 617 

8 •• •• 9 481 96 .... 677 

9 •• *• 10 648 43 .... 691 

10 •• •• 18 813 16 .... 829 

12 •• " IS 776 7 .... 788 

16 " *• SO 768 .... .... 768 

20 " " 86 268 .... .... 252 

25 and over.* • 104 .... .... 104 

Total 5.894 1.547 IBS 7,096 
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TABLE No. 7.— Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

METAL NOVELTIES— TWE^JTY BSTA BLIfiHMBNTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 

4 •• •• 5 

5 " " 6 

6 *• *' 7 

7 *' " 8. 

8 •• " 9 

9 •• " 10 
10 •• " 12 
12 •• " 15 
15 •• •• 20 
20 •• " 25 
25 and over — 

Total.... 



f 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are- 
Children 


-^ Number 
Receivlngr 


li years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 




12 


4 


16 


19 


30 


18 


67 


44 


71 


9 


124 


T)! 


66 


5 


122 


60 


83 




93 


77 


85 




112 


75 


• 18 




93 


84 


5 




89 


92 


9 




101 


167 


3 




170 


123 


1 




126 


41 


1 




42 


14 


• • • • 




14 



849 



284 



36 



1,169 



MINING (IRON ORE)— SIX ESTABLISHMHINTS. 



Number of Persons Receiviner Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnlngra. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 



4 *• 

5 •• 

6 •• 

7 •• 

8 " 

9 •• 

10 •• 

12 " 

15 •• 

20 •• 

25 and over. 



It 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
20. 



Men 

16 years 

and over. 



-Amounts who are 

Women Children 



2 



14 
161 
110 
622 
607 
191 

46. 

15 



16 years 
and over. 



under 
16 years. 



Number 
Receiving: 

Specified 
Amounts. 





14 




161 




110 




622 




607 




191 




46 




15 


• • .• 


« • • • 



Totel 1,788 



1,773 



I(X) 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

MUSlCAb INSTRUMENTS— EIGHTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receivinsr Specified Total 



Classification of Weekl}' Earnings. 



Un(ier $3 

$3 but under %i. 



4 
5 
G 
< 

8 
9 
10 
12 
15 
20 
2o 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



and over. 



Total 1,505 



r 

Mon 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


.16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


39 


11 


1 


51 


47 


22 


11 


80 


60 


33 


4 


87 


128 


56 


2 


186 


123 


52 




17B 


73 


49 




122 


86 


39 




126 


124 


10 




134 


226 


13 




239 


279 


1 




280 


257 


1 




268 


49 


■ • ■ • 




49 


24 


1 




25 



288 



18 



1,811 



OILCLOTH (FLOOR AND TABLE)— ETIGHT ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving: Specified Total 



Clatslfloation of Weekly Earningrs. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
12 
15 
20 
2'. and over. 



4 I 
< > 
l« 



l< 
<< 
41 
< < 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
26. 



Total 1. 626 



Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving: 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


9 


• • ■ • 


• ■ • • 


9 


11 


• • • • 


• • • • 


11 


5 


• • ■ • 


3 


8 


17 


• • . . 


12 


29 


31 




■ • • • 


32 


59 


• • • • 






59 


264 








264 


310 


• • • ■ 






310 


304 


■ • • • 






304 


268 


24 






282 


186 


• • • • 






186 


57 


• • • • 






67 


16 


• • • • 






16 



25 



16 



1.566 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 



OILS-felXTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

, Amounts who are ^ Number 

Classlftcation of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

lj h cior vu •••»••••■•••■»••••••••■•••••••■•••■••• ••■• •••• «••• •••• 

|3 but under |4 2 3 2 7 

4 " " 5 9 7 66 82 

5 " " 6 44 1 13 58 

6 .." " 7 131 3 .... 134 

7 •• •• 8 101 1 .... 102 

8 " " 9 116 .... .... 116 

9 •* " 10 2,701 .... .... 2,701 

10 " " 12 1,620 .... .... 1.620 

12 •• " 15 1,142 1 .... 1,143 

15 " " 20 2,474 .... .... 2,474 

20 " " 25 257 .... .... 257 

25 and over 263 . .... 263 

Total 8,860 16 81 8,957 



l^AINTS— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Clasi^lficatlon of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under |4. 



4 «i << 

5 " " 

6 •• " 

8 •' " 

9 " 
iO " 
12 " 
15 •• 
20 " 

25 and over. 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
?5. 



Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 


1 


1 


2 


• • • • 


10 


9 


19 


13 


25 


4 


42 


7 


4 






11 


30 


17 






47 


33 


13 






46 


45 


16 






61 


259 


6 






265 


292 


6 






298 


215 


6 






220 


127 


1 






128 


33 


• • • • 






33 


13 


• • • • 






13 



Total 1,067 



104 



14 



1,185 



I02 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

PAPKR-FORTY-TWO ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of t^ersons Receiving Specified Total 

t ^Amounts who are ^ Number 

Classification of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

u ncier ^ o ■••• •«•. .... .•.. 

$3 but under $4 6 6 12 

4 " •* 5 32 64 22 118 

5 " " 6 59 116 12 187 

6 •• " 7 101 58 .... 154, 

7 " " 8 143 25 .... 168 

8 " " 9 '. 202 20 .... 222 

9 •• " 10 750 5 .... 756 

10 " " 12 425 11 .... 436 

12 " •• 15 474 4 .... 478 

15 " " 20 336 2 .... 838 

20 " " 25 139 .... .... 139 

25 and over 104 .... .... 104 

Total 2,771 306 84 8,111 



PIG IRON— FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4 

4 " •• 5 

5 " " 6 

6 " '* 7 4 

7 '• " 8 

8 " " 9 

9 " " 10 

10 " " 12 

12 " " 15 

15 " " 20 

20 " " 25 

25 and over 

Total 843 



Men 


-Amounts wh( 
Women 


a are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 

• • • • 


and 


over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 

• • • • 


• • • • 

• • ■ • 

1 




• 




• • • • 

• • • • 

1 


1 








1 


52 








52 


153 








153 


156 








156 


294 








294 


144 








144 


27 








27 


11 








11 


4 








4 



843 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

POTTERY— FORTY-SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

, ^Amounts who are » Number 

Classification of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under |3 41 28 13 82 

$3 but under $4 38 51 36 125 

4 " •• 5 84 129 28 241 

5 •• '• 6 81 137 4 222 

6 •• " 7 110 214 3 327 

7 •• " 8 215 151 .... 366 

8 " " 9 215 44 .... 269 

9 •• " 10 '. 424 47 .... 471 

10 " " 12 455 20 .... 476 

12 •• •• 15 477 14 .... 491 

15 " *• 20 , 636 5 .... 640 

20 '• " 25 538 1 .... 539 

25 and over 582 .... .... 582 

Total 3,895 841 84 4,820 



PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING— NINETEEN E3&TABLJSHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

|3 but under $4. 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
12 
15 
20 
25 



M 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



and over. 



Total. 



Men 


Amounts wh( 
Women 


9 are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and 


over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


3 




10 


2 


15 


8 




17 


11 


36 


46 




61 


3 


100 


60 




49 




109 


47 




62 




109 


33 




65 




98 


30 




41 




71 


43 




85 




78 


106 




56 




162 


147 




16 




163 


202 




13 




215 


153 




1 




154 


81 




1 




82 



969 



417 



16 



1.892 



I04 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

QUARRYING STONE— SEVENTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persona Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

|3 but under |4- 

4 " •• 5. 

6 " •• 6. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
12 
15 
20 
25 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 



and over. 



Men 
16 years 
and over. 



10 

19 

22 

14 

80 

531 

821 

113 

108 

108 

126 

81 



-Amounts who are— — — ^ Number 

Women Children Raceivlngr 

16 years under Specified 

and over. 16 years. Amounts. 



10 

10 

28 

14 

80 

681 

321 

118 

108 

108 

126 

81 



Total 1.624 



1,524 



ROOFING (METAL AND TAR)— SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

93 but under 94 

4 •• " 6 

6 •• •• 6 

6 •• " 7 

7 " •• 8 

8 " " 9 

9 " •• 10 

10 " " 12 

12 •• •• 16 

16 •• •• 20 

20 •• *• 26 , 

?5 and over 

Total 676 



t ■ ~ 

Men 


-Amounts whi 
Women 


a are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


1 


■ • • • 
• • • • 




• • • • 

1 


9 


12 




21 


8 


1 




4 


16 


• « • • 


1 


16 


17 


1 




18 


29 


• • • • 




29 


136 


1 




137 


77 


• • • • 




77 


119 • 


• • • • 




119 


98 


1 




99 


56 


• • • • 




56 


17 


• « • • 




17 



16 
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TABLE No. 7. 



lassified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 
Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 



RUBBER GOOr>S (HARD AND SOFT)— FORTY-THREE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving^ Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

|3 but under $4. 

5 " " 

6 •• •' 

8 " •• 

9 •• •• 

10 " 
12 " 
15 •' 
20 " 
25 and over. 



Men 
16 years 
and ever. 
26 
12 

123 . 
195 
248 
363 
549 



-Amounts wlio are ^ 

Women Children 



5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 1,106 

12 1,327 

15 1,103 

20 958 

25 196 

96 



16 years 

and over. 

22 

19 

87 

176 

365 

279 

108 

77 

59 

17 

2 



under 
16 years. 
20 
22 
11 
21 
2 



Number 
Receivingr 
Specified 
Amounts. 
68 
63 
221 
392 
615 
642 
657 
1,183 
1,386 
1,120 
960 
196 
96 



Total 6,302 



1.211 



76 



7,589 



SADDLERS AND HARNESS— SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but uitder |4. 

4 •* " 5. 

6 *" " 6.. 

6 " " 7. 

7 " •* 8. 

8 " " 9. 

9 •• •• 10. 
10 " •• 12. 
12 " •• 15. 
15 " •* 20. 
20 •• " 25. 
25 and over..... 

Total 



f 

Men 


-Amounts who are 

Women Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 




1 






1 




• • • • 

2 






• « • • 

2 


1 


1 






2 


2 








2 


4 








4 


3 








3 


8 








8 


7 








7 


35 








35 


18 








18 


2 








2 


1 








1 



81 



86 



io6 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS HARDWARE-TWBL.VE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



ClaMdflcation ot Weekly SSaminss. 



Under $8 

|3 but under |4. 



4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

15 

20 

25 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
20. 



and over. 



1 

Ken 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are- 
Children 


-^ Number 
RecelvtnflT 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 


> • • • 


16 


16 


2 


• • • • 


16 


17 . 


30 


12 






42 


27 


18 






45 


32 


18 






50 


48 


12 






60 


47 


9 






56 


56 


9 






66 


96 


4 






100 


115 


2 






117 


68 


• • • • 






68 


16 


• • • • 






15 


2 


■ ■ • • 






2 



Total. 



538 



84 



81 



663 



SCIIirNTIFIC INSTRUMENTSr-NINETEEN ESTABLI9HMBJNTS. 



Number of Persons Reoeivins Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Eamlnss. 



Under |3 

|3 but under |4. 

4 •• •• 6. 

5 " •• 6. 

6 " •• 7. 

7 •• " 8. 

8 •• •• 9. 

9 " " 10. 
10 " " 12. 
12 •* '• 15. 
15 •• •• 20. 
20 " " 25. 
25 and over..... 



Total 6,571 



Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
ReceiviniT 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 

15 


• • • • 

10 


• • • • 

67 


• • ■ • 

92 


140 


126 


8 


273 


370 


35ry 


2 


731 


225 


112 


• • • 




337 


86 


90 


• • • 




176 


1,274 


60 


• • • 




1.324 


817 


17 


• • • 




834 


971 


11 


• • • 




982 


793 


6 


• • • 




798 


699 


1 


• • • 




700 


137 


• • • • 


• • • 




187 


44 


• • • • 


• • • 




44 



780 



77 



6.428 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

SASH, BLINDS AND DOOR&-TWENTY-FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 , 

$3 but under $4. 

4 " •• 5. 

5 " " 6. 

6 •• " 7. 

7 " " 8 

8 " " 9, 

9 " " 10, 
10 •• •• 12. 
12 •• •• 15 
15 " " 20, 
20 " " 25, 
25 and over.... 

Total .' 



Men 


Amounts wh( 
Women 


are 

Children 


-» Number 
Receivingr 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and 


over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 

4 






• • • • 

• • • • 


• • • • 

4 


23 






• • • • 


23 


24 






• • • ■ 


24 


19 






• • • • 


19 


32 






• ■ • • 


32 


21 






• ■ • • 


21 . 


122 






• • • « 


122 


130 






• » » » 


130 


167 






• • • • 


157 


301 






• • •* 


301 


31 






• • • • 


31 


8 






• • • • 


8 



872 



872 



SHOES— THIRTY ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 



4 •• •• 

5 " 

6 " 

rj II II 

8 " " 

9 " 
10 " 
12 " 
15 " 

20 " " 

25 and over, 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
26. 



Total 2,671 



r~ • 
Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-4 Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


11 


90 


36 


. 77 


57 


78 


40 


175 


109 


187 


34 


330 


133 


234 


16 


383 


177 


189 


• « • • 


366 


145 


161 


1 


307 


158 


148 


• • ■ • 


301 


209 


115 






324 


385 


162 






537 


532 


153 






685 


510 


28 






538 


158 


• • • • 






158 


87 


• • • • 






87 



1.470 



127 



4,268 



io8 



STATISTICS OF I.ABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

SHIRTS— TWBJNTY-TWO ESTABLISHME3NTS, 



Number of Persoiur Receivlncr Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

$3 but under |4. 



4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

15 

20 

25 



and over. 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
26. 



1 ' 


n.iuuu 


LUIS WUU 


arc 


-^ f« uiuuvr 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Receiving 


16 years 


16 


years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts 


• • • • 




99 


4 


103 


3 




137 


91 


231 


24 




265 




289 


2« 




380 




406 


28 




332 




360 


35 




407 




442 


28 




210 




238 


31 




366 




397 


117 




186 




302 


aoo 




71 




271 


73 




16 




89 


12 




2 




14 


1 




• • • • 




1 



Total. 



578 



2,470 



95 



3,143 



SHIRT WAISTS ( WOMEN* S)— FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Glass! flcailon of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

|3 but under $4. 

4 " " 5. 

6 •• •• 6. 

6 " " 7. 

7 •• " 8. 

8 " •• 9. 

9 " •• 10. 
10 •• " 12. 
32 •• •' 15. 
15 " " 20. 
20 " " 26. 
2C and over 



r 

Men 


Women 


Children 


Receiving 


16 years 
and over. 


16 years 
and over. 


under 
16 years. 


Specified 

Amounts. 


• • • • 




48 


2 


60 


• • ■ • 




67 


6 


73 


1 




111 


. • . 




112 


• • • • 




122 








122 


• • • • 




103 








103 


• • • • 




83 








83 


• • • • 




42 








42 


1 




23 








24 


3 




19 








22 


1 




17 








18 


7 




4 








11 


1 




1 








2 


3 




• t • • 








3 



Total. 



17 



640 



665 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

SHIl'BUILDLNG— SIXTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$.'] but undor $4. 



4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

15 
20 
25 and over. 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



Total 4, 595 



r 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


8 






8 


9 








9 


41 








41 


16 








16 


63 








63 


289 








289 


63 








63 


680 








680 


646 








646 


625 








625 


1,543 








1,543 


518 








518 


94 








94 



4,595 



SILK (BROAD AND RIBBON)-ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

( '■ — Amounts who are » Number 

Classification of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under f3 55 202 154 411 

$.1 but under $4 168 425 . 335 928 

4 " •• 5 352 825 172 1,349 

5 " " 6 475 1,109 44 1,628 

6 " " 7 545 1,752 4 2,301 

7 •• " 8 701 1,626 8 2,335 

8 " " 9...; 683 1,100 .... 1,783 

9 " *• 10 948 947 .... 1,895 

10 •• " 12 1,678 1.206 .... 2,884 

12 •• •• 15 2,267 1,239 .... 3,506 

15 " " 20 2,199 354 .... 2.553 

20 " " 26 420 31 .... 451 

25 and over 83 2 85 

Total 10,574 10,818 717 • 22,109 



no 



STATISTICS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 



SILK DYEING— TWENTY-THREE ESTABUSHMETNTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified 

t Amounts who are ^ 

Classification of Weekly Eamlnsrs. Men Women Children 

16 years 16 years under 

and over. and over. 16 years. 

Tender $3 • 3 .•.. •••• 

$3 but under |4 13 14 10 

4 •• *' 6 44 33 6 

5 •• " 6 59 47 3 

6 " •• 7 78 430 2 

7 " •• 8 159 20 

8 *• " 9 261 18 

9 " •• 10 * 1,155 19 

10 " " 12 1,602 3 

12 •• " 15 755 1 

15 " •♦ 20..., 321 1 

28 •• •• 26 66 

25 and over 33 .... .... 

Total 4.538 686 21 



Total 
Number 

Receiving 
Specified 
Amounts. 
3 

3r 

83 
109 
610 
179 
279 
1,174 
1,606 
756 
322 

56 

38 



5,145 



SILK THROWING— TWENTY-FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Recelvins Specified Total 



Classification of Weelcly Earnings. 



Under 83 

$3 but under $4. 



4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
12 
15 
20 
25 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
20. 
26. 



and over. 



Total . 



r 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


8 


80 


22 


60 


40 


50 


60 


150 


66 


80 


38 


184 


69 


123 


10 


192 


87 


416 


4 


507 


73 


200 




273 


60 


16 




76 


65 


2 




67 


28 


3 




31 


45 


• « • ■ 




45 


14 


• • a • 




14 


2 


• • • • 




2 


2 


• • • • 




2 



549 



920 



134 



1,603 



STATISTICS 01^ MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekiy Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

SILK MILL SUPPLIEE^SIXTBEN ESTABLISHMKNTS. 



Kuxnber of Persons Reoelvinff Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Eaminss. 



Under 93 < 

$3 but under |4 

4 •• •• 6 

5 " " 6 

$ •• ** 7 

7 •• •• 8 

8 " •• 9 

9 " •• 10 

10 " " 12 

12 •• •• 15 

15 " " 20..... 

20 " " 26 

25 and over 

Total 581 



Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are— — 
CSiildren 


-^ Number 
ReceivlniT 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 




6 


8 


14 


23 


U 


16 


49 


30 


42 


8 


80 


96 


44 


• • • • 


80 


20 


17 


• • • • 


37 


34 


13 


• • • • 


47 


40 


6 


• • • • 


46 


52 


2 


• • • • 


54 


98 


11 


• • » • 


109 


lis 


J7 


• e * e 


146 


91 


a 


• • • • 


99 


« 


•*.. ' 


• • •• 


27 


6 


.« • • 


• • •. • 


6 



181 



31 



793 



SILVER aOODS— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

|3 but under |4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 

ao. 

25. 



4 •• 

6 •• 

6 •• 

7 •• 

8 •• 

9 •• 
10 " 
12 " 
16 " 
20 " 
25 and over. 

Total. 



Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-» Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 




• • • • 


10 


10 


36 


45 


18 


99 


68 


37 


^ 


107 


49 


64 


1 


104 


46 


48 




94 


13 


19 




32 


23 


26 




48 


18 


28 




41 


48 


18 




66 


114 


10 




124 


361 


13 




374 


146 


1 


' 


147 


59 


2 




61 



n 



1*807 



112 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 



SMKLTING AND ±u5FINING (GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, ETC.)— TEN ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 



Number of Persons Recelvinir Specified 

t Amounts who are-" > 

Classification of Weekly Eamingrs. Men Women Children 

IS years 16 years under 

and over. and over. 16 years. 

Under $3 .... .... .... 

|3 but under |4 .... .... 

4 " " 5 4 2 4 

5 " " 6 3 11 

6 " •* 7 29 2 

7 '* *• a 77 

o V******************************** mOU •••• •••• 

9 " •• 10 646 

10 •• " 12 1,264 

12 *• " 16 1,430 2 

16 " " 20..*. 692 .... .... 

20 " '* 26 152 

25 and over 49 .... .... 

Total 4,575 7 6 



Total 
Number 

Receiving 
Specified 

Amounts. 



10 

5 

31 

77 

230 

646 

1,264 

1,432 

692 

162 

49 



4,687 



SOAP AND TALLOW— NINETEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



. Number of Persons Recelvinsr Specified Total 

t ^Amounts who are ^ Number 

Classification of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receivmsr 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under $3 •... 2 2 

$3 but under M 84 82 2 118 

4 •• " 5 36 46 13 95 

5 " *• 6 66 61 21 138 

6 " •• 7 52 66 8 126 

7 " " 8 51 48 .... 99 

8 " " 9 90 60 .... 150 

9 " " 10 324 63 .... 377 

10 " " 12 293 48 .... 341 

12 " •* 16 232 11 .... 243 

15 " •• 20 195 3 .... 198 

20 " " 25 62 1 .... 63 

25 and over 31 — .... 31 

Total 1,466 468 46 1,980 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

STEEL AND IRON (BAR)— SEVEN ESTABUSHMENTS. 



Numl)er of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Eaminsrs- 



Under |3 

|3 but under |4. 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
32 
15 
20 
25 and over. 

Total . 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



Men 


Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


■-» Niunber 
ReceivInflT 


16 years 


16 


years 


under 


Specified 


and ever. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


■ • • • 

1 




• • • • 


• • • • 

• • • • 


■ • • • 

1 


21 




31 


• • • • 


52 


18 




19 


• • • • 


37 


23 




6 


• • • • 


29 


110 




2 


• . . • 


112 


132 




1 


• • • • 


133 


176 






• • • • 


176 


175 






■ • • • 


175 


124 






• • • • 


124 


146 






• • • • 


146 


41 






• • ■ • 


41 


29 






• • • ■ 


29 



996 



59 



1.065 



STEEL AND IRON (STRUCTURAL)— TWENTY-THREE ESTABLISHME:NTS. 



Number of Persons Recelvinsr Specified Total 



Clas&iflcation of Weekly EJarnings. 



13 but 
4 " 


undei 

over, 
rotal. 


• $4 


5 '. 


5 •' 


6 


6 " 


7 


4 


8 


8 " 


9 


9 " 


10 


10 *' 


12 


12 " 


15 


15 " 


20 


20 " 


25 


25 and 




1 





Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children- 


-^ Number 
Receiving: 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


5 






6 


14 






14 


26 






2S 


49 






41> 


81 






81 


170 






170 


240 






240 


381 






381 


532 






532 


436 


■ .... 




435 


444 






444 


169 






169 


118 






118 



^664 



« « • • 



2.664 



8 I.AB. 



114 



STATISTICS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

industries, 1908. — (Continued). 



STEEL AND IRON (FORGING)— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receivlngr Specified Total 

t ^Amounts who are ^ Number 

Classlflcation of Weekly Earninirs. Men Women Children Receiving* 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under |3 17 — — 17 

93 but under |4 13 13 

4 " " 5 13 1 .... 14 

6 " •' 6 32 .... 2 34 

6 " " 7 62 2 2 66 

7 " " 8 51 1 .... 52 

8 " " 9 497 2 1 500 

9 " •• 10 42« 2 .... 430 

10 " " 12 381 .... .... 381 

12 " •• 15 424 1 .... 425 

15 •' •• 20 604 .... .... 604 

20 " •• 25 83 .... .... 83 

25 and over 74 — 74 

Total 2,678 9 5 2,693 



TEXTILE PRODUCTS— NINE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 

4 " •• 5. 

5 " " 6. 

6 " •• 7. 

7 " " 8. 

8 " " 9. 

9 " " 10. 
10 " " 12. 
12 •• " 16. 
15 " " 20. 
20 " " 25. 
25 and over 



r • 
Men 


A.mouni8 wn< 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 


years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 




• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


4 




4 


46 


64 


43 




73 


23 


139 


76 




88 




163 


69 




66 




125 


83 




97 




180 


96 




16 




112 


100 




26 




126 


91 




1 




92 


87 




• • • • 




87 


46 




• • • • 




46 


16 




• • • • 




15 


4 




• » ■ • 




4 



Total. 



703 



370 



69 



1.142 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

THREAD— SIX ErSTABI^ISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receivins Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Karnings. 



Under $3 

S3 but under $4 

4 " '* 5 

5 " •• 6 

6 " " 7 , 

7 " •• 8 

8 " " 9 

9 " " 10 

10 " " 12 

12 " " 15 

15 " " 20 

20 " " 25 

25 and over 

Total ^ 1 . 608 



r 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 j-ears 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 


4 


9 


13 


2 


12 


22 


36 


30 


100 


158 


288 


86 


428 


219 


733 


108 


848 


35 


991 


107 


580 


3 


690 


159 


348 


1 


508 


145 


82 




227 


235 


31 




266 


340 


1 




341 


313 


• • ■ • 




313 


63 


• • • • 




63 


20 


■ • • • 




20 



2,434 



447 



4.489 



TRUNKS AND TRAVELLING BAGS— THIRTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classlilcation of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under |4. 

4 " " 5. 

5 •• •* 6. 

6 " •• 7. 

7 " " 8. 

8 '• " 9. 

9 " " 10. 
10 •• " 12. 
12 " " 16. 
15 •• •• 20. 
20 •• " 25. 
25 and over 

Total 



f 


Ainu I 


inis wnu 




-^ xxumoer 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Receivingr 


16 years 


16 


years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 




■ • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


18 




• • • • 


1 


19 


19 




4 


1 


24 


16 




3 


• • • • 


19 


50 




2 


• • • • 


52 


34 




2 


• • • • 


36 


35 




• • ■ • 


• • • « 


35 


42 




2 


• • • • 


44 


94 




1 


• • • • 


95 


87 




1 


• • ■ • 


88 


106 




• • « • 


• • « • 


108 


87 




• • • • 


• • • • 


37 


18 




• • • • 


• • • • 


18 



568 



15 



575 



ii6 



STATISTICS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES, 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

TRUNK AND BAG HARDWARE— NINE ESTABLISHMETNTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

|3 but Tinder |4. 



4 '* 

5 " 

6 " 

7 •• 

8 •• 

9 " 
10 " 
12 " 
15 " 
20 '• 
25 and over. 



6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
20. 
25. 



r 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 


1 


21 


22 


21 


37 


36 


94 


49 


102 


30 


181 


67 


93 


21 


181 


82 


52 


16 


160 


51 


48 


6 


105 


71 


37 


4 


112 


102 


30 




132 


146 


29 




175 


143 


17 




160 


167 


4 




171 


111 


• ■ • • 




111 


35 


• ■ • • 




35 



25 and over 1 , 045 



450 



134 



1,629 



typewhite:rs and supplies— four establishments. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under |3 

$3 but under (4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12- 
15. 
20. 
25. 



4 " 

5 " 

6 " 

7 " 

8 " 

9 •• 
10 " 
12 '* 
15 " 
20 •• 
25 and over. 



Men 
16 years 
and over. 

3 
4 

3 

5 

4 

7 
16 
34 
30 
37 

9 

2 



-Amounts who are 

Women Children 



16 years 
and over. 



3 
4 
1 
2 



under 
16 years. 



Number 
Receiving 

Specified 
Amounts. 

• • ■ ■ 

3 
4 

6 

9 

5 

9 
16 
34 
30 
37 

9 

2 



Total. 



164 



10 



164 



STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 



II 



TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

UNDERWEAR (WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S) TWENTY ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receivins Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4 

4 " " 5 

5 " " 6 

6 " " 7 

7 " " 8 

8 " " 9 

9 " " 10 

10 " " 12 

12 " " 15 

15 " " 30 

20 •• *' 25 

25 and over 

Total 106 



f 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


--» Number 
Receiving: 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


• • • • 


40 


23 


63 


• • • • 


91 


35 


126 


3 


HI 


28 


142 


5 


223 


4 


232 


9 


249 




258 


4 


224 




228 


8 


216 




224 


9 


157 




166 


14 


84 




98 


21 


47 




68 


17 


17 




34 


10 


9 




19 


6 


2 




8 



1,470 



90 



1,666 



VARNISHES— SE?VENTEEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving: Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

%Z but under $4 

4 " " 5, 

5 " " 6 

6 *' " 7, 

7 " " 8. 

8 " " 9. 

9 " '• 10. 
10 •' •• 12. 
12 " " !.->. 
15 " •* 20. 
20 " " 25, 
25 and over 

Total 



r~ ■■ ■ 
Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving: 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 

• • • • 


1 






• « • • 

1 


3 






3 


14 






14 


7 


2 




9 


13 


• ■ • • 




13 


2(' 


1 




21 


50 


6 




56 


V9 


1 




90 


67 


• • • • 




67 


31 


..., 




31 , 


27 


• • • • 




27 



322 



10 



332 



ii8 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

WATCHES. CASES AND MATERIAL— ELEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under |4 
4 " 



5 " 

6 " 

7 " 

8 " 

9 •• 
10 " 
12 •• 
15 " 
20 " 
25 and over. 



o. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



Total 1.635 



r 


rviiiuu 


11 LB WllU 


BiXC 


— ^ xy uiuuvr 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Receiving 


16 years 


16 


years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


20 




10 


• • • • 


30 


29 




1£ 


26 


73 


56 




22 


34 


112 


55 




98 


3 


156 


52 




140 




192 


56 




89 




146 


56 




96 




162 


71 




154 




225 


202 




97 




299 


365 




24 




389 


447 




3 




460 


141 




1 




142 


85 









85 



752 



63 



2,450 



WINDOW SHADFTS-FIVE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Clas.sification of Weekly Earnings. 



T'^nder |3 

$3 but under $4. 

4 '• " 5. 

3 " " 6. 

6 " •• 7. 

7 " " 8. 

8 " •• . 9. 

9 " •• 10. 
10 " " 12. 
12 " " 15. 
15 '• " 20. 
20 " " 25. 
25 and over 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

Number 
Receiving 
Specified 
Amounts. 



Men 
16 years 
and over. 



-Amounts who are ^ 

Women Children 



2 
2 
8 
60 
2 



16 years 
and over. 



under 
16 years. 



2 



1 
2 
1 



2 
2 

10 
60 

2 



Total. 



74 



80 
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TABLE No. 7.— Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

WOODEN GOODS— THIRTY-NINE ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classiflcaiion of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

15 

20 

25 



and ov 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



er. 



r 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-» Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


. Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


4 


• • • • 


• • • • 


4 


37 


■ • • • 


1 


38 


41 


1 


5 


47 


45 


4 




49 


54 


3 




67 


112 


3 




115 


J 07 


1 




108 


196 


2 




198 


239 


5 




244 


325 


a • • • 




326 


329 


• ■ • • 




329 


56 


« • • • 




66 


25 


• • • • 




26 



Total 1,570 



19 



1.696 



WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS— TWENTY-SIX ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Classification of Weekly Earnings. 



Under $3 

$3 but under $4. 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
12 
15 
20 
25 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
15. 
20. 
25. 



and over. 



Total 5,205 



1 

Men 


-Amounts who 
Women 


are 

Children 


-^ Number 
Receiving 


16 years 


16 years 


under 


Specified 


and over. 


and over. 


16 years. 


Amounts. 


■ • ■ ■ 


3 


36 


39 


23 


129 


341 


493 


286 


1,089 


266 


1,641 


604 


1,677 


32 


2,313 


655 


877 


• • • • 


1.532 


433 


574 


1 


1,008 


392 


233 




625 


555 


224 




779 


709 


338 




1.047 


668 


192 




860 


533 


100 




633 


219 


2 




221 


128 


■ • « • 




128 



5.438 



676 



11,319 
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TABLE No. 7. — Classified Weekly Earnings of Wage-Earners, by 

Industries, 1908. — (Continued). 

UNCLASSIFIETD— EIGHTY-TWO ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 

t ^Amounts who are ^ Number 

Classification of Weekly Earnings. Men Women Children Receiving 

16 years 16 years under Specified 

and over. and over. 16 years. Amounts. 

Under $3 • 14 23 10 47 

$3 but under $4 40 119 42 201 

4 " •• 5 122 208 72 402 

G " " 6 144 291 .... 436 

6 " •• 7 252 257 .... 609 

7 " " 8 232 119 1 352 

8 " " 9 432 67 .... 499 

9 •' •• 10 2,092 19 .... 2.111 

10 " •• 12 1,281 10 .... 1,291 

12 " " 15 ; 1,065 9 .... 1,074 

35 '• " 20 848 .... .... 848 

20 " " 25 389 1 .... 390 

25 and over 104 104 

Total 7,015 1,123 125 8,263 



ALL INDUSTRIES— TWO THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Number of Persons Receiving Specified Total 



Clas.sification of Weekly Earnings 



Under %z 

$3 but under $4. 

5 " 

6 " 

rf II < I 

8 " " 

9 " " 
10' " 
12 " 
15 •• 
20 " 



Men 

16 years 

and over. 

914 

2,048 

4,733 

6,975 

9,375 



-Amounts who are 

Women Children 



5 

6 

7 

8 11,650 

9 16,669 

10 30,408 

12 33,375 

15 34,833 

20 35,508 

25 11,253 

25 and over 7,041 



16 years 

and over. 

1,774 

3.832 

9.261 

12,694 

12,934 

9,388 

6,224 

4,796 

4,117 

2,530 

706 

87 

17 



under 

16 years. 

873 

2.240 

1,785 

659 

194 

50 

21 



Number 

Receiving 

Specified 

Amounts. 

3.561 

8,120 

15,779 

20,328 

22,503 

21.088 

22,914 

35,204 

37,492 

37,363 

36,214 

11,340 

7,058 



Total 204,782 



68.360 



5,822 



278.964 
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TABLE No. S.— Number of Oaya In Operation, Number of Hour* Worked 

per Day, Number of Hours Worked per Week and Overtime, 

190S. Average* by Industrie*. 





°l 


1 




_ 

1 

P 


0™,,.._D.„.. 


■ 


Si 
II 


1 




St 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 


ii 
■ 

2M.S2 
S8S.M 

II 
11 

11 
SIS 

EEE.29 

11 

E83.'3£ 

II 


IS 

s.«g 

1:1 

ri 

VI.OO 
IBM 










I: 

41 

1 


i 

1 

! 

;1 

45 

1 

a 












l 








Brewing (lager beer, ale and por- 














' 














































J 








Cotton (ends (fln'li'lilnE and dVe- 




Drawn wire and wire clotli 


















1 




Qaa and electric lleht fliturea 


811 




1 


























1 








Jewelry 






























^i 
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TABLE No. 3. — Number of Days in Operation, Number of Hours Worked 

per Day, Number of Hours Worked per Week and Overtime, 

1908. Averages by Industries. — (Continued). 



i 

i 




1 

•3 


i 


1 

< 


1 


1 

ii 




V 


mo 


B.T9 


S: 


5 


!,M0 




i 

1 
1 


i: i 








1 
1 

II 

ll 


» 
















1 
10 

1 










43 

1 


i 

!:| 
B 


























1 


































' 






Smelting sjid rfAntng <go1d, sil- 








s 














B 


83,981 






1 










so 


Trunks and Eravellnr bugs 


1 


6M 










3 


"Si'™r' <"'™^"'" '"^ <"■"' 




3 


39B 








^ 


WfltchM. oBB*a and matprfal 






J 










S 




m 




Ma.<» 










2 1M 


m« 


SM 


65 W 


2M 


311.080 




..^ 
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TABLE No. 9. — Average Proportion of Business Done, by Industries, 

1908. 




1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 



Agricultural Implements 

Artisans' tools 

Art tile 

Boilers 

Boxes (wood and paper) 

Brewing (lager beer, ale and porter) 

Brick and terra cotta 

Brushes 

Buttons (metal) 

Buttons (pearl) 

Carpets and rugs 

Carriages and wagons 

Chemical products 

Cigars and tobacco 

Clothing 

Confectionery 

Cornices and skylights 

Corsets and corset waists 

Cutlery 

Cotton goods 

Cotton goods (flnishing and dyeing).. 

Drawn wire and wire cloth 

Electrical appliances 

Fertilizers 

Food products 

Foundry (brass) 

Foundry (iron) 

Furnaces, ranges and heaters 

Gas and electric light fixtures 

Glass (cut tableware) 

Glass (window and bottle) 

Glass mirrors 

Graphite products 

Hats (fur and felt) 

Hats (straw) 

High explosives 

Inks and mucilage 

Jewelry 

Knit goods 

Leather 

Leather goods 

Lamps 

Lime and cement 

Machinery 

Mattresses and bedding 

Metal goods 

Metal novelties 

Mining (iron ore) 

Musical instruments 

Oilcloth (floor and table) 

Oils 

Paints 

Paper 

Pig iron 

Pottery 

Printing and bookbinding 

Quarrying stone 

Roofing (metal anl tar) 

Rubber goods (hard and soft) 

Saddles and harness 

Saddlery and harness hardware ..... 



7 
39 

7 
14 
43 
37 
67 
13 
10 
21 

7 
29 
62 
36 
13 

7 
22 
11 
11 
43 
15 
13 
83 
10 
27 
20 
51 
13 
10 

6 
26 

4 

6 
33 

3 

8 

6 
84 
17 
71 
18 
11 
11 
130 

9 
68 
20 

6 
18 

8 
16 
13 
42 

6 
46 
19 
17 

7 
43 

7 
12 



60.00 

63.20 

64.29 

55.72 

75.35 

68.90 

55.30- 

70.00 

61.00 

66.90 

60.00 

70.19 

73.62 

71.53 

73.84 

65.00 

63.41 

81.82 

59.55 

71.28 

77.66 

76.92 

55.63 

75.00 

71.85 

60.7;" 

56.57 

57.69 

71.50 

73.3:1 

70.19 

58.75 

75.83 

69. 3S 

71.66 

51.21 

53.33 

65.86 

73.53 

67.80 

62.23 

71.36 

69.55 

56.92 

60.56 

65.44 

63.75 

84.17 

68.06 

78.12 

76.78 

79.62 

80.53 

68.00 

41.88 

70.53 

50.26 

72.14 

67.67 

48.57 

58.75 
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TABLE No. 9. — Average Proportion of Busirveu Done, by Industries, 

1908. — (Continued). 




62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 



Scientiflc instruments 

Sash, blinds and doors 

Shoes 

Shirts 

Shirt waists (women's) 

Shipbuilding 

Silk (broad and ribbon) 

Silk dyeing 

Silk throwing 

Silk mill supplies 

Silver goods 

Smelting and refining (gold, silver, copper, etc.) 

Soap and tallow 

Steel and iron (bar) 

Steel and iron (structural) 

Steel and iron (forging) 

Textile products 

Thread 

Trunks and travelling bags 

Trunk and bag hardware 

Typewriters and supplies 

Underwear (women's and children's) 

Varnishes 

Watches, cases and material 

Window shades 

Wooden goods 

Woolen and worsted goods 

Unclassified 



19 
25 
SO 
22 

6 
16 
139 
23 
25 
16 
13 
10 
19 

7 

23 
13 

9 

6 
13 

9 

4 

20 
17 
11 

5 

39 
26 
82 



All industries. 



2,127 



64.21 
73.20 

77.67 
81.43 
66.00 
C3.37 
71.02 
65.43 
83.40 
72.50 
70.38 
74.44 
73.16 
5.5.71 
59.78 
58.46 
63.33 
90.00 
58.84 
73.89 
78.75 
73.88 
71.76 
49.09 
58.00 
69.10 
74.42 
65.31 



66. KO 
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statistics of Steam Railroad Transportation in 

New Jersey 

For the Year Ending June 30, 1909. 



Number of Miles of Road, Number of Employes, Number of Days Em- 
ployed, Total Amount Paid in Wages, Average Daily and Yearly 
Earnings per Employee, Number of Employes Injured 
While on Duty, and Number Whose Injuries 

Resulted in Death. 



The data presented in the following series of tables relates to 
the seven trunk lines of railroad, and has relation only to that 
part of their operating forces whose duties are perfomied entire- 
ly or for the most part within the territorial limits of New 
Jersey. The form of presentation followed is the customary 
one of a separate table for each company, viz. : The Pennsyl- 
vania ; Philadelphia & Reading ; Central Railroad of N. J. ; Erie ; 
New York; Susquehanna & Western, and other divisions of 
the Erie System, and the Lehigh Valley. 

The data consists of figures showing the number of miles of 
road owned and operated by each company in New Jersey; the 
number of persons employed ; the aggregate number of days em- 
ployed during the year; the average number of days employed 
per employe ; the average number of hours worked per day ; the 
average number of days not on duty, including Sundays; the 
aggregate amount paid in wages; the average yearly earnings 
per employe; number of employes injured during the year; and 
the number whose injuries resulted in death either immediately 
or soon after the accident occurred. 

In addition to the above details, there are two summary tables 
— one showing a comparison of the totals relating to each indi- 
vidual road as compiled for the years 1908 and 1909, and the 
other a comparison of the aggregate totals of all roads for both 
these years, in absolute amounts and also by percentages, such 

9 LAB (129) 
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increases and decreases as have occurred in 1909. This table 
follows : 



PARTICULARS. 



1908. 



1909. 



Increase (+) or decrease 
(— ) in 1908 as com- 
pared with 1909. 



Amounts. 



Per- 
centagres. 



AfTgregate number of miles of road 
in New Jersey 

Aggregate number of persons em- 
ployed 

Aggregate number of days worked 

Average number of days worked 
per employee 

Average number of hours worked 
per day 

Average number of days not on 
duty 

Aggregate amount paid in wages.. 

Average wages per day 

Average yearly earnings per em- 
ployee 

Aggregate number of employes in- 
jured while at work ; 

Aggregate number whose injuries 
resulted in death 



1.634.86 

42.514 
12.607,874 

296 

10.4 

69 
$27,940,975.12 
$2.22 

$657.22 

1,827 

116 



1.634.83 

39,277 
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As shown by the above table, only one heading — "average 
number of days worked per employe" — shows an increase, and 
that a small one amounting to only six days, or two per cent, of 
the record for 1908. The number of miles of road is practically 
the same for both years, the difference, which is a decrease, 
being, however, only .03 per cent. With the exception of the 
figures relating to the accidental injury of employes and the 
fatalities resulting therefrom, the largest decreases are shown 
in the '^aggregate amount paid in wages," which has fallen off 
$2,594,102, or 9.3 per cent, below that of 1908, and the average 
number of days not on duty shows a decrease of six days, which, 
as a matter of course, corresponds exactly with the increase shown 
in the average number of days worked per employe. The aggre- 
gate number of persons employed is less in 1909 by 3,237, or 
7.6 per cent. ; the average wages per day is less by 8 cents, or 
3.6 per cent., and the average of yearly earnings is $11.88, or 1.8 
per cent, below the figures for 1908. A slight falling off — 0.9 
per cent. — is shown also in the average working time per day. 

It is extremely gratifying to note the great reduction shown 
in the number of accidents which befell railroad employes while 
on duty, as shown by the record of 1909 compared with that of 
1908. The figures relating to the subject, as given on the table. 
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do not include accidents on the Erie road for either year, and 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western, which is a part of the 
Erie system, although reporting accidents for 1908, failed to do 
so for 1909; the comparison is therefore, because of this omis- 
sion^ not exactly on the same basis for both years. However, 
by deducting the fifty-two cases of injury and the two fatalities 
which resulted therefrom, as reported by this road for 1908, the 
conditions for comparison are made equal, and it is shown that 
the reduction in the number of accidents on the five roads report- 
ing for both years is 301, or almost exactly 16 per cent., and the 
number of these that resulted in death is 49, or precisely 43 per 
cent, lower than the fatalities of 1908. 

The decline in railroad activity set in with the industrial de- 
pression which began in the latter part of 1907, and has, as shown 
by the comparison table, continued in a progressively downward 
course to the end of the fiscal year covered by these statistics. 
Up to and including the year 1907 the nurnber of employes and 
the amounts paid in wages showed a large and steadily main- 
tained increase; but the unsettlement of business and consequent 
check to the development of new enterprise which followed the 
depression caused a falling off almost, if not quite, as rapid as the 
previous advance had been. 

To illustrate the progressive character of railroad develop- 
ment in New Jersey, and at the same time point out the serious- 
ness of the set back which it has suffered during the past two 
years, the figures relating to employment and wages for the past 
six are here given : 

Number of 

Employes in Asgre^ate Amount 

Year. New Jersey. Paid In Wages. 

1904 37,664 $32,440,399 

1905 37,953 23,168,810 

1906 42,702 25,687,890 

1907 45,810 28,987,303 

1908 42,514 27,940,975 

1909 39,277 25,346,873 

The year of greatest railroad prosperity, as shown by the above 
table, was 1907, when, as compared with 1904, the number of 
persons employed and the amount paid in wages had increased 
8,156 and $6,546,904 respectively. The number of wage earners 
increased 21.7 per cent., and the total wages paid 29.1 per cent, 
as compared with 1904. For the two years following 1907 a 
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falling off in the number of employes of 6,532, or 14.2 per cent., 
and in the amount paid in wages $3,640,430, or 12.6 per cent. 
It is greatly to the credit of railroad management that notwith- 
standing the general scarcity of employment which has prevailed 
for the past two years there has been practically no reduction in 
the wage rates of the vast army of employes that constitutes the 
working force of the lines. The table shows a falling off of 
eight cents a day in average wages as compared with 1908, but 
the change which brought about this reduction was effected with- 
out cutting the compensation of ordinary workmen. 

The average yearly earnings of railroad workmen, which are 
$645.34 in 1909, are exceeded in only five of the eighty-nine 
more or less mechanical occupations under which the industries 
of the State are classified in the annual statistics of manufactures. 

The second summary table which follows here is a presentation 
of the aggregate totals for all roads, the data for 1909 being 
placed in comparison with 1908, affords an opportunity of seeing 
at a glance such changes as may have occurred during the year. 
Without exception all the roads are shown by the table to have 
suffered about their proportionate shares of the decreases indi- 
cated on the first summary. 

Practically all employes who were accidentally injured while 
on duty during the year belonged to the various subdivisions of 
railroading known collectively as trainmen, which designation in- 
cludes all whose duties are directly related to the movement of 
trains — such as engineers, firemen, conductors, baggagemen, 
brakemen, switchmen, flagmen, bridge builders, yardmen and 
section men. With the exception of the Erie, and the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, the statistical table relating to each 
road will show the number of casualties that befell its workmen, 
and the branch of the service in which they were employed. 
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CLASSIFICATION of Persons Employed on the Steam Railroads in New 
Jersey, for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1909. — Continued. 

Number of Persons Employed, Number of Hours on Duty per Day, Total 
Amount Paid in Wages. Average Daily Wage Rates, and Annual 
Earnings. 



Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Number of Miles of Road in 

Jersey — 402.56. 
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•4.406 employes are required to pass into States of New York and Pennsylvania In 
connection with their duties. 
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CLASSIFICATION of Persons Employed on the Steam Railroads in New 
Jersey, for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1909. — Continued. 

Number of Persons Employed, Number of Hours on Duty per Day, Total 
Amount Paid in Wages, Average Daily Wage Rates, and Annual 
Earnings. 

Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company (Atlantic City Railroad, Dela- 
ware and Bound Brook Railroad and Port Reading Railroad). Num- 
ber of Miles of Road in New Jersey — ^221.57. 
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CLASSIFICATION of Person* Employed on the Steam Railroadt in New 
Jersey, for the Fiacal Year EndinQ June 30, 1909. — Continued. 

Number of Persons Employed, Number of Hours on Duty per Day, Total 
Amount Paid in Wages, Average Daily Wage Rates, and Annual 
Earnings. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey. Number of Miles of Road in New 
Jersey— 398.65. 
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CLASSIFICATION of Persons Employed on the Steam Railroads in New 
Jersey, for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1909. — Continued. 

Number of Persons Employed, Number of Hours on Duty per Day, Total 
Amount Paid in Wages, Average Daily Wage Rates, and Annual 
Earnings. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad (Morris and Essex Division, 
and Sussex Railroad). Number of Miles of Road in New Jersey — 
206.99. 
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CLASSIFICATION of Persons Employed on the Steam Railroads in New 
Jersey, for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1909. — Continued. 

Number of Persons Employed, Number of Hours on Duty per Day, Total 
Amount Paid in Wages, Average Daily Wage Rates, and Annual 
Earnings. 

Erie Railroad G)mpany. Number of Miles of Road in New Jersey — 141.933. 
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CLASSIFICATION of Persons Employed on the Steam Railroads in New 
Jersey, for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1909. — Continued. 

Number of Persons Employed, Number of Hours on Duty per Day, Total 
Amount Paid in Wages, Average Daily Wage Rates, and Annual 
Earnings. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. Number of Miles of Road in New 

Jersey — 131.63. 



CLASSIFICATION. 
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CLASSIFICATION of Periont Employed on the Steam Railroad* in New 
Jeraey, for the Fitcal Year Ending June 30, 1909. — Continued. 

Number of Persons Employed, Number of Hours on Duty per Day, Total 
Amount Paid in Wages, Average Daily Wage Rates, and Annual 

Earnings. 

New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad Company. Number of Miles 
of Road in New Jersey — 131.50. 
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Cost of Living in New Jersey. 



Retail Prices for a Selected Bill of Table Supplies Obtained from Rep- 
resentative Dealers in Groceries and Meats in the Leading Cities 
and Towns of the State. Prices as they were in June, 1909. 



The retail prices which appear on the following tables are for a 
selected bill of goods that is as nearly as possible representative 
of the standard varieties of table supplies in use by families of 
average incomes. The cost of living as an element in the great 
economic problem of how to obtain from the productive power 
of our industrial system the greatest possible good for all is of 
at least equal importance with that of income, whether the same 
be in the form of profits, fees, salaries, or wages; the reciprocal 
relation of the two is so intimate that no proper estimate of the 
fairness or sufficiency of one can be ma.de without taking the 
other into account. In the last analysis the labor of mankind is 
directed toward, not the mere acquisition of money, but to secure 
as much as possible of the necessities and luxuries required for 
the maintenance of life on the plan to which each aspires. The 
value of incomes in any form is, therefore, not so much a ques- 
tion of amount in dollars and cents, as how far these can be made 
to go in the purchase of the things that we want and must have. 
In recognition of the equal economic importance of prices and 
wages, the Bureau has therefore for the past twelve years en- 
deavored to give annually in these reports an accurate presenta- 
tion of the trend of both. Current wages and earnings of up- 
wards of 300,000 persons employed in the factory and workshop 
industries of the State are given in the annual "statistics of 
manufactures,'' and the reports on employment in the transpor- 
tation service, and this chapter on the "cost of living," which is 
a permanent feature of each year's industrial presentation, is, 
within its limitations, being confined to table supplies only, a reli- 
able guide in studying the fluctuations of prices. 

(141) 
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The plan followed in the investigation from the beginning is 
to consider only such varieties of food supplies as are in general 
demand, excluding the more costly kinds such as are con- 
sumed to only a very slight extent by the families of ordinary 
wage earners. To insure the utmost possible uniformity of con- 
ditions, one year with another, the reports are furnished each 
year by the same dealers, and the prices from all, localities are 
those that prevailed for the month of June, thus establishing the 
fairest possible conditions for yearly comparisons with a view 
to showing such changes as may have occurred. 

Although every article appearing in the bill of goods is so par- 
ticularized as to quantity and quality that neither should be mis- 
understood, it seems evident from the remarkable variation in 
some few prices quoted, that the articles are not precisely the 
same in every instance. The only way in which these variations 
can be accounted for is that dealers report as "best** the goods 
in stock that come nearest to answering that designation; in 
other words, while prices for the best quality of certain lines of 
goods to be found on the market are called for, the dealer, not 
unnaturally, reports prices representing the highest grades 
handled by himself without reference to how far they may be 
below the standards specified in the schedule. The lines in which 
these variations occur are "teas," "butter," "prepared flour," 
and some kinds of canned goods. These mistakes, which are 
made by only a few dealers, impair the correctness of the average 
prices of these articles for the localities in which they occur, and 
for the State at large, very slightly, if at all. 

In the report of last year the fourth or basic table, from which 
all the averages and aggregates are drawn, was omitted. This 
was done because of desire on the part of the State authorities 
to bring about a reduction in the size of State reports so far as 
the same could be accomplished without impairing their intelligi- 
bility. The same course has been adopted this year and will 
be pursued hereafter. The only difference which dropping the 
table makes is that without it prices for separate articles on the 
bill of goods as reported by the different towns cannot be com- 
pared, which is, however, a detail of comparatively slight import- 
ance, the trend of prices being plainly shown in the average 
prices per article for the entire State and the average cost of the 
entire list of goods by localities, as these are given on Tables Nos. 
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I and 2. In all other respects the form of tabular presentation 
remains unchanged, Table No. i giving the total cost of the en- 
tire bill of goods by localities; Table No. 2 giving the prices 
of each separate article in standard quantities for 1909 in com- 
parison with the figures for 1908 ; and Table No. 3, the same in 
form as Table No. 2, excepting only that the comparison of 
prices is made to cover a period of eleven years, or from 1889 
to 1909. 

Table No. i is so arranged as to show the comparative costli- 
ness of the bill of goods, the name of the city or town in which 
it is lowest being entered first, and the others following in the 
.order of increase in the aggregate price, the highest locality 
being, as a matter of course, the last one entered on the table. 

Califon, Hunterdon county, is again, as it has been for the 
past five years, lowest in price, and therefore, by reasonable in- 
ference, the most inexpensive location for residence in the entire 
State so far as table supplies are concerned. The cost of the bill 
of goods there is $11,170 as against Metuchen, Middlesex county, 
where it is $15,930. The diflference between these extremes is 
$3,760, or 33.5 per cent, in favor of the first named locality. Next 
lowest after Califon is Glen Gardner, Hunterdon county, where 
the cost of the bill is $11,325, and Colliers Mills, Ocean county, 
where it. is $11,910. In twelve localities the price ranges from 
$12,075 to $12-995 y ^^ twenty-four localities the range is from 
$13,030 to $13,970; in fifteen localities the range is from $14,120 
to $14,980, and in thirteen others it is from $15,040 to $15,930, 
which latter price is, as before stated, the highest on the list. 

The average cost of the bill of goods for the entire State is 
$13,820. In 1908, the average cost was $12,996. The increase 
for the year in the average cost of the bill of goods is therefore 
$0,824, or 6.4 per cent. An examination of the table will show 
that as a rule prices are highest in the large towns, where prox- 
imity to the wholesale markets, together with extensive com- 
petition among many dealers might reasonably be supposed 
to produce the opposite effect, and lowest in the smaller com- 
munities where there is little or no competition and to which 
goods must be transported from distant markets at considerable 
expense. The most reasonable way of accounting for this some- 
what contradictory state of affairs seems to be that in small 
country towns and villages food supplies are sold at general 
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Stores where many other lines of goods are handled, the sales of 
which contribute largely toward defraying expenses and build- 
ing up profits. Labor in such establishments is usually performed 
by the proprietors or members of their families, and where out- 
side help is employed, the wages are far less than in the large 
cities. Village stores are usually owned by the storekeeper, and 
where such is not the case rents are quite insignificant compared 
with those charged in the larger cities. 

Other important economies in the management of village 
stores are the almost total absence of all expense for delivery, 
and the fact that trade is done on a cash basis almost entirely, 
which practically eliminates liability to loss on account of bad 
debts. 

Table No. 2 shows average prices in the entire State for each 
article included in the bill for 1909 in comparison with 1908. 
Prices for both years, with increases and decreases, are entered 
decimally because of the fact that many of the changes shown in 
the comparison amounts to only one mill. 

Flour in barrels — first and second quality — although entered 
on this table for the purpose of comparison, is not included in the 
totals for either year, the reason being that these goods appear 
also in 25 pound bags, and their inclusion under both designations 
would be misleading both as to the toal aggregate cost of the bill, 
and also in the increases or decreases in the price of flour which, 
if figured on the basis of both barrels and bags, would as a mat- 
ter of course appear to be double the actual amount. 

An examination of the table will show only five articles in the 
entire list — "oatmeal," **bread — small loaf," "tea — mixed, first 
quality," "succotash" and "kerosene oil" — sell for the same prices 
both years. 

Of the 47 other articles appearing on the table, 19 show de- 
creases and 28 show increases of cost in 1909 as compared with 
1908. With the exception of the first quality, mixed, which, as 
before stated, was sold for the same price both years, all the teas 
of various grades show reductions in average prices ranging 
from eight-tenths of a cent per pound for "first quality green," 
to two and eight-tenths cents per pound for "first quality black." 
"Rio" coffee shows an increase of two-tenths of a cent per pound, 
while "Maricaibo" and "Java" show reductions of two-tenths 
of a cent, and one-tenth of a cent, respectively. 
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"Tomatoes," "corn," "rice," "prunes — ^first and second qual- 
ity," "raisins — seeded," "vinegar," and "common soaps" all show 
a slight falling off in price^ the largest among them being a de- 
cline of one and eight-tenths cents per pound in the price of 
"seeded raisins." A slight decline is also shown in the price of 
rib and chuck roasts, and also sirloin and round steaks. 

The increases are not only the most numerous, but also with a 
few exception the largest in amounts. The first and second quality 
of wheat flour show advances of $0,980, and $1,117 P^^^ barrel, 
respectively, as compared with the prices of 1908. Other con- 
spicuous increases are shown by "eggs," 4.1 cents per dozen, and 
"potatoes — old and new," 18.4 and 22.4- cents per bushel, re- 
spectively. As before stated, the entire list of goods shows an 
advance of $0,824, or 6.4 per cent over the prices of 1908. 

Table No. 3 is the same in every respect as No. 2, except that 
average prices per article are compared with those reported for 
the year 1898, when this annual record of the cost of living was 
first begun. The comparison is based on a smaller list of articles, 
those only being used that appeared in the first inquiry. Flour 
by the barrel is substituted in the table for the same commodity 
in twenty-five pound bags, which will, as a matter of course, cause 
a very considerable enlargement in the aggregate cost of the bill 
of goods as presented for both these years compared with Table 
No. 2. The purpose of this comparison is to show in absolute 
amounts and by percentages such increases and decreases in 
prices as have occurred over the longest period of time for which 
the necessary data are available. 

In 1898, as shown by the table, the cost of the bill was $16.901 ; 
in 1909 it is $23,177, the increase in price of these goods over a 
period of eleven years is therefore, $6,276, or 37.13 per cent. 
There are forty-three articles used in the comparison, of which 
number one — "succotash" — shows no variation in price; seven 
articles — "oatmeal in package," "granulated sugar," "tea — ^black 
and green, first quality," "coffee — Rio and Java," "tomatoes" in 
cans, and "prunes" of second quality — show decreases, all with 
the exception of the teas and coffees being very small in amounts. 
The remaining thirty-five articles show increases, the greater 
number of them being very large. "Butter — second quality," has 
advanced 65.68 per cent; "butter — first quality," 49.77 P^^ cent; 

10 IvAB. 
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''flour — second quality" per barrel, 59.65 per cent ; "flour — ^first 
quality," 50.58 per cent.; and *'lard/' 58.24 per cent. All the 
varieties of meats, fresh, corned and smoked, show large in- 
creases, the greatest being "bacon," and fresh "pork," which are 
now, respectively, 54.54 per cent, and 44.64 per cent, higher than 
they were in 1898. Any further attempt to particularize the in- 
creases shown by the comparison would necessarily take the form 
of repeating that which is plainly shown by the figures on the 
table. The important fact shown by the comparison is that the 
comprehensive list of food supplies here presented has advanced 
in price to the extent of 37.13 per cent, during the past eleven 
years, and that the staple articles of food supply which are used 
in all homes have contributed most largely to the production of 
this high average. As a result of this advance of 37.13 per cent, 
in the cost of food, a family whose consumption of goods, selected 
from this list in 1898, amounted to an average of $6.00 weekly, 
finds itself, in 1909, obliged to pay $8.23 for the same quantity 
of similar articles. 

This advance in the cost of food is only partly offset by the 
increase — -19.0 per cent. — which is shown by the statistical reports 
of each year to have taken place in average earnings of persons 
employed in manufacturing industry in New Jersey from 1898 
to 1909. The increased cost of food supplies has, therefore, 
during the past eleven years, outrun the advance in earnings by 
approximately 18 per cent. House rent and clothing have 
advanced much higher than food, and the same may be said of 
everything in the nature of individual and family requirements 
that enters into the cost of living. 

The building trades workmen are the only wage workers whose 
earnings have more than kept pace with the general increase in 
all kinds of necessary living expenses. 
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SUMMARY TABLE No. 1. 

The Cost of Living in New Jersey — Total Cost of the Entire List of 
Articles in the Various Cities and Towns of the State. 

Total Cost 
of Entire Bill 
County. City or Town. of Goods. 

Hunterdon Cali f on 111. 170 

Hunterdon Glen Gardner 11.260 

Ocean Cplliers' Mills 11.910 

Monmouth Marlboro 12.075 

Ocean Manahawkin 12.205 

Morris Flanders 12.235 

Hudson Jersey City 12.605 

Cumberland Bridgeton 12.612 

Morris Middle Valley 12.625 

Morris Chester 12.685 

Middlesex Cheesequake 12.800 

Ocean Lakehurst 12.895 

Sussex Stillwater 12.935 

Warren Port Golden 12.935 

Monmouth AUenwood 12.995 

Hunterdon Flemington 13.030 

Monmouth Asbury Park 13.090 

Warren Oxford 13.115 

Hudson Harrison 13.140 

Warren Marksboro 13.190 

Hunterdon New Germantown 13.205 

Burlington Burlington 13.210 

Hudson .* Hoboken 13. 210 

Sussex Swartzwood 13.235 

Hunterdon High Bridge 13.490 

Middlesex Cranbury 13.515 

Monmouth Allentown 13.533 

Morris Dover 13.532 

Gloucester Clayton 13.590 

Warren Oxford 13.600 

Warren Beattystown 13.645 

Warren Blairstown 18.670 

Monmouth FYeehold 13.735 

Burlington Mount Holly 13.825 

Sussex Monroe 13.830 

Essex Montclair 13. 910 

Bergen Garfield 13. 905 

Salem Salem 13.940 

Monmouth Matawan 13.970 

Morris Drakestown 14.120 

Passaic Paterson 14.200 

Morris German Valley 14.230 

Cumberland Millvllle 14.260 

Union Elizabeth 14.275 

AUantic Mays Landing 14.370 

Essex Belleville 14.370 

Camden Camden — 14.385 

Essex Newark 14.410 

Cape May Cape May 14.440 
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SUMMARY TABLE No. 1.— Continued. 



County. City or Town. 

Atlantic Hammonton — 

Warren Waahlngrton — 

Morris Boonton 

Essex Orange 

Bergen Hackensack .... 

Mercer Trenton 

Passaic Passaic 

Warren Belvldere 

Warren Hackettstown .. 

Burlington Borden town .... 

Bergen Rutherford 

Mercer Princeton 

Somerset SomervlUe 

Gloucester Woodbury 

Middlesex New Brunswick 

Essex South Orange .. 

Burlington Moorestown 

Middlesex Metuchen 



Total Cost 
of Entire Bill 
of Gk>ods. 
14.446 
14.720 
14.835 
14.900 
14.980 
15.040 
15.130 
15.231 
15.250 
15.270 
15.300 
15.390 
... 15.565 
15.565 
15.570 
15.630 
15.770 
16.930 



Average cost of the entire bill of goods in the State, f 13. 820. 
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SUMMARY TABLE No. 2. 



Cost of Living in New Jersey — Comparison of Average Retail Prices, 
per Articie, Month of June, for 1908 and 1909. 



ARTICLES. 



Average Retail 
Prices. ♦ 



BASIS' OF 
QUANTITIES. 



Flour, wheat, first quality... 
Flour, wheat, second quality' 
Flour, wheat, first quality... 
Flour, wheat, second quality 

Flour, prepared 

Oatmeal, loose 

Oatmeal, package 

Sugar, granulated 

Molasses, N. O 

Syrup 

Bread, large 

Bread, small 

Butter, first quality 

Butter, second quality 

Lard 

Eggs 

Cheese, best 

Cheese, medium 

Coffee, Rio 

CofTee, Java 

Coffee, Maracaibo 

Tea, black, first quality 

Tea, green, first quality 

Tea, mixed, first quality 

Potatoes, old 

Potatoes, new 

Beef, roast, rib 

Beef, roast, chuck 

Beef, steak, sirloin 

Beef, steak, round 

Beef, corned, round 

Beef, corned, brisket 

Beef, smoked , 

Pork, fresh 

Pork, salt 

Bacon 

Ham 

Shoulder 

Mutton, leg 

Mutton, breast 

Mackerel, salt. No. 1 

Mackerel, salt. No. 2 

Tomatoes 

Corn 

Succotash 

Rice 

Prunes, first quality 

Prunes, second quality 

Raisins, seeded 

Vinegar 

Soap, common , 

Kerosene oil , 



Total average cost of the bill of 
goods in the State for 1909, in 
comparison with 1908 



Barrel 

Barrel 

Bag (25 pounds).. 
Bag (25 pounds).. 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound (2 pounds). 

Pound 

Gallon 

Gallon 

Loaf 

Loaf 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Dozen 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Gallon 

Cake 

Gallon 



1908. 



« c 
Q o 



CO 



1909. 






^ 



kt 



V^ 



« fir-) 



781 \ 

Sseo/ 
.865 
.749 
.069 
.060 
.100 
.058 
.583 
.466 
.088 
.049 
.902 
.256 
.127 
.228 
.177 
.140 
.181 
.238 
.316 
.632 
•606 
.590 
.932 
1.459 
.183 
.146 
.230 
.192 
.152 
.100 
.282 
.164 
.130 
.178 
.149 
.111 
.177 
.105 
.171 
.133 
.101 
.112 
.116 
.092 
.115 
.086 
.124 
.226 
.048 
.122 



/|7.76n 


+ 10 


.980 


W 6J)77 / 


+ 1 

+ 


.117 
.127 


.891 


+ 


.142 


.067 




.002 


.060 






.105 


+ 


.005 


.056 




.002 


.590 


• -f 


.007 


.474 


-f 


.008 


.091 


+ 


.003 


.049 






.328 


+ 


.026 


.280 


+ 


.024 


.144 


+ 


.017 


.269 


+ 


.041 


.190 


4- 


.013 


.151 


+ 


.011 


.183 


-f 


.002 


.236 




002 


.316 


— 


.001 


.604 


— 


.028 


.598 


— 


.008 


.590 






1.116 


+ 


.184 


1.683 


4- 


.224 


.181 




.002 


.142 


— 


.004 


.224 


— 


.006 


.188 


— 


.004 


.157 


+ 


.005 


.102 


+ 


.002 


.297 


+ 


.015 


.162 


-f- 


.008 


.141 


-f 


.011 


.187 


+ 


.009 


.162 


+ 


.013 


.118 


4- 


.007 


.183 


+ 


.006 


.114 


-f 


.009 


.168 




.003 


.134 


4- 


.001 


.098 




.003 


.110 


— 


.002 


.116 






.090 


— — 


.002 


.113 


— 


.002 


.083 


— 


.003 


.106 


— 


.018 


.223 


— 


.003 


.047 


— 


.001 


.122 













112.996 



$13,820 



4- 10.824 
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SUMMARY TABLE No. 3. 

Cost of Living in New Jersey — Comparison of Average Retail Prices, 

Month of June, for 1898 and 1909. 



ARTICLES. 



BASIS' OF 
QUANTITIES. 



Average Retail 
Prices. 



1898. 



1909. 



2*0 

SB 4) 

« e 



■Qm 



Flour, wheat, flrst auaUty Barrel 

Flour, wheat, second quality Barrel 

.Oatmeal, loose .*.*. Pound 

Oatmeal, package Pound (2 pounds). 

Sugrar, granulated Pound 

Molasses, N. O Gallon 

Syrup Gallon 

Butter, flrst quality Pound 

Butter, second quality , Pound 

I-Ard Pound 

Cheese, best Pound 

Cheese, Medium Pound 

Coflfee, Rio Pound 

Coffee, Java 'Pound 

Coffee, Maracaibo 'Pound 

Tea, black, flrst quality iPound 

Tea, Green, flrst quality Pound 

Tea, mixed, flrst quality Pound 

Beef, roast, rib Pound 

Reef, roast, chuck Pound 

Beef, steak, sirloin Pound 

Beef, steak, round Pound 

Beef, corned, round Pound 

Beef, corned, brisket Pound 

Beef, smoked 'Pound 

Pork, fresh Pound 

Pork, salt Pound 

Bacon Pound 

Ham Pound 

.Shoulder Pound 

Mutton, leg .Pound 

Mutton, breast Pound 

Mackerel, salt, No. 1 |Pound 

Mackerel, salt. No. 2 Pound 

Tomatoes ;Can 

Corn iCan 

Succotash 'Can 



Rice 

Prunes, flrst quality 

Prunes, second quality. 

Raisins, seeded 

Soap, common 

Kerosene oil 



Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Cake . 
Gallon 



$5,154 


$7,761 


4.370 


6.977 


.044 


.060 


.106 


.106 


.059 


.066 


.479 


.590 


.401 


.474 


.219 


.328 


.188 


.280 


.091 


.144 


.141 


.190 


.UO 


.151 


.190 


.183 


.320 


.236 


.250 


.315 


.641 


.604 


.627 


.598 


.587 


.590 


.156 


.181 


.118 


.142 


.187 


.224 


.152 


.188 


.120 


.157 


.075 


.102 


.249 


.297 


.112 


.162 


.095 


.141 


.121 


.187 


.119 


.162 


.084 


.118 


.145 


.183 


.094 


.114 


.154 


.168 


.128 


.134 


.109 


.098 


.101 


.110 


.116 


.116 


.082 


.090 


.102 


.113 


.086 


.083 


.095 


.106 


.043 


.047 


.100 


.122 



Totals I $16,901 



$23,177 



u 
o 



« 

u 

c 

M 



V 



9 O 

to 



50.68 
69.66 
13.63 



6.08 
2.31 
18.20 
49.77 
66.68 
68.24 
34.75 
37.27 



26.25 

26.00 
5.77 
4.62 



16.02 

20.33 

19.78 

23.68 

30.83 

3.60 

19.27 

44.64 

4.84 

54.54 

36.13 

40.47 

26.20 

21.27 

9.09 

4.68 

1.00 

8.91 



9.75 
1.08 
3.48 
11.57 
9.30 
2.20 



n.i?, 



The Vegetable and Fruit Canning Industry of 
New Jersey — Season of 1908. 



The preservation of vegetables and fruits by the process of 
canning has long been an industry of importance in New Jersey, 
and also an important aid to the farming interests of our State 
in that it provides an outlet for an extensive line of produce that 
yields more profit in that way than could be readily obtained 
from it in its natural form. Wherever established under favor- 
able conditions, canneries have imparted an impetus to farming 
that has brought under productive cultivation large areas of land 
that otherwise would probably have remained long unused and 
through their processes seasonal products of the farm and 
orchard are now made available throughout the year. 

Famines such as once were among the dreadful experiences of 
the human race can no longer run their course in any part of 
the known world, as the surplus foods of lands blessed with 
abundant harvests can be rapidly transferred to others where 
nature has for a season been less bountiful. In addition to the 
profitable outlet for his produce which the farmer enjoys, a 
large subsidiary industry h^s naturally grown up with the de- 
velopement of the cannery processes, which, in the manufacture 
of glass and metal vessels required for packing, furnishes profit- 
able employment for a large number of wage earners in our 
factories and workshops. 

With the exception of two establishments in Union and three 
in Monmouth county, all the canneries are located in the counties 
lying south of Mercer, much the larger number being found in 
Salem and Cumberland. 

The condition of the industry throughout the State for the 
season of 1908, with full details relating to the varieties of goods 
included in the pack, are presented on three main tables ; the first 
showing the character of management of the establishment, 
whether by corporation, private firm or individual owner; the 
amount of capital invested; number of persons employed; total 
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amount paid in wages; selling value of product, and number of 
days in active operation during the year. The second table 
shows the varieties and quantities of fruit included in the season's 
pack, and Table No. 3 gives the same information relating to 
vegetables. Both fruits and vegetables are reported by "dozens'' 
of one, two and three pounds and also gallon cans, and are so 
entered on the tables. 

The financial status of the industry in 1908 is compared with 
that of 1907 in the following summary table, on which such in- 
creases and decreases as have occurred are noted in absolute 
numbers and also by percentages : 

Comparison of Financial Statement for the Year 1907-1908. 

Increase (+) or Decrease 

, Year , (— ) in 1908. 

1907. 1908. Amount. Per Cent, 

Number of canning establishments. 42 43 + 1+2.4 

Capital invested $775,996 $935,754 + $169,758 + 20.6 

Number of persons employed 4,901 5,392 + 491 + 10.0 

Total amount paid in wa^es $429,442 $431,234 + $1,792 + 0.4 

Total sellinfiT value of products $2,263,361 $2,209,612 — $53,749 — 2.4 

Aggregate number of days in opera- 
tion 3,594 3,566 — 28—0.8 

Average yearly earnings of labor.... $87.62 $79.97 — $7.65 — 8.7 

The table shows the following increases : In number of canning 
establishments operated during the season, i, or 2.4 per cent.; 
in capital invested, $159,758, or 20.6 per cent; in number of 
persons employed, 491, or 10 per cent. ; and in total amount paid 
in wages, $1,792, or 0.4 per cent. 

The decreases are: In the total selling value of products, 
$53,749, or 2.4 per cent. ; in the aggregate number of days in 
operation, 28, or 0.8 per cent. ; and in the average season's earn- 
ings of labor employed in the canneries, $7.65, or 8.7 per cent. 

The average number of days worked per establishment is 83, 
and per capita earnings being $79.97, the wages are shown to 
have fallen a small fraction below $1.00 per day. In 1907, the 
average number of days employed per capita was 85.5, which 
divided into the average seasons's earnings — $87,62 — gives an 
average of $1.02 as the earnings per days, which is slightly more 
than that of 1908. 

Table No. i shows 15 establishments owned by partnerships, 
13 by private individuals, and 15 by corporations. The aggre- 
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gate number of partners and individual owners is 45, and the 
aggregate number of stockholders is 342. 

The capital invested is $935,754; the number of persons em- 
ployed is 5,392, of whom 2,016 are men, and 3,376 are women. 
The total selling value of all goods canned and marketed was 
$2,209,612, which is, as explained above, 2.4 per cent, less than 
the figures for 1907. The largest amount of capital invested in 
one establishment is $200,000, the smallest, $1,000, and the 
average, $21,762. This high average investment shows that a 
majority of these plants have expensive equipments, and neces- 
sarily do a very large business. 

Table No. 2 gives the data relating to the fruit packed during 
the season of 1908, the same being entered just as reported in 
dozens of one, two and three pound cans, and a few of the 
varieties in gallons. These data are given separately for each 
establishment, and the totals for each variety are entered on the 
bottom line. 

The following summary shows the fruit pack for 1908. in 
comparison with that of 1907 ; the whole is reduced to a common 
basis of pounds for the purpose of presenting the comparison in 
the simplest possible form, and the increases and decreases are 
noted both numerically and by percentages. 



Comparison of Fruit Pack in 1907 and 1908. 

Quantities for the Increase (+) or Decrease 

Basis of , Tears ^ (— ) In 1908. 

Articles. Quantities. 1907. 1908. Amount. Per Cent. 

Apples Pounds 640,800 

Blackberries Pounds 544,620 892,204 + 347.684 + 63.8 

Cherries Pounds 2.004 69.500 + 67,496 +3.368.1 

Pears Pounds 3,197.952 3.679,428 + 481,476 + 15.1 

Peaches Pounds 996 

Raspberries Pounds 51,624 86,040 + 34,416 + 66.7 

Strawberries Pounds 1,075.908 1,401.128 + 325,220 + 30.2 

Blueberries Pounds 258,012 1,500 — 266,512 — 99.4 

Pineapples ^.. Pounds 63,624 25,200 — 38,424 — 60.4 

Gooseberries Pounds 15,204 2,400 — 12,804 — 84.2 

Totals 5,849,748 6,158,396 + 308,648 + 5.3 

Of the ten varieties of fruits which appear on the above table, 
two — apples and peaches — cannot be compared for the reason 
that neither of them is reported for both years ; the other eight, 
the increases and decreases, almost all of them very large, are 
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indicated in amounts and percentages on the table. The greatest 
of all the increases is shown by '^cherries/' which jumped from 
only 2,004 pounds in 1907, to 69,500 pounds in 1908. The 
greatest numerical increase appears in "pears," the quantity of 
which for 1908 is 481,476 pounds greater than that for 1907. 

The total pack of all the varieties of fruit was 6,158,396 
pounds for the season of 1908, and 5,849,748 pounds in 1907. 
The increase is, therefore, 308,648, or 5.3 per cent. 

Table No. 3 shows the varieties and quantities of vegetables 
reported in the season's pack. The product of each of the forty- 
three canneries is given separately, the individual establishment 
reports being indicated by numbers. The several varieties of 
goods are entered in dozens, two and three pound and gallon 
cans as in the fruit pack on Table No. 2. The footings of the 
table show the totals of each variety of vegetables reported. In 
the following summary table the vegetable pack is reduced to 
pounds and the totals of each variety are entered in comparison 
with those of 1907, all increases and decreases being entered 
numerically and by percentage. 

Comparison of Vegetable Pack In 1907 and 1908. 



Baals of 
Articles. Quantities. 

Tomatoes Pounds 

Pumpkins Pounds 

Squash Pounds 

Lima beans Pounds 

Spinach Pounds 

Peas Pounds 

Com Pounds 

Striner beans Pounds ,.. 

Asparagus Pounds 

Rhubarb Pounds 

Sweet potatoes Pounds 

Okra Pounds 

Beets Pounds 

Okra and tomatoes.... Pounds 

Pork and beans Pounds 



Totals. 



Quantities for the 


Increase. (+) 


or Decrease 






^_% In lOAB 




1907. 


1908. 




\—} in 
Amount. 


Per Cent. 


51,879.140 


49,412.376 


— 


1.966.764 


— 


3.8 


1,329,228 


860.824 


— 


478,404 


— 


36.0 


469.444 


12.142,944 


+ U,683,600 


+ 2.648.0 


6,348,628 


17.526.184 


+ 11,176.666 


+ 


176.1 


1,230,084 


602.764 


— 


727,320 


— 


69.1 


8.276,066 


12,119.184 


+ 


8,844,128 


+ 


46.6 


67,200 


62.266 








• • • • 

• • • • 


649.684 


1.166.808 


+ 


606,724 


+ 


78.0 


696.448 


1,886,096 


+ 


690,648 


+ 


99.3 


496.800 


1,919.940 


+ 


1.423.140 


+ 


286.6 


62.940 


10,440 


— 


62,600 


— 


83.4 


642,972 


90,000 


— 


612.972 


— 


96.8 


13.636 


• 








• • • • 




12,132 




• 




• • •• 


71.649.960 


97,130,448 


+ 25.480.488 


+ 


36.6 



The total quantity of vegetables of all kinds reported in the 
packs of 1908, is 97,130,448 pounds; in 1907 it was 71,649,960 
pounds; the increase is, therefore, 25,480,488 pounds, or 35.6 
per cent. Of the fifteen articles appearing on the table, eleven 
are comparable for both years, and four are reported for only 
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one year. Large increases are shown by six articles, and com- 
paratively small decreases by five. The greatest increases, 
numerically and by percentage, is shown by "squash" and "lima 
beans.'' Corn, and also Okra and Tomatoes combined, of which 
67,260, and 13,536 pounds respectively were canned in 1907, 
have disappeared entirely from the pack of 1908, and a new 
article, "pork -and beans,'' with 12,132 pounds, appears on the 
tables this year for the first time. In this year's tables "toma- 
toes" will be seen to maintain its usual supremacy as the leading 
material handled by the canning industry, the number of pounds 
reported being more than one-half of the total for the entire list 
of vegetables. On the whole the figures show that the season 
of 1908 was one of the most prosperous known in the history 
of the canning industry of New Jersey. 
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THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING INDUSTRY OF NEW 

JERSEY. 

Character of Management, Capital Invested, Number of Persons Employed, 
Total Amount Paid in Wages, Selling Value of Product and Number 
of Days in Active Operation During the Year 1908. 

TABLE No. 1. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 



Manacre- 
ment. 



OFFICE 
NUMBER. 



n 
t 

«l 



as 

2 
■3 

4 



o 
O 



2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



2 
2 



2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 



2 

1 
1 
1 
3 



1 
2 
2 
2 
2 



4 
3 
4 



176 



3 
3 
3 



51 



14 

64 



3 
4 



8 
8 



> 

a 






125.000 

10.000 

28.000 

13.000 

90.000 

18.000 

40.000 

15.000 

25,000 

200.000 

25.000 

6.000 

18.000 

29.000 

15.000 

12,000 

48.086 

21.318 

5.000 

5.200 

10.000 

2,500 

40,000 

15,000 

3,000 

2,000 

7,500 

5.900 

20,000 

10,000 

15,250 

60,000 

45,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

12,000 

1,000 

35,000 

7.000 

12,000 

4,000 



Number of Persons 
! Employed. 










a 




« 






a 


ctf 




g 




.« 





fe 


h 



Total . 



45 



342 



$935,754 



72 


66 


137 


40 


60 


100 


40 


160 


200 


40 


70 


110 


76 


126 


200 


30 


56 


85 


46 


66 


110 


26 


40 


65 


60 


60 


100 


300 


250 


560 


26 


40 


66 


20 


36 


56 


61 


91 


152 


36 


60 


95 


56 


. 180 


186 


66 


136 


200 


200 


300 


500 


50 


126 


175 


12 


30 


42 


22 


85 


107 


10 


50 


60 


14 


25 


39 


80 


145 


226 


50 


50 


100 


4 


8 


12 


6 


11 


17 


20 


100 


120 


20 


30 


50 


54 


76 


130 


28 


65 


93 


42 


76 


117 


40 


100 


140 


6 


15 


21 


60 


70 


120 


50 


90 


140 


50 


90 


140 


26 


72 


98 


15 


. 12 


27 


10 


16 


25 


80 


120 


200 


18 


25 


43 


50 


85 


135 


30 


75 


105 


2,016 


3,376 


5.392 



09 

bo 

C0 

c 
2 

at 

a* 

a 
9 
o 

S 

< 

B 

& 



$18,660 
4.782 

16.000 
6.000 

17,278 
3,500 
7,000 
2,000 
8.000 
123.500 
8.000 
3,500 

11,108 
5,000 
9,075 

12.271 

28.300 

14,934 

800 

4,760 

3,100 

1,100 

24,000 

7,000 

400 

600 

10.000 
3.140 

15,000 
3.000 
4.326 
7.600 
475 
6.820 
5.100 
4,750 
8,962 
4,068 
500 
8,000 
1.400 
4,525 
8,616 



9 

> 

bo 

B 



4) 
QQ 



$67,434 
16,800 
80,000 
40.000 

137.672 
19,260 
42,500 
12.000 

100.000 

380.000 
53.000 
16.000 
58.000 
30,525 
54,250 
77.990 

145,000 

83,131 

5,000 

22,400 

14,000 

9,217 

186,000 
29.000 
4.026 
6.000 
89.000 
13,430 
46,736 
18,000 
18,000 
40.000 
4,600 
26.950 
21,000 
40,583 
42.400 
20.300 
3,000 
67,000 
11.512 
22,176 
46.931 



a 
o 
*j 

OS 
u 



to 

>> 

Q 



H 
15 



102 
88 

100 
TO 

182 
42 
80 
40 

300 

240 
90 
70 
60 
49 
25 
90 

306 
66 
40 
80 
90 
40 

160 
65 
30 
30 
75 
60 

200 
40 
55 
50 
40 
50 
30 
48 
40 
15 
TO 
70 
30 
60 

198 



$431,234 



$2,209,612 



3,566 
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PART II. 



Employers' Liability in the United States. 



Employers' Liability Statutes of the Several 

States. 



(i6i) 



II tAB. 



The Legal Liability of Employers in the United 
States for Injury to their Employes. 



The prevalent doctrine of employers' liability throughout the United 
States which has the English common law for its foundation is subject con- 
tinually to change and modification by the rulings of our State and Federal 
courts, and also to a very large extent in New Jersey, and other manufactur- 
ing States, by statutes passed with a view to promote the general safety 
and welfare of workingmen. The age at which children may be employed 
in factories has been limited; the number of hours constituting a day's labor 
in certain cases has been prescribed; laws to promote the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes by arbitration have been enacted; statutes for the preser- 
vation of the health of employes and safe-guarding them against accidents 
leading to injury or death are both explicit and numerous; the use of store 
orders in payment of wages has been forbidden, and wages are protected 
by mechanics' lien laws and made preferred debts in certain cases of in- 
solvency. The greater number of these statutes have been beneficial, but 
others being passed to assuage some temporary grievance — real or fancied — 
have proved to be of little or no value. Factory owners are required, under 
certain mild penalties in the form of fines, to take certain precautions speci- 
fied by law for guarding dangerous machinery, open hatchways, stairs, etc., 
but if notwithstanding these measures an accident does occur, the only 
remedy open to the injured employee is to bring suit for damages and have 
the same decided according to the principles of the common law as these 
have been evolved from the rulings of the higher courts of our State, modi- 
fied hereafter of course by the provisions of Chapter 83, Sessions Laws of 
1909, which bears the title "An act to regulate the liability of employers for 
injury or death to employes in certain cases," and which goes into effect on 
September i, 1909. How far the legal rights of parties to such suits are to 
be affected by this act cannot be determined until some cases to which its 
provisions apply have been passed upon by the higher courts. 

There is a marked difference in the interpretationa of the common law 
in various jurisdictions, and certain applications of its principles for this 
reason are identified by name with the State in which they prevail. 

Thirty-nine States of the Union have statutes defining employers' liability 
for accidents to employes, resulting in injury or death, and the rules laid 
down in these acts show as wide a variance from each other as do the 
many local interpretations of the common law. Some of these statutes 
amount to an almost complete abrogation of the common law, some modify 
the accepted interpretation of its most important features, and others in 
effect amount to a mere restatement of its long recognized principles. 
Almost all these statutes are drawn for the purpose of defining the boundaries 
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between the risks assumed by an injured employe and the obligation of the 
employer to prevent the existence of dangerous conditions; in other words, 
the object has been to substitute for the doctrine of "contributory negligence" 
with its possibilities of elastic interpretation, a more or less concrete defini- 
tion of the same, adjusted to the understanding of the ordinary workmen, 
defining the measure of responsibility resting on employers and employes 
for accidents resulting in injury or death. 

Liability laws of this character are found on the statute books of thirty- 
nine States of the Union, the United States and also Porto Rico. Although 
these statutes cover in the dates of their enactment a period of about thirty 
years, it can scarcely be said that the great volume of litigation that has 
arisen under them has effected results of a conclusive character so far as 
determining the boundaries between the risks assumed by the employe under 
the law, and the liability of the employer for unlawful negligence in per- 
mitting dangerous conditions to exist. As a rule, under these regulating 
statutes, the definitions of "reasonable care," "contributory negligence," 
"ordinary risks," etc., with other controlling propositions, are no more clearly 
defined than they were before the enactment of the liability laws, and the 
courts have therefore received but little help from them toward getting away 
from the common law view formerly prevalent, which favored the entire 
assumption of risk by the employe, while the movement for statutory regula- 
tion reflects the gradual growth of the doctrine that on the employer should 
devolve the duty of providmg absolute protection to his employe from all 
risks and hazards not naturally inherent in the occupation in which he is 
engaged. 

The statutory enactments of the various States have practically all 
recognized the doctrine of the employe's assumption of what are known as 
ordinary and unavoidable risks, but in spirit at least they are almost all 
against continuing as part of his already heavy burden of responsibility 
such consequences as may result from possible carelessness, ignorance or 
indifference on the part of the employer or his immediate representative. 

New Jersey is one of the few States in which the relations of master 
and servant are still regulated solely by the principles of the common law, 
for although a beginning was made in statutory regulation of the same by 
the legislature of 1909, the act which was passed did not, as noted above, 
become operative until September ist of the same year, and large numbers 
of cases now in various stages of litigation before the courts will be finally 
adjudicated without reference to its provisions. As no matter how this 
statute may be construed, the common law rights of an injured employe 
remain as they were before its enactment, and as it is probable that there 
may in the near future be a demand for more legislation on the subject, it 
seems proper to set forth briefly the most important principles of the com- 
mon law as generally applied to the relations of master and servant, and 
also to present the statutory provisions of those States in which laws on 
the subject have been enacted. 

This presentation seems all the more necessary for the reason that during 
the year immediately preceding the introduction of the employers' liability 
bill, which was enacted into law by the last session of the legislature, many 
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requests for information on the actual condition of the law in this and 
other States were addressed to this Bureau by various trade and labor 
unions, such as carpenters, bricklayers, railway trainmen and others em- 
ployed in the occupations in which accidents resulting in injury or death 
are most numerous. Inquiries directed to the same end were also received 
from members of socialogical associations, lawyers, insurance companies 
and others who for one or another reason were interested in the subject and 
desirous of securing a fuller measure of protection for workmen engaged 
in hazardous occupations than that afforded by the exclusively judge-made 
law which had hitherto prevailed. During the pendency of the bill in the 
legislature several requests were also received from members of that body 
who desired information as to the progress made in other States on the 
lines of statutory modification of the common law governing the relations 
of employer and employe, as a guide to intelligent action on the measure 
then before them. 

A desire to avoid injudicious and disturbing radicalism in dealing with 
the subject, while at the same time providing for New Jersey wage earners 
a protective statute equal in scope and efficiency to that which his fellow pro- 
ducers are enjoying elsewhere, appears to have actuated the friends and ad- 
vocates of the measure, both in and out of the Legislature, hence the general 
desire on the part of all interested for the fullest possible light on the sub- 
ject of what had been accomplished on similar lines in the other great in- 
dustrial States. To meet this demand and at the same time provide a reliable 
guide for whatever future legislative action may be regarded as expedient, 
if experience shall demonstrate that the statute of 1909 falls short of an- 
swering the purpose of its enactment, is simply to discharge an important 
public duty which is especially incumbent on this Bureau. 

It may be that no law relating to the liability of employer to employe 
can be expressed or administered in such a way as to be entirely satisfactory 
to both sides in such litigation as must in the nature of things often arise 
between them. Improvement, however, is often attainable where perfection 
is beyond reach, and friends of the principle of employers' liability in this 
State are quite unlikely to rest satisfied, if, in its administration, our present 
law is found to fall short of the results anticipated. 

In these reasons, supplemented by the further and still more important 
one that New Jersey is one of the greatest of the industrial States- ranking 
second among the commonwealths of the Union in the proportion of her 
population engaged in pursuits most productive of this class of litigation — 
that is to say, steam and electric railway transportation, manufacturing in- 
dustry, construction work and the wide variety of hand crafts included collec- 
tively under the general designation of building trades, there is, we believe, 
ample justification for the space given to the subject in the following pages. 

For many years past this Bureau, in pursuit of its duties to investigate 
and report on all matters pertaining to the material and moral well being 
of labor and industry in New Jersey, has sought to direct public attention to 
the unjust character of the burdens imposed upon wage earners by the ex- 
isting law, while at the same time maintaining an unremitting advocacy of 
their just claims to legislative relief. As a direct result of these efforts a 
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bill was introduced in the Legislature of 1898 providing for the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of a commission to consider and report on the ad- 
visability of re-stating the just and wisely expressed principles of the common 
law relating to master and servant in the form of a statute under which 
the rights of both parties would receive equal protection. The bill failed of 
passage, but was revived in the same form and passed by the Legislature of 
1906; the present honored Governor of the State, at that time a justice of 
the Supreme Court, was a member of the commission, and its report, which 
was made two years later, was favorable to the change in the law demanded 
by the enlightened spirit of the time. The liability act, now on the statute 
books, was the direct and logical outcome of all this work, and soon, it is 
hoped, litigation between employer and employe will cease to be such a 
grievous source of disappointment and irritation as it has been heretofore. 
The employer should know the extent of his liability to his employe, and 
the workman in his turn ought to be reasonably certain of compensation in 
case of injury without, as now, risking the loss of both his case and his 
situation. 

The analysis of the common law which follows is based on an exhaustive 
study of the subject by Lindley D. Clark, A. M., which was published recently 
by the Federal Department of Commerce and Labor, and the regulating stat- 
utes which iniclude enactments on the subject of employers' liability in all 
the States, up to and including those of the year 1909, were obtained through, 
the courtesy of the authorities of the several States. 

COMMON LAW LIABILITY. 

The doctrine of the employers' liability under the common law is pre- 
sented under the heads of duties and defences of the employer. 

THE DUTIES OF THE EMPLOYER. 

The two principal factors in the problem are the duty of the employer 
to protect his employe in the discharge of the duties of his employment, 
and the assumption by the employe of the risks involved in the undertaking 
in which he is engaged under his contract of employment. The duty of the 
employer is first considered, but in order to discuss it intelligently the modifi- 
cations resulting from the complementary obligations resting on the em- 
ploye must be constantly borne in mind. 

Briefly stated, the rule governing the employer is that he is required 
to use due care for the safety of his employes while they are engaged in 
the performance of their work. This is taken to include all reasonable 
means and precautions, the facts in each particular case being taken into 
consideration. If such provisions have been made as a reasonably prudent 
man would supply, if he himself were exposed to the dangers of the servant's 
position, no negligence would appear. In the case of corporations, the duty 
is fixed at the use of such caution and foresight as a corporation controlled 
by careful, prudent officers ought to exercise. 
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Though the courts of review have refused to sanction instructions tend- 
ing to charge the employer with a higher degree of care than that which 
may be defined as ordinary, the measure is not an absolute one, but pro- 
portioned to the dangers to which the employe is exposed. The ordinary 
incidents of railroading, mining and certain classes of manufacturing are in 
themselves, when compared with general employments, unusually dangerous; 
for instance, a large railroad yard as compared with a smaller one, an ex- 
press train as compared with a freight train, or a gaseous mine as compared 
with one in which no such danger exists. In such cases as these, or when 
temporarily abnormal conditions prevail, ordinary care is advanced far be- 
yond the requirements of less dangerous conditions. The greater degree of 
care is required for the protection of youthful employes, and the master is 
not relieved by the fact that a servant of tender years misrepresented his 
age in order to secure employment. 

PLACE AND INSTRUMENTALITIES. 

tools and appliances. 

The rule as to due care requires the master to supply tools and appli- 
ances that are reasonably safe and reasonably well adapted to perform the 
work in contemplation. These must be provided at the place of use or at 
a place of such ease of access as to be reasonably procurable. 

PLACE AND MATERIALS. 

The master must provide a safe place to work and proper material for 
use; that is to say, not absolute but reasonable or adequate safety. The dis- 
tinction between place and appliance is not an easy one to draw, though the 
courts are stricter in their requirements as to the former than to the latter. 
Thus, if a scaffold furnished by an employer be regarded as a place to work, 
he is responsible not only for the materials supplied, but also for the con- 
struction and maintenance ; while if it be viewed only as an appliance, he must 
make reasonable provision therefor, but its insufficiency, if such there be, 
may be laid to the fellow workmen of the injured employe, or perhaps to 
his own negligence in erection. 

NEW DEVICES. 

What may be required in the ' way of improvement and alteration or 
in the adoption of new devices to accomplish the ends of safety is governed 
largely by the usual and ordinary course of procedure of those in the same 
business. The employer cannot be made an insurer, nor is he bound to 
introduce the newest and safest appliances. On the other hand, he is not 
allowed to disregard all inventions for the safety and comfort of his work- 
men. But as new devices become more generally used, the standard of the 
custom of prudent employers becomes correspondingly altered, and the law 
of general usage may compel the adoption of devices, the non-use of which 
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had not previously been considered as n^ligence. This rule applies more 
effectively in the case of installing new equipments or b^nnii^ new under- 
takings than when the question is one of the modification or continuance 
of established conditions. 

The doctrine that the employer is bound to safeguard his employes from 
exposure to unreasonable risks is subject to the qualification that one has a 
right to carry on a business which is dangerous, either in itself or because of 
the manner in which it is conducted, provided it does not interfere with the 
rights of others, without incurring liability to a servant who is capable of con- 
tracting and who knows the dangers attendant on the employment. While except 
in a very extraordinary case the employer's right to exercise a reasonable judg- 
ment and discretion in the conduct of his affairs will not be interfered with, 
he is not, however, permitted the use of unreasonably dangerous appliances, 
nor those which are either so defective, obsolete or inferior that their adop- 
tion or retention would of itself indicate negligence. The question is held to 
be one of not comparative safety, but of reasonable safety. Therefore no 
fixed rule of liability is possible in this respect, each case being of necessity 
decided on its own merits. 

Where a convenience is of great advantage, its adoption may be regarded 
as obligatory, at least where the change involves but small cost It is not 
clear how far expense may be offered as a defence, there being, as the com- 
mentator says, no case at hand in which that alone was held to relieve the 
employer from the duty of correcting abnormally dangerous conditions. 

REPAIR. 

The same care is required of the master in maintaining as in furnish- 
ing safe and suitable appliances. The continued use of tools that are so 
worn as to increase the danger of their use will in general entail liability 
on the employer. If, however, the danger is an obvious one, the employe, 
having a knowledge of the danger and continuing to work without com- 
plaint, will be considered to have assumed the risk, and cannot recover in 
case of injury; nor will the employer become liable unless he has, or reas- 
onably could have information of the defect requiring repair. 

But the rule may be qualified by the usages of the trade, the custom 
of the shop, or the nature of the instrumentality. Simple repairs may be 
made by the users of the tools, in which case the employer is without liabil- 
ity. If a machinist is specially employed to make repairs, a man injured 
while attempting to repair his own machine is without right of action. 
Perishable appliances, such as rope, belts, etc., which wear out from use, 
should be renewed at proper intervals if the master is to stand clear of the 
charge of negligence. 

INTENDED USE. 

Liability attaches only where the injury is received while the appliance 
or tool is being used for the work and in the manner for which it was in- 
tended and furnished. Thus the workman who rides on an elevator intended 
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only for freight, does so at his own risk; so also the use of a ladder for 
splicing to another when it was intended solely for use alone. Continued 
indulgence in a practice with the master's acquiescence, or the adaptation 
of an appliance to new uses by the master himself or by his representative, 
qualifies this rule, so that if such use involves increased danger and a ser- 
vant is injured thereby, the master cannot defend himself by pointing out 
the deviation from the original use. 

CUSTOMARY METHOD. 

An employer is not liable to an employe for an injury incurred by a 
departure from the customary method of performing work or by leaving the 
place of his employment to work in some other department unless on instruc- 
tions from the master or his properly authorized representative. If a more 
dangerous place or method of work is chosen when one less dangerous was 
available, the resultant injury, if any, does not charge the master with 
liability. 

INCOMPLETE APPLIANCES. 

Where an employe is engaged in repair work, or in bringing an unhnished 
appliance to completion, or in tearing down a structure, there is a lower 
standard of employers' liability, the reason being that a greater degree of 
danger is obviously present under such condition and the employe is corre- 
spondingly obliged to be on his guard. But there is no rule totally relieving 
the employer, and unnecessary and abnormal dangers are not included in 
the risks assumed by the employe. 

INSPECTION. 

The duty of making repairs necessary for maintenance involves the duty 
of inspection to ascertain when such repairs are needed. The inspection 
required for maintenance differs somewhat from that presumed to have been 
made at the time a new plant or new tools are first brought into use. An 
employer that makes or supplies an instrumentality is chargeable with such 
knowledge of its defects as ordinary care during the course of its manu- 
facture would have disclosed. He is not relieved of this liability by sub- 
sequent inspections so long as the defects continue, and notice of such 
defects is not necessary to fix his responsibility. In case of purchase, the 
duty of inspection may ordinarily be assumed to have been performed by 
the manufacturer, but a failure to indicate to the manufacturer the intended 
use of the machine or appliance so that he might make tests appropriate to 
such use, has been held to imply negligence. If the machine or appliance 
is of an approved pattern and the dealer from whom it is purchased a reput- 
able one, the presumption is in favor of the employer's non-liability. In 
some jurisdictions, however, it has been held to be the duty of the employer 
to cause a thorough inspection of newly purchased articles before putting 
them in use. This view accords with the doctrine of non-delegable duties 
discussed below, and also affords protection to the employe where there 
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has been actual negligence on the part of the manufacturer with whom he 
has no contractual relations. 

The necessary for inspection of instrumentalities in use varies with the 
nature of the appliance and the circumstances of employment. Small and 
simple tools may be used without inspection, as the employer is entitled to 
assume that the workmen are suitable judges of the fitness of such tools 
for use. Complex or dangerous machinery or instrumentalities liable to 
rapid wear or deterioration must, on the other hand, be subjected .to inspec- 
tions of a nature and frequency adapted to the conditions indicated. Inspec- 
tion, however, being only a means to an end, the fact that due provision has 
been made therefor will not absolve an employer from liability where he 
has actual knowledge of defective conditions obtained through some other 
means than by inspection. If the employer has in fact made proper provision 
for inspection, he will not be charged with liability if the appliance should 
afterwards prove defective. 

Duty requires only a reasonably careful inspection, though no defects 
will be considered latent which may be discovered by the exercise of due 
care. External appearances, however, may be such as to demand a more 
thorough inspection; so also of appliances showing defects in operation, 
or those to which some accident has occurred of a nature likely to cause 
obscure injuries. The frequency of inspection must depend on the nature of 
the appliance and its liability to change under the conditions of use. Appli- 
ances much worn and not maintained at a good standard of condition accord- 
ing to common usage require more frequent inspections than do newer and 
more efficient appliances. 

OWNERSHIP OF APPLIANCES. 

The duty of inspection above considered assumes the ownership of 
appliances and premises to be in the employer. Where ownership is divided 
various distinctions exist, based on the relations of the employer and the 
owner of the instrumentality or premises; if the employer has not full con- 
trol over the instrumentalities he is usually held to be exempt from liability. 
In the handling by railroad companies of cars belonging to other roads, the 
conditions are different; such cars, although received only temporarily and 
for the purpose of transportaiton, are as completely identified with the 
owners' plant as if the transfer had been made by purchase. In actions for 
injury, therefore, in which such cars are factors, the employer cannot avoid 
liability by pleading non-ownership or lack of control of the same. A rail- 
road company is not obliged to receive and turn over to its employes a 
defective or dangerous car, and every company is under a legal obligation 
not to expose its employes to dangers arising from such defects of foreign 
cars as may be discovered by reasonable inspection such as the company's 
own cars receive while in use, before such cars are received into its trains. 

Where dangers from the use of foreign cars arise, not from defective 
equipments, but from differences of construction, it has been generally held 
that the employe assumes the obvious risks thus arising, but if shown to 
be ignorant of the risk, his right of action would follow. The statutory 
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requirements of automatic couplers, however, is not met unless the various 
kinds brought together will actually couple by impact; the mere fact that 
they will so couple when used with others of the same make is not a suffi- 
cient compliance with the Federal statute. 

HIRING CO-SERVANTS. 

Besides the duty to use care in regard to inanimate or irresponsible in- 
strumentalities, the employer must also be reasonably careful to see that 
each employe hired by him is properly qualified to perform his duties with- 
out greater risk to himself and his co-employes than the nature of the busi- 
ness necessarily involves. The same principles apply here as in connection 
with the duty as to appliances. Where the danger to be guarded against is 
greater or the skill needed for safety is of a higher order, the degree of 
care demanded in the selection of employes is correspondingly increased. 
Obviously the question of experience or ability would be of little importance 
in mere manual labor, unrelated or not immediately related to other stages* 
of work, while for certain other classes of manual labor involving the possi- 
bility of injury through ignorance or incapacity on the part of the laborer, 
definite inquiries as to qualifications are necessary to relieve the employer 
of the charge of negligence. 

The disqualifications of persons of suitable age may be mental, moral 
or physical, the most common being those that arise from the intemperate 
use of intoxicants, though habitual carelessness or recklessness on the part 
of an employe, such as may reasonably come to the knowledge of the 
employer, will also charge him with liability. The element of knowledge, 
either actual or constructive, is an essential one. A plaintiff grounding his 
claim on the negligence of the employer in hiring an incompetent servant 
must prove, not only the incompetence, but also that the employer failed of 
proper care and diligence in the original hiring or in subsequent inquiry as 
to the incompetency of which notice was given during the term of services. 
It must further appear that the injuries complained of were caused by the 
incompetence charged. 

Although the employer's duty in regard to care is a continuous one, 
the presumption of good character and suitable qualifications can be relied 
on by an employer who has used due care in the original hiring until notice 
of a change. A single act of negligence or display of incompetence is not 
enough to fix the employer's liability for continuing to employ the servant 
guilty of the same, but notice thereof may be presumed to put him on his 
guard. It has been held in some cases, however, that the quality of a single 
act notoriously objectionable indicated a degree of incompetence sufficient 
to charge the master with liability for the employment of the person com- 
mitting it. Evidence of the commission of several acts of negligence is, in 
most jurisdictions, held to be competent proof of the unfitness of a servant. 

Corollary to the obligation to employ competent co-servants is the 
requirement that a sufficient number shall be provided for the reasonably 
safe performance of the employer's work. He is required also to see that 
the employes engaged are properly distributed to the various parts of the 
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establishment and that physical fitness for work may be assured by allowing 
opportunity for rest and time for meals. 

RULES. 

Another branch of the employer's duty is that of providing appropriate 
rules and establishing a suitable system for the conduct of his work. This 
applies only to business sufficiently complex to make such arrangements 
reasonable; it is not assumed, however, that rules can be so framed as to 
guard against every contingency. The duty is held to extend to the enforce- 
ment of reasonable and practical rules, ordinary care being used to antici- 
pate and guard against such accidents as can be reasonably foreseen. Inade- 
quate rules or enforcement of the same that is palpably ineffective will not 
satisfy the law, the presumption is in favor of sufficiency of those provided, 
and it has been held that only manifestly unreasonable or clearly insufficient 
rules would leave the employer open to the charge of negligence. But in 
this, as in other cases, common usage is in general regarded as conclusive. 
The absence of rules may be condoned if it appears that the custom of 
carrying on work without them is actually sanctioned by the employer and 
understood and approved by the employes as being binding upon them. A 
mere custom of employes, however, apart from the employers' approval or 
enforcement will not suffice. 

Such rules and practices as are prescribed must be brought to the 
knowledge of the employe before he is considered to be bound by them, but 
it may be inferred from circumstances that this has been done. Express 
contracts with reference to the conditions of employment as affected by 
specified rules, are conclusive as against an employe pleading ignorance of 
such rules. Continuance in service for a considerable length of time or the 
fact that printed copies of rules are furnished or posted about the works 
with directions that they be read are circumstances that will be construed 
against the employe in case of claims based on alleged ignorance of rules. 

Enforcement of rules is no less a duty than their promulgation in so 
far as a reasonably careful supervision will accomplish it. In the absence 
of steps to enforce rules that are repeatedly violated, it has been held that 
the master has sanctioned their abrogation and that they are no longer 
binding. Their violation would not then be regarded as negligence, nor could 
the employer offer such rule as a defence. 

INSTRUCTIONS AND WARNINGS. 

Besides the general rules by which the conduct of business is governed, 
instructions are necessary either in case of specially dangerous conditions, 
or the employment of inexperienced persons. The principle underlying this 
duty is the same as in the case of providing appliances, viz. : liability on the 
part of the employe does not attach on account of the dangers of the situa- 
tion, but of placing the employe in a position of the hazards of which he is 
excusably ignorant. There is no legal necessity for giving instructions or 
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warnings where the employe's knowledge as to conditions and means of 
safety is equal to that of the employer, nor where, all the circumstances 
considered, adequate knowledge can be fairly attributed to him. Men em- 
ployed on repair work, or those whose duty is to make dangerous places 
safe, are not entitled to instructions so far as the dangers involved relate 
only to the places or appliances that engage their attention. It has been held, 
however, that it is not a mere knowledge of conditions, but a comprehension 
of the dangers attendant thereon that must be shown in order to absolve 
the employer from responsibility. Misrepresentations on the part of the 
employe as to age and experience have been held by some courts to relieve 
the master of the duty to instruct, while others deny such effect. Regarding 
the duty as one of "proper care," it would seem that the employer cannot 
be absolved from the duty of disclosing dangers which are not obvious, 
by any statement whatever of those whom he may employ, though the cir- 
cumstance of the employe's representation may be considered. 

As persons of tender years are particularly unlikely to understand the 
risks attendant upon the use of dangerous machinery, the duty of instruc- 
tion will be held to apply most rigidly in cases of their employment. Where 
a person is too young to realize the dangers or to profit by the instructions 
given, the employer is not freed from liability even by giving such instruc- 
tions as under ordinary conditions would be sufficient. 

Not every contingency is to be anticipated in the giving of instructions, 
but only such as are probable in the conduct of the business while the em- 
ploye keeps within the scope of his employment. Increased hazards, of which 
the employer has or should have knowledge, should be brought to the atten- 
tion of even experienced workmen who are not in a situation to acquire 
timely knowledge for themselves. The instructions must be sufficiently 
definite and explicit to call attention to the specific dangers and must be 
timely and adequately imparted to the person for whose benefit they are 
intended. What amounts to a sufficiency of instruction cannot be deter- 
mined by any set rule, but will vary with conditions. It has been held that 
a mere notice to be on one's guard is not sufficient, but that the particular 
danger and a probably safe way of avoiding it should be pointed out. Con- 
ditions, however, may make the enforcement of this rule unnecessary or even 
impracticable, for the danger may be discoverable or avoidable by proper 
circumspection, or it may be of such a nature that only the person actually 
present can determine at the time how it may be best avoided. 

A railroad employe rightfully on the track may expect warning of the 
approach of a train; also the crew of a freight train is entitled to receive 
warning if likely to meet unusual obstructions in a yard at night. Under 
the doctrine of the "last clear chance" this duty to warn is held to be such 
that, notwithstanding the previous negligence of the injured person, if, at 
the time the injury, it might have been avoided by the exercise of reason- 
able care on the part of the defendant, he may be liable for failure to exer- 
cise such care. In a recent case in Missouri it was held that under the theory 
of the "humanitarian doctrine" of the employer's liability, an employe, even 
if negligent, can recover where it was practicable for persons in charge of 
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a train to avoid inflicting the injury on account of which the action was 
brought. 

RESTRICTIONS OF EMPLOYE'S RIGHT TO RECOVER. 

The courts will in general discountenance efforts on the part of the em- 
ployer to make his workmen insurers of their own safety by the adoption 
of rules, or by the requirements of contracts releasing him from liability. 
Thus it has been held that a rule requiring an employe not to attempt to 
use appliances unless he knew that they were in proper condition imposed 
upon the servant one of the duties of the master, that is, of seeing that the 
implements furnished are in a reasonably safe state of repair, and such a 
rule was declared void. A stipulation exempting a railroad company from 
liability for injuries to employes by its negligence is void as against public 
p(^licy. A contract to the same end but executed after the employe had 
entered on service, was held void for want of consideration, and even though 
based on sufficient consideration, a contract relieving the employer of liability 
has been declared void as against public policy. 

It has been held that an employer cannot relieve himself by contract of 
liability imposed by statute, although the statute itself made no reference 
to such contracts. Continuance in service with knowledge that the provisions 
of a statute requiring the guarding of machinery were not being complied 
with has been held not to be a waiver of rights on the parts of the employe, 
nor a valid defence in an action for injuries resulting from the employer's 
failure to comply with the law. There is, however, a strong list of cases 
on the other side. In some jurisdictions express contracts limiting or deny- 
ing the employe's right of action have been upheld. But statutes exist in 
a number of States declaring such contracts void so far as they affect any 
liability fixed by law. Where relief benefit funds are maintained jointly by 
employers and employes, the rulings are quite uniform in favor of the con- 
tract, the terms of which are in general that acceptance of benefits by the 
injured employe shall operate as a waiver of his right of action at law 
against the employer, and that if such action is brought and carried to a 
finality by either compromise or judgment, no claim shall lie against the 
fund. In effect such contracts merely require the employe to choose whether 
to apply to the relief benefit fund or to sue. If, however, there is a lack of 
mutuality, or the defendant company fails to show that it pays a fair propor- 
tion of the benefits, even the acceptance of such benefits will not bar a 
suit for damages, nor will a partial payment of the agreed benefits avail as 
a bar to the action, though a full compliance with the terms of the contract 
would have that effect. 

The agreement that claims on the benefit fupd are forfeited by suit 
carried to judgment or compromise was held valid in an Iowa case, but in 
New Jersey the Supreme Court ruled that "the judgment intended is one 
by which the claimant recovers some compensation for the loss alleged" 
and granted a new trial in a suit for the benefit damages at law that had not 
been secured. 
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A further variation in conditions is found in the case of persons not 
employes of the company charged with causing the injury by its negligence 
or that of its employes, but who are being carried as part of the contract of 
their employment. Such cases arise in the employment of express messen- 
gers, who, while not employes of the railroad company, are also not in the 
status of passengers. A contract between the express company and the rail- 
road company over whose lines the former wishes to do business may con- 
tain a clause by which the express company agrees to hold the railroad 
company harmless from all liability for injuries to its employes while being 
transported, whether such injuries were caused by the negligence of the 
employes of the railroad company or not. Then by contract with its employes, 
the express company may procure ah agreement as a condition of employ- 
ment, that the applicant will assume all risks, and make no claims for in- 
juries however occasioned. The United States Supreme Court held in a case 
before it, that such a contract was a valid release of the employer and the 
railroad company from liability for injuries, provided the messenger is 
aware of the contract between the companies; if otherwise he is not bound 
by its terms. 

DUTIES NON-DELEGABI.E. 

Considering the employer's duties to his employes as a matter of per- 
sonal obligation, it would follow that the employment of a person to perform 
these functions in his stead will not relieve him of responsibility if there be 
a defective discharge of the duties which he was engaged to perform, and 
such is the view generally held by the courts. In determining the question 
of the employer's liability, the relations of fellow servants are involved, and 
the decisions will be found to turn largely on the point of whether the negli- 
gent employe was, with reference to the act occasioning the injury, a co- 
employe or whether he was the representative of the employer in that particu- 
lar act. The courts have in general held to the view of the non-delegable 
quality of the duties devolving upon the employer, the ruling being that he 
can relieve himself from liability by a reasonable performance of the same. 
In some jurisdictions, however, it has been held that the appointment of 
an employe to perform the duty was a sufficient discharge of the obligation; 
but in a number of cases the rule seemed to be that the employer is liable 
only in case of failure to supervise such servants as he had appointed to 
discharge what are in other jurisdictions classed as non-delegable duties. 
In other cases it was held that if reasonable diligence would have disclosed 
the defective manner in which work was being dome, the employer must 
answer for the incapacity or negligence of his agent. It is not sufficient that 
a competent representative be appointed and give the proper orders. Reason- 
able care must be taken to follow up the orders and see that they are obeyed. 

SUPPLIES. 

In a Federal circuit court of appeals, and in the courts of appeals of 
several States, the employer's liability has been maintained in cases of injury 
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arising from the neglect of independent contractors in the furnishing of ap- 
pliances or the maintenance of a safe place to work. In a number of other 
States, uicluding New Jersey, the opposite view has been taken, the em- 
ployer being held blameless for injuries resulting from conditions or appli- 
ances immediately under control of the contractor. 

INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

« 

The duty of maintaining appliances in safe condition devolves upon the 
employer; an exception, as already noted, being made in the case of small 
tools and appliances, the condition of which is; at all times perfectly ap- 
parent to the user. In general, this duty of inspection and maintenance is 
held to be non-delegable, but in some States, among them New Jersey, the 
contrary view is held. 

A distinction that is sometimes made charges the employer with liabil- 
ity if the repair work is done by a person specially delegated therefor and 
not engaged in using the apparatus or appliance, although there are some 
decisions which make repair hands fellow servants with the users of the in- 
strumentalities, and generally this view is taken if the repair work is of a 
temporary character. As to duties prescribed by statute, it appears to be 
the rule that in the absence of express legislative declaration they will be 
held as delegable or non-delegable according to the common law classifica- 
tion of such duties. 

ASSUMPTION OF RISKS. 

When a contract of employment is entered upon the law imports into 
the agreement an assumption by the employe of the ordinary risks incident 
to the employment, and of such other risks as may be known to and appre- 
ciated by him. One seeking employment impliedly represents that he is 
capable therefor and that he comprehends the ordinary risks. Employers 
are not insurers, and are liable for the consequences, not of dangers, but of 
their own negligence in guarding against them to the extent required by the 
common law, except where some duties are by statute made obligatory upon 
the employer so far as to fix his liability in case of injuries entailed by their 
omission. 

A workman of mature years and ordinary intelligence offering himself 
for employment is presumed to know and appreciate the conditions and to 
assume the risks incident to the service and to be aware of all risks which, 
to one of his experience and capacity, are, or ought to be, open and obvious. 
He does not assume risks arising from conditions of which he was actually 
and excusably ignorant, nor is he required to use more than ordinary care 
to discover existing conditions. A class of cases, however, in which the 
question of knowledge of risks is not raised is where the conditions com- 
plained of are the results of the employe's own choice or selection of a 
course of action. In such cases the risk is assumed irrespective of anything 
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in his contract of service, the employe being held to be responsible for the 
proximate results of his own conduct. 

ORDINARY RISKS. 

To know just what are ordinary risks becomes' important in view of 
the fact that with regard to them employes are relieved of all responsibility, 
even if the employe did use ordinary care, unless by reason of inexperience 
or being a minor he was not chargeable with having assumed such risks. 

Ordinary risks, as defined by the courts, are those that pertain to the 
employment after the employer has discharged fully his duties; as to safe 
place, appliances, etc., and which ordinary care on his part cannot guard 
against. 

These risks are such as arise from the negligence of fellow servants, 
unless the employer was negligent in employing incompetent workmen; or 
from the nature of the instrumentalities used ; or from the conditions, either 
permanent or temporary, of the nature and conduct of the business. The 
master cannot undertake, for instance, to make railroad labor or the manu- 
facture of explosives as safe as many other much less hazardous employ- 
ments, and the risks of such work are held to be assumed according to the 
standard for the industries themselves. In construction and repair work, 
as already pointed out, the master's liability is very considerably modified, 
and the risk which the employe is held to assume correspondingly increased. 
This rule applies only to employes actually engaged upon the work, and the 
risks assumed by them are only those that arise from the work in hand and 
not from defects in portions of the work already completed. There are, 
however, some decisions which class repair hands as fellow servants of the 
users of the instrumentalities. 

EXTRAORDINARY RISKS. 

Risks which may be avoided by the exercise of reasonable care on the 
part of the employer are classed as extraordinary, and thes^e the employe 
is held not to have assumed without a knowledge and comprehension of the 
dangers arising from the employer's negligence. If the dangers are visible 
or are brought to the knowledge of an employe, his entering upon or re- 
maining in the service is presumed to be a waiver of his claim againsit the 
employer for injuries that may result therefrom. 

In the first case he will be held to have made his contract of employ- 
ment in the light of existing conditions, and as to the risks arising during 
employment it is a rule that a servant continuing to use an appliance which 
he knows to be dangerous does so at his own risk and not that of his 
employer. It must appear, however, that the risk was actually understood. 
While a failure to notify the employer of known or discovered risks is 
construed as an indication of his willingness to continue at work while they 
exist, the risk is not thrown upon the employer by a mere notification not 
followed by his promise to repair. If the alternative of continuing to work 
with the defective appliance or of leaving the employment is offered, and the 
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employe continues at work he will be held to have assumed the risk. A prom- 
ise to repair can be relied upon only for a reasonable time, after which the 
risk will be upon the employe. 

In case of temporary forgetfulness of dangerous conditions the prevalent 
rule seems to be that the employe is not allowed to deny his having assumed 
the risk because of the rapidity of thought and action necessary to meet the 
exigencies of any occasion if it is established that he had before the acci- 
dent a full comprehension of existing risks. 

CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. 

When a risk involves such a degree of danger that a prudent man 
would not assume it, the defence to an action by an injured employe is not 
that the plaintiff, by his contract, assumed the risk, but that he was by his 
conduct guilty of contributory negligence. The line is not clearly drawn 
between the two defences, nor is it always easy to do so, as the facts in a 
case may support either defence. The principles are, however, distinct, as 
assumption of risks is an implied or actual agreement entered into before the 
happening of the accident, to hold the employer blameless for injuries re- 
sulting therefrom, or it is incident of the contract read into it by the fixed 
rules of law. If, however, there has been contributory negligence, there is 
no reference to contract, express or implied, but only to the employe's own 
conduct. If, under all the attendant circumstances, he fell short of reason- 
able and ordinary care, the defence of contributory negligence will lie against 
him. 

The rule is announced by Cooley as follows: "If the injured party, by 
the exercise of ordinary care under the circumstances, might have avoided 
the consequences of the defendant's negligence, but did not, the case is one 
of mutual fault, and the law will neither cast all the consequences on the 
defendant nor will it attempt any apportionment thereof." The contributory 
negligence, to be a sufficient defence for the master, must be strictly that of 
the party injured; that of a fellow servant co-operating with the negligence 
of a master is no defence for injuries resulting from their combined negli- 
gence. 

CAUSE OF INJURY. 

To bar his action the negligence of an employe must be the actual and 
proximate cause of his injury. Conduct merely bringing about the occasion 
of the injury or the condition which brought it about doesi not amount to 
negligence. Even if the employe was guilty of negligence which may have 
contributed to the accident, such negligence will not destroy his right of ac- 
tion if the employer, by the exercise or ordinary care, could have av(Hded 
its occurrence. Where injuries result in death the right of the personal 
representative to sue, which does not exist under the common law, but is 
now given by statute in New Jersey and some other States, is subject to the 
same limitations as would have been the right of the injured person if he 
had survived. 
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NEGLIGENCE THAT BARS RECOVERY. 

The test of what does and what does not constitute such negligence 
as to bar an employe's claim for damages varies according to circumstances, 
the rule being that the servant must conduct himself as a prudent person 
would in a like position. A servant engaging in work for which he is not 
qualified by previous experience, and incurring injury, is held to have been 
negligent. In some jurisdictions the master is not held responsible even 
though he knew when he hired the employe that his experience made the 
labor abnormally hazardous, but such views are not generally accepted. If 
the precautions appropriate to dangerous situations are omitted, or if, hav- 
ing the power of choice, an unnecessarily dangerous method of doing work 
is chosen, or if he goes into or remains in a place of unnecessary danger, 
he will be held to be guilty of contributing to his own injury. Inattention 
to surroundings and going in the line of duty into a place of unusual danger 
without notifying those from whose reasonably anticipated acts harm might 
befall him have the same effect. The fact that an employe's presence where 
he was injured was not required in the performance of duty will bar recovery. 
Using an appliance for a purpose other than that for which it was intended, 
if the same be suggestive of danger to a person of reasonable intelligence, 
will usually be a bar to successful action, and departure from the customary 
method of doing work has been held to indicate negligence, though not con- 
clusively. 

The use of defective or otherwise unsuitable instrumentalities may be 
held as negligent, as is also the violation of orders or of specfic rules of 
which the employe has notice. Violation of municipal or statutory regu- 
lations, though it be sanctioned by the employer or even if done by his direc- 
tion, will disqualify the employe for maintaining an action unless the order 
was not known by the employe to contravene such regulations. 

PLACE OF DANGER. 

The general rule is that an employe loses his right to a recovery by 
remaining at work after the discovery of unsafe conditions; it is his duty 
to leave the service in time to escape the threatened danger. How long he 
may delay and still have recourse to his employer for compensation for in- 
juries cannot be determined in any general sense, but in most jurisdictions 
it is allowable for the employe to remain a reasonable length of time, and 
especially if his immediate departure would jeopardize the safety of others, 
as in train service on railroads. 

It is not a justification for the employe that he is restrained by fear 
of losing his emplo3rment, although some courts are not inclined to a strict 
enforcement of the doctrine of negligence where service is continued under 
dangerous conditions, if the fear of discharge is well grounded, provided the 
employe's conduct falls short of recklessness. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF DANGER. 

It is not negligent for an employe to expose himself to danger of which 
he is excusably ignorant, and even if defects are known to exist the employe 
may still recover if it appears that the dangers involved were not appre- 
ciated. They must be so obvious that a reasonably prudent man would rec- 
ognize and avoid them. A knowledge of the defects, however, may be of 
such long duration that an appreciation of the dangers will be presumed. 
If abnormally dangerous conditions were so suddenly and unexpectedly de- 
veloped as to make it tmreasonable to Jhold the employe to an anticipation 
of them his failure to avoid their results will not be considered negligence 
as a matter of law. If, however, the dangerous conditions are produced 
by his own prior negligence the employe cannot recover. 

The doctrine that knowledge furnishes a basis for imputing negligence 
is modified by the employer's promise to guard against dangers ; by his assur- 
ance of a safe place to work; and by proof that the injury was incurred 
while the employe was obeying direct orders from his employer or his rep- 
resentative. 

WHEN NEGLIGENCE IS NOT IMPUTABLE. 

Some of the chief defences of the employe against the charge of con- 
tributory negligence are: Danger incurred in the attempt to save life, 
unless so hopeless that the act would amount to rashness, is not negligence 
as a matter of law. The general rule seems to be that the courts will not 
examine too critically the grounds of the plaintiff's reason for expecting 
success, nor will he be charged with fault if the actual danger was greater 
than he anticipated. The same principle controls, but in a lesser degree, in 
cases where the peril is encountered in an effort to save the employer's prop- 
erty. 

In general an emergency will be held to have a qualifying effect, both 
because of the unusual promptitude of action required, and because the mind 
is likely to become more or less confused under such circumstances. If a 
workman is so absorbed in the performance of duty that existing dangers are 
momentarily forgotten, the necessity for the attention to duty may relieve 
the employe of the charge of contributory negligence. If an act that under 
other circumstances would preclude recovery is performed under the influence 
of bodily pain, it will not, as a matter of law, be regarded as negligence. 

NEGLIGENCE. 

Apparent necessity may justify an otherwise negligent action, unless 
the same be obviously rash. Where the master's rules or customary prac- 
tice prescribes a certain method of performing work, an employe who is 
injured while conforming thereto is not guilty of contributory negligence. 
An employe injured on account of conditions leading thereto which were 
outside his power to control is not guilty of contributory negligence; neither 
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is he if his injuries are received through reliance on the presumption that 
tools and appliances are in good condition, and that the work in other depart- 
ments will be properly done. Minority is frequently a defence to the charge 
of negligence, either absolute or partial, varying with the age and the men- 
tal and physical capacity of the individual. But these mitigating elements 
are of no avail as a defence if the emergency or other dangerous condition 
is brought about by the prior negligence of the injured employe. 

THE FELLOW SERVANT RULE. 

The remaining defence to an employe's action for damages is what is 
known as the "fellow-servant" rule, or the doctrine of common employment. 
According to this the employer who has discharged his duties as to a safe 
place to work, suitable appliances, competent fellow servants, etc., is not 
liable to an employe for the acts or negligence of any fellow-servant or 
co-employe, provided such co-employe does not represent the employer. 
Or it has been otherwise stated, "A. master is not bound to indemnify one 
servant in the same common employment as himself, unless the negligent 
servant was the master's representative." If, however, the negligence of a 
co-servant is concurrent with the negligence of an employer in causing the 
injury, the injured employe not contributing thereto, the employer will be 
held in damages. 

The contradictory rulings of the courts as to the application of this 
rule arises from the lack of precise and generally accepted definitions of 
what is meant by common employment and by representation of the master. 
The relations of this doctrine to the other elements which determine em- 
ployer's liability are such that practically all that has been said with refer- 
ence to the duties of the employer and the assumption of risk by the employe 
must be read in the light of the rulings of the courts on the subject. In an 
opinion on a fellow-servant case which was before the United States Supreme 
Court a few years ago, it was said that "there is perhaps no one matter upon 
which there are more conflicting and irreconcilable decisions in the various 
courts of the land than the one as to what is the test of common service, 
such as to relieve the master from liability for the injury of one servant 
through the negligence of another." Not only do the courts of the various 
States differ, but from time to time fluctuations of opinion are found in the 
individual States, so that it is important to know the date of an adjudication 
in order to determine the latest construction in the State. 

In a number of States the attempt has been made to fix the status of 
the relation of employes to one another, and to determine, the liability of 
the employer for their acts or negligence; and this appears to be the only 
practical method of solving the problem as it exists to-day. It is apparent, 
however, that even where statutes of different States are closely similar 
and even identical in phraseology, the effect of local interpretations is dis- 
cernable in the varying constructions placed upon them. 

The reasons offered by the courts for the "fellow servant" rule are 
various, one being found in the view that the master's responsibility is at 
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an end when he has used ordinary care to employ competent servants. It 
is held that the employe assumes the risk of the possible negligence of a 
co-employe as an incident of the employment. Another opinion states that 
"the obvious reason for exempting the employer from liability is that the 
employe has, or is supposed to have such risk • in contemplation when he 
engages in the service, and his compensation is arranged accordingly, so 
that he cannot in reason complain if he suffers from a risk which he has 
voluntarily assumed and for the assumption of which he is paid." Public 
policy is advanced as another reason, the rule tending, it has been claimed, 
to "make employes more watchful over their own conduct and that of their 
fellow workmen, thus benefitting employers, employes, and the public alike 
by the greater care with which they perform their duties." The idea is also 
advanced in justification of the rule that any marked enlargement of liability 
to employers would lead to the withdrawal of capital from industrial enter- 
prises, thus reducing the opportunities of employment and inflicting damage 
upon the whole community. 

Each of these reasons has been adversely criticised and no one of 
them seems to give a satisfactory ground for compelling the employe to 
bear the burden of pure accidents which occur in the prosecution of under- 
takings, the advantages of which are to be enjoyed by the employer. The 
last two reasons are most frequently cited in support of the fellow servant 
rule, but no results of the kind therein indicated have followed where 
statutes have been adopted greatly enlarging the rights of employes to 
recover for injuries resulting from industrial accidents. 

In any action involving these principles the chief points requiring deter- 
mination are those of common employment and of representative capacity. 
If it appears that the injuries complained of are the result of the negligence 
of a co-employe, the plaintiff can recover only by showing that the negligent 
person was a vice-principal, representing the master at the time the act or 
omission occurred. 

COMMON EMPLOYMENT. 

In view of the above the question then to consider is what constitutes 
common employment. It was said in a leading case that "all who enter 
into the employment of a single master are engaged in common service, and 
are fellow servants," but this statement is too broad to answer as a con- 
clusive test. Employment by a common master and also engagement in 
the performance of duties thjat may reasonably be said to tend to the accom- 
plishment of the same end, is necessary to meet general acceptance by the 
courts. The expressions used by the judges in passing on the question of 
common employments help but little toward arriving at an acceptable defini- 
tion of the term. "Engaged in the same general business," "the same general 
undertaking," or "in promoting one common' object," are frequent forms of 
expression, though in some cases the more definite phrases, "services having 
an immediate common object," or "working in the same place to subserve 
the same interests," are used. The question of common employment involves 
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both law and facts, but where the latter are undisputed, the trial jury will 
not pass upon it. 

A theory that has been adopted in many cases is that the service is common 
if the negligence of the delinquent servant was, in a fair and reasonable 
sense, one of the risks contemplated by the injured employe in undertaking 
or continuing in the employment. By this theory the relation of the duties 
of the injured and the negligent employes becomes the criterion, together 
with the question of the negligence of one affecting the safety of the other. 
In the application of the departmental doctrine, recognized in some juris- 
dictions, the classification turns on the relation of employes in different 
departments of the employer's business, more or less set apart from each 
other. In the courts in which this theory is adopted, the general test of 
common employment is one of the identity or diversity of the departments 
in which the plaintiff and the injured employe were at work. Since, however, 
the term "department" is still without a satisfactory legal definition, the test 
has become one of interrelated duties, that is to say, such a relation of duties 
of the injured and the delinquent employe, as that the former had or had 
not a reasonable opportunity for protecting himself from injury by his own 
efforts. The jurisdictions in which interrelation of duties has been more 
or less uniformly made the test of co-service are Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
and such Federal Courts as have adopted the rule to conform to local 
practice. The rule is also followed in Tennessee, but in railroad cases only. 

As a result of an analysis of a large number of cases in which the de- 
partmental doctrine controls, the following elements are presented by a 
leading text writer as determinative of the rights of the injured employe: 

(a) Whether or not) he had an opportunity of observing the extent to 
which the negligent servant was competent for the performance of his du- 
ties and the manner in which he habitually conducted himself. 

(b) Whether or not he was able to take appropriate measures to ward 
off a danger occasioned by an act committed or about to be committed while 
the work was actually in progress. 

(c) Whether or not he could lessen the risk of injury by exerting on 
the negligent servant an influence calculated to promote caution and dili- 
gence on the part of the latter. 

(d) Whether or not he was; able to protect himself by reporting delin- 
quencies, thus securing more careful supervision, or if necessary the dis- 
charge of negligent employes. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE EMPLOYER. 

The representative of the employer is most frequently termed by the 
courts a vice-principal, although the character of his employment and not 
the designation by which he is known while at work will be determinative 
in any case. This rule has been made to extend so far as to relieve the 
employer even when the injured employe in good faith regarded the negli- 
gent employe as his superior, not knowing of the latter's discharge from 
that position. On the other hand, a co-servant entrusted temporarily with 
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the duties of a vice-principal must be answered for by the employer no less 
than if he were permanently holding the position. Representation, however, 
must be actual. In a majority of the State jurisdictions the mere fact of 
superiority of rank is not sufficient to charge the employer with liability 
for the negligence of the superior servant, though the negligence complained 
of may have been connected with the giving of orders. Nor do these courts 
consider that the power to hire and discharge is sufficient to transform a 
foreman of subordinate grade to the rank of vice-principal, as the mere 
fear of discharge will not justify the assumption of undue risks. It was 
said in a recent case that "a servant who sustains an injury from the negli- 
gence of a superior agent engaged in the same general business cannot main- 
tain an action against their common employer, although he was subject to 
the control of such superior agent and could not guard himself against his 
negligence or its consequences." This rule is based on the theory that the 
contracting employe assumes the risk of his superior's negligence as one of 
the ordinary risks of his employment. This does not cover cases where the 
order directs departure from the original scope of the servant's employment, 
such orders being attributed to the master himself, so that he is held liable 
for any negligence connected therewith. The rule is also subject to restric- 
tions from the application of the doctrine of undelegable duties, the duty of 
giving directions as to the details of the conduct of work not being one for 
which the employer is regarded as personally responsible. This principle 
does not, except in a few States, extend to actual superintendents or man- 
agers of an employer's business; nor is it vital that such representative shall 
not be employed in part at actual labor, or that he receive a higher salary 
than his subordinates. There appears to be no fixed rule, but to render 
the master liable the employe "must be more than a mere foreman to 
oversee a batch of hands and direct their work under the supervision of the 
master." Or, as stated in another case, "he must have general power and 
control over the business and not authority merely over a certain class of 
work or a certain gang of men." 

While such is the rule in the greater number of American jurisdictions, 
what is known as the "superior servant" doctrine has been adopted in sev- 
eral States. The form of this rule varies in different States, and even in 
the same State there is inconsistency in its application to different cases, 
resulting from indefiniteness as to the point where it should cease to con- 
trol. The theory of the rule is that the duties of supervision and control 
which devolve upon the master are non-delegable, and its scope is set forth 
in the following language used in a case before the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri: "Where the master appoints an agent with a superintending control 
over the work, and with power to employ and discharge hands and direct 
and control their movements in and about the work, the agent stands in 
the place of the master." 

In by far the greater number of States there is a recognition of an 
actual general manager or superintendent as the master's representative or 
vice-principal, for whose acts the master is responsible. While the cases in- 
volving the question of vice-principalship in this form naturally disclose 
for the most part conditions of what may be considered permanent relation- 
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ship, the same rule has been held to apply to persons occupying the position 
only temporarily, as for instance in the performance of some specific under- 
takings after the completion of which the representative would again assume 
his customary rank as co-employe with his temporary subordinates. 

The States in which a superintendent or manager seems to have been, 
until a comparatively recent date, regarded as a co-aervant with other em- 
ployes, are Alabama, Massachusetts, Mississippi and New Jersey. In Ala- 
bama, Massachusetts and Mississippi the common-law rule was modified 
by legislative enactment in 1897, 1902 and 1906 respectively. The modifica- 
tion of this ruling placing New Jersey abreast of the other States in this 
respect dates from the act of 1909, which went into effect on September 30th 
of that year. 

In concluding this brief review of the principal common-law phases of 
employers' liability it is hardly necessary to point out the importance of 
definite, unifying legislation on the subject as the only means of bringing 
order out of the contradictory interpretations originating in ill-defined doc- 
trines and rules, as these are promulgated not only by the courts of the 
several States, but also at different times by courts of the same jurisdiction. 
In the statutes already enacted an important harmonizing influence is found 
in the fact that a Legislature enacting a statute copied from another State 
may be assumed to take over also the construction and interpretation placed 
upon the law by the courts of the earlier enacting , State prior to its adoption 
by the later one. 

It seems reasonable to believe that a long step toward harmonizing the 
law relating to the liability of common carriers for injuries to their em- 
ployes was taken in 1908 by the enactment of the Federal statute, entitled 
"An act relating to the liability of common carriers by railroads to their 
employes in certain cases." This act will supersede all local statutes and 
rulings where it applies, and its construction by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in any case that comes before it will become the authoritative 
ruling in every jurisdiction on the points involved. Some provisions of this 
act might be advantageously incorporated into all State statutes on the sub- 
ject of employers* liability; as, for instance, "That no such employe who 
shall be injured or killed shall be held to be guilty of contributory negligence 
in any case where the violation by such common carrier of any statute en- 
acted for the safety of employes contributed to the injury or death of such 
employe," and further, "That in any action brought against a common car- 
rier under and by virtue of any of the provisions of this act to recover dam- 
ages for injuries to, or the death of, any of its employes, such employe shall 
not be held to have assumed the risks of his employment in any case where 
the violation by such common carrier of any statute enacted for the safety 
of employes contributed to the injury or death of such employe." 

The incorporation of these provisions of the Federal statute into the 
liability laws of this and other States, and making them applicable to all 
forms of employment, would go far toward reducing the number of what 
may be called preventable accidents resulting in injury or death, which, not- 
withstanding the many statutes intended for the protection of workmen, still 
constitute a very considerable proportion of the total of such occurrences. 
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LIABILITY UNDER STATUTE LAWS. 

The laws enacted in the different States for the purpose of determining 
the liability of the employer for injuries to his employes are of two classes; 
one relating m a general and inclusive way to the subject of general em* 
ployment, and the other confined to specified forms or groups of employ- 
ment of which the principal division is railroad transportation. 

Following is a compilation of the statutes of the various States regulat- 
ing the liability of employers for injuries to employes, arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to States, that of New Jersey appearing in its regular order : 

ALABAMA. 

Code of 1897. 

Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 1749. When a personal injury is received by a servant or em- 
ploye in the service or business of the master or employer, the master or 
employer is liable to answer in damages to such servant or employe, as if 
he were a stranger, and not engaged in such service or employment, in the 
cases following: 

1. When the injury is caused by reason of any defect in the condition 
of the ways, works, machinery, or plant connected with, or used in the busi- 
ness of the master or employer. 

2. When the injury is caused by reason of the negligence of any person 
in the service or employment of the master or employer, who has any 
superintendence intrusted to him, whilst in the exercise of such superin- 
tendence. 

3. When such injury is caused by reason of the negligence of any per- 
son in the service or employment of the master or employer, to whose orders 
or directions the servant or employe, at the time of the injury, was bound 
to conform, and did conform, if such injuries resulted from his having so 
conformed. 

4. When such injury is caused by reason of the act or omission of any 
person in the service or employment of the master or employer, done or 
made in obedience to the rules and regulations or by-laws of the master 
or employer, or in obedience to particular instructions given by any person 
delegated with the authority of the master or employer in that behalf. 

5. When such injury is caused by reason of the negligence of any person 
in the service or employment of the master or employer, who has charge or 
control of any signal, points, locomotive, engine, switch, car, or train upon 
a railway, or of any part of the track of a railway. 

But the master or employer is not liable under this section, if the servant 
or employe knew of the defect or negligence causing the injury, and failed 
in a reasonable time to give information thereof to the master or employer, or 
to some person superior to himself engaged in the service or employment 
of the master or employer, unless he was aware that the master or employer. 
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or such superior already knew of such defect or negligence ; nor is the master 
or employer liable under subdivision i, unless the defect therein mentioned 
arose from, or had not been discovered or remedied owing the negligence of 
the master or employer, or of some person in the service of the master or 
employer, and intrusted by him with the duty of seeing that the ways, 
works, machinery, or plant, were in proper condition. 

Sec. 1750. Damages recovered by the servant or employe, of and 
from the master or employer, are not subject to the payment of debts, or 
any legal liabilities incurred by him. 

Sec. 1751. If such injury results in the death of the servant or em- 
ploye, his personal representative is entitled to maintain an action therefor, 
and the damages recovered are not subject to the payment of debts or liabili- 
ties, but shall be distributed according to the statute of distributions. 



ARIZONA. 

Revised Statutes of 1901. 

Civil, Code. 

Acts of Fei/IX)w Servants. 

Section 2767. Every corporation doing business in the territory of 
Arizona shall be liable for all damages done to any employe in consequence 
of any negligence of its agents or employes to any person sustaining such 
damage; provided, such corporation has had previous notice of the in- 
competency, carelessness or negligence of such agent or employe. 



ARKANSAS. 

Digest of Statutes — 1904. 

Fei^IvOw Servant — Raii^road Companies. 

Section 6658. All persons engaged in the service of any railway cor- 
porations, foreign or domestic, doing business in this State, who are intrusted 
by such corporation with the authority of superintendence, control or com- 
mand of other persons in the employ or service of such corporation, or with 
the authority to direct any other employe, in the performance of any duty 
of such employe, are vice-principals of such corporation, and are not fellow 
servants with such employe. 

Sec. 6659. All persons who are engaged in the common service of such 
railway corporations, and who, while so engaged, are working together 
to a common purpose, of same grade, neither of such persons being intrusted 
by such corporations with any superintendence or control over their fellow 
employes, are fellow servants with each other; provided, nothing herein 
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contained shall be so construed as to make employes of such corporation 
in the service of such corporation fellow servants with other employes of 
such corporation engaged in any other department or service of such cor- 
poration. Employes who do not come within the provisions of this section 
shall not be considered fellow servants. 

Sec. 6660. No contract made between the employer and the em- 
ploye based upon the contingency of the injury or death of the employe 
limiting the liability of the employer under this act, or fixing damages to 
be recovered, shall be valid and binding. 

Acts of 1907. 
Chapter 69. — Liabii^ity of Empw)yers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section i. All railroad companies operating within this State, whether 
incorporated or not, and all corporations of every kind and character, and 
every company, whether incorporated or not, engaged in the mining of coal, 
who may employ agents, servants or employes, such agents, servants or em- 
ployes being in the exercise of due care, shall be liable to respond in dam- 
ages for injuries or death sustained by such agent, employe or servant, result- 
ing from the careless omission 6i duty or negligence of such employer, or 
which may result from the carelessness, omission of duty or negligence of 
any other agent, servant or employe of the said employer, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as if the carelessness, omission of duty or negli- 
gence causing the injury or death was that of the employer. 

(The law regulating the working of mines provides that a right of 
action for direct damages shall accrue to any party injured, or to his heirs 
if the injury results in death, where the injury is occasioned by a willful 
violation of the statute, or a willful failure to comply with its provisions. 
Dig. Stat., Section 5350, amended by acts of 1905, chapter 225.) 



CALIFORNIA. 

Deering's Codes and Statutes, 1885. 

Civil, Code. 

Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 1970 (As amended by chapter 97, Acts of 1907). An employer 
is not bound to indemnify his employe for losses suffered by the latter in 
consequence of the ordinary risks of the business in which he is employed, 
nor in consequence of the negligence of another person employed by the 
same employer in the same general business, unless the negligence causing 
the injury was committed in the peformance of a duty the employer owes 
by law to the employe, or unless the employer has neglected to use ordinary 
care in the selection of the culpable employe; provided, nevertheless, 
that the employer shall be liable for such injury when the same results 
from the wrongful act, neglect or default of any agent or officer of such 
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employer, superior to the employe injured, or of a person employed by 
such employer having the right to control or direct the services of such 
employe injured, and also when such injury results from the wrongful act, 
neglect or default of a co-employe engaged in another department of labor 
from that of the employe injured, or employed upon a machine, railroad 
train, switch signal point, locomotive engine, or other appliance than that 
upon which the employe (who) is injured is employed, or who is charged 
with dispatching trains, or transmitting telegraphic or telephonic orders 
upon any railroad, or in the operation of any mine, factory, machine shop, 
or other industrial establishment. 

Knowledge by an employe injured of the defective or unsafe character 
or condition of any machinery, ways, appliances or structures of such em- 
ployer shall not be a bar to recovery for any injury or death caused there- 
by, unless it shall also appear that such employe fully understood, compre- 
hended and appreciated the dangers incident to the use of such defective 
machinery, ways, appliances or structures and thereafter consented to use 
the same or* continued in the use thereof. 

When death, whether instantaneous or otherwise, results from an in- 
jury to an employe received as aforesaid, the personal representative of 
such employe shall have a right of action therefor against such employer 
and may recover damages in respect thereof for and on behalf and for the 
benefit of the widow, children, dependent parents and dependent brothers 
and sisters, in order of precedence as herein stated, but no more than one 
action shall be brought for such recovery. 

Any contract or agreement, express or implied, made by any such em- 
ploye to waive the benefits of this section, or any part thereof, shall be null 
and void, and this section shall not be construed to deprive any such em- 
ploye or his personal representative of any right or remedy to which he is 
now entitled under the laws of this State. 

The rules and principles of law as to contributory negligence which ap- 
ply to other cases shall apply to cases arising under this section, except in 
so far as the same are herein modified or changed. 

Sec. 1791. An employer must in all cases indemnify his employes for 
losses caused by the former's want of ordinary care. 

(Various acts regulating the working of mines provide that violation 
thereof or willful failure to comply therewith renders persons so offending 
liable to all damages resulting because of such violation or failure. Acts 
of March 13, 1872; act of March 27, 1874; acts of 1893, chapter 74.) 



COLORADO. 

Constitution. 

ARTIC1.E 15. — Contracts 0? Empi<oyes Waiving Right to Damages. 

Section 15. It shall be unlawful for any person, company or corpora- 
tion to require of its servants or employes, as a condition of their employ- 
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ment or otherwise, any contract or agreement whereby such person, com- 
pany or corporation shall be released or discharged from liability or respon- 
sibility on account of personal injuries received by such servants or em- 
ployes while in the service of such person, company or corporation by reason 
of the negligence of such person, company or corporation, or the agents or 
employes thereof, and such contracts shall be absolutely null and void. 

Mails' Annotated Statutes of 1891 and Suppubment of 1904. 

LlABII^ITY OF EmPI,OYERS FOR INJURIES TO EMPLOYES. 

Section 1511a. Where, after the passage of this act, personal injury is 
caused to an employe who is himself in the exercise of due care and deli- 
gence at the time; 

(i) By reason of any defect in the condition of the ways, works or 
machinery connected with or used in the business of the employer which 
arose from or had not been discovered or remedied owing to the negligence 
of the employer, or of any person in the service of the employer, and in- 
trusted by him with the duty of seeing that the ways, works and machinery 
were in proper condition; or 

(2) By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the 
employer, intrusted with or exercising superintendence whose sole or prin- 
cipal duty is that of superintendence; 

(3) By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the 
employer who has the charge or control of any switch, signal, locomotive 
engine or train upon a railroad, the employe, or in case the injury results 
in death the parties entitled by law to sue and recover for such damages shall 
have the same right of compensation and remedy against the employer as 
if the employe had not been an employe of or in the service of the employer 
or engaged in his or its work. 

Sec. 1511b. The amount of compensation recoverable under this act, 
in case of a perspnal injury resulting solely from the negligence of a co- 
employe, shall not exceed the sum of five thousand dollars. No action for 
the recovery of compensation for injury or death under this act shall be 
maintained unless written notice of the time, place and cause of the injury 
is given to the employer within sixty days, and the action is commenced 
within two years from the occurrence of the accident causing the injury or 
death. But no notice given under the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed invalid or insufficient solely by reason of any inaccuracy in stating 
the time, place or cause of injury; provided, it is shown that there was no 
intention to mislead and that the party entitled to notice was not in fact 
misled thereby. 

Sec. isiic. Whenever an employe enters into a contract, either writ- 
ten or verbal, with an independent contractor, to do part of such omployer's 
work, or whenever such contractor enters into a contract with a subcon- 
tractor to do all or a part of the work comprised in such contract or con- 
tracts with the employer, such contract or subcontract shall not bar the 
liability of the employer for injuries to the employe of such contractor or 
subcontractor, by reason of any defect in the condition of the ways, works, 
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machinery or plant, if they are the property of the employer or furnished by 
him, and if such defect arose or had not been discovered or remedied through 
the negligence of the employer or of some person intrusted by him with the 
duty of seeing that they were in proper condition. 

Sec. 151 id. An employe or those entitled by law to sue and recover, 
under the provision of this act, shall not be entitled under this act to any 
right of compensation or remedy against his employer in any case where 
such employe knew of the defect or negligence which caused the injury and 
failed within a reasonable time to give or cause to be given information 
thereof to the employer, or to some person superior to himself in the ser- 
vice of his employer, who had intrusted to him some general superintendence. 

Sec. 151 le. If the injury sustained by the employe is clearly the result 
of the negligence, carelessness or misconduct of a co-$mploye the co-em- 
ploye shall be equally liable under the provisions of this act with the em- 
ployer and may be made a party defendant in all actions brought to recover 
damages for such injury. Upon the trial of such action the court may sub- 
mit to and require the jury to find a special verdict upon the question as to 
whether the employer or his vice-principal was or was not guilty of negli- 
gence proximately causing the injury complained of, or whether such injury 
resulted solely from the negligence of the co-employe, and in case the jury 
by their special verdict find that the injury was solely the result of the negli- 
gence of the employer or vice-principal then and in that case the jury shall 
assess the full amount of plaintiff's damages against the employer, and the 
suit shall be dismissed as against the employe; but in case the jury by their 
special verdict find that the injury resulted solely from the negligence of the 
co-employe the jury may assess damages both against the employer and the 
employe. 

Sec. isiif. Every corporation, company or individual who may em- 
ploy agents, servants or employes, such agents, servants or employes being 
in the exercise of due care, shall be liable to respond in damages for in- 
juries or death sustained by any such agent, employe or servant resulting 
from the carelessness, omission of duty or negligence of such employer, or 
which may have resulted from the carelessness, omission of duty or negli- 
gence of any other agent, servant or employe of the said employer in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if the carelessness, omission of duty 
or negligence causing the injury or death was that of the employer. 

Sec. 151 ig. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed; provided, however, that this act shall not be construed to repeal 
or change the existing laws relating to the right of the persons injured, 
or in case of death, the right of the husband or wife, or relatives of a de- 
ceased person to maintain an action against the employer. 

(The law regulating the working of mines provides for a right of ac- 
tion for direct damages against persons violating or willfully failing to 
comply with said law where such violation or failure results in death. When 
death ensues the widow or lineal heirs may sue. Section 1392.) 

(An act requiring railroad switches to be blocked makes a failure to do 
so prima facie evidence of negligence where employes or others are injured 
as a result of such failure. Section 3751 e.) 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Geheral Statutes w 1902. 

Duties of EicpixnrERS. 

Section 4702. It shall be the doty of the master to exercise reasonaUe 
care to provide for his servant a reasonably safe place in which to work; 
reasonably safe appliances and instrumentalities for his work and fit and 
competent persons for his co-laborers; to exercise reasonable care in the 
appointment or designation of a vice-prindpal, and to ^ypoint as socfa vice- 
principal a fit and competent person. The default of a vice-principal in the 
performance of any duty imposed by law on the master shall be the defanlt 
of the master. 



DELAWARE. 



(An act requiring air-brakes to be used on passenger trains makes 
violators thereof liable in damages for injuries resulting from their viola- 
tion. Act of 1903, Chapter 394.) 



FLORIDA. 

Generai^ Statutes of 1906. 

LiABQ^iTY OF Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 3148. A railroad company shall be liable for any damage done 
to persons, stock or other property, by the running of the locomotives, or 
cars, or other machinery of such company, or for damage done by any person 
in the employ and service of such company, unless the company shall make it 
appear that their agents have exercised all ordinary and reasonable care and 
diligence, the presumption in all cases being against the company. 

Sec. 3149. No person shall recover damages from a railroad company 
for injury to himself or his property, where the same is done by his con- 
sent, or is caused by his own negligence. If the complainant and the agents 
of the company are both at fault, the former may recover, but the damages 
shall be diminished or increased by the jury in proportion to the amount 
of default attributable to him. 

Sec. 3150. If any person is injured by a railroad company by the run- 
ning of the locomotives or cars, or other machinery of such company, he 
being at the time of such injury an employe of the company, and the damage 
was caused by negligence of another employe, and without fault or negligence 
on the part of the person injured, his employment by the company shall be 
no bar to a recovery. No contract which restricts such liability shall be 
legal or binding. 
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GEORGIA. 

COD^ OF 1895. 

Liability op Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 2297. Railroad companies are common carriers and liable as 
such. As such companies necessarily have many employes who can not 
possibly control those who should exercise care and diligence in the running 
of trains, such companies shall be liable to such employes as to passengers 
for injuries arising from the want of such care and diligence. 

Sec. 2321. A railroad company shall be liable for any damage done to 
persons, stock or other property by the running of the locomotives, or cars, 
or other machinery of such company, or for damage done by any person in 
the employment and service of such company, unless the company shall 
make it appear that their agents have exercised all ordinary and reasonable 
care and diligence, the presumption in all cases being against the company. 

Sec. 2322. No person shall recover damage from a railroad company 
for injury to himself or his property, where the same is done by his consent, 
or is caused by his own negligence. If the complainant and the agents of the 
company are both at fault, the former may recover, but the damages shall 
be diminished by the jury in proportion to the amount of default attributable 
to him. 

Sec. 2323. If the person injured is himself an, employe of the com- 
pany, and the damage was caused by another employe, and without fault or 
negligence on the part of the person injured, his employment by the com- 
pany shall be no bar to his recovery. 

Sec. 2324 (As amended by Act No. 102, page 63, Acts of 1896). The 
liability of receivers, trustees, assigness and other like officers operating 
in this State, or partially in this State, for injuries and damages to persons 
in their employ, caused by the negligence of co-employes, or for injuries 
or damages to personal property, shall be the same as the liability now fixed 
by law governing the operation of railroad corporations in this State for like 
injuries and damages, and a lien is hereby created on the gross income of 
any such railroad while in the hands of any such receiver, trustee, or assignee, 
or other persons in favor of such injured employes or plaintiff, superior to 
all other liens against defendant under the laws of this State. 

Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 2610. Except in case of railroad companies, the master is 
not liable to one servant for injuries arising from the negligence or miscon- 
duct of other servants about the same business. 

Sec. 261 1.. The master is bound to exercise ordinary care in the selec- 
tion of servants, and not to retain them after knowledge of incompetency; 
he must use like care in furnishing machinery equal in kind to that in general 
use, and reasonably safe for all persons who operate it with ordinary care 
and diligence. If there are latent defects in machinery, or dangers incident 

13 LAB. 
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to an employment unknown to the servant, of which the master knows, or 
ought to know, he must give the servant warning in respect thereto. 

Sec. 2612. A servant assumes the ordinary risks of his employment, 
and is bound to exercise his own skill and diligence to protect himself. In 
suits for injuries arising from the negligence of the master in failing to 
comply with the duties imposed by the preceding section, it must appear that 
the master knew or ought to have known of the incompetency of the other 
servant, or of the defects or danger in the machinery supplied; and it must 
also appear that the servant injured did not know and had not equal means 
of knowing such fact, and by the exercise of ordinary care could not have 
known thereof. 

Sec. 2613. All contracts between master and servant, made in considera- 
tion of employment, whereby the master is exempted from liability to the 
servant arising from the negligence of the master or his servants, as such 
liability is now fixed by law, shall be null and void, as against public policy. 

Sec. 3030. The principal is not liable to one agent for injuries arising 
from the negligence or misconduct of other agents about the same business; 
the exception in case of railroad has been previously stated. 

Sec. 3830. If the plaintiff by ordinary care could have avoided the con- 
sequences to himself caused by the defendant's negligence, he is not entitled 
to recover. But in other cases the defendant is not relieved, although the 
plaintiff may in some way have contributed to the injury sustained. 



IDAHO. 
Acts or 1909. 



Section i. Every employer of labor engaged in doing business in this 
State shall be liable to his employe or servant for a personal injury received 
by such servant or employe in the service or business of the master or 
employer within this State when such employe or servant was at the time 
of the injury in the exercise of due care and diligence in the following cases: 

(I) When the injury was caused by reason of any defect in the condi- 
tion of the ways, works or machinery connected with or used in the busi- 
ness of the employer which arose from or had not been discovered or reme- 
died owing to the negligence of the employer or of any person in the service 
of the employer and entrusted by him with the duty of seeing that the ways, 
works or machinery were in proper condition. 

(II) When the injury was caused by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer entrusted with and exercising super- 
intendence whose sole or principal duty is that of superintendence, or in the 
absence of such superintendent, or any person acting as superintendent with 
the authority and consent of such employer. 

(HI) When such injury was caused by reason of the act or omission 
of any person in the service or emplo3rment of the master or employer, done 
or made in obedience to the rules and regulations or by-laws of the master 
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or employer, or in obedience to particular instructions given by any person 
delegated with the authority of the master or employer so to instruct. 

(IV) When such injury was caused by the negligence of any person 
in the service or employment of the master or employer who has charge 
of any signal or telegraph office directing the movement of any locomotive 
engine, train or car upon a railroad, or of any part thereof, at the time such 
person was injured. 

(V) That any action brought against any employer or master under or 
by virtue of any of the provisions or this act to recover damages for in- 
juries to or death of any of its employes such employe shall be held to have 
assumed the risks of his employment in any cases where a violation by such 
employer or master of any statute enacted for the safety of employes con- 
tributed to the injury or death of such employe. 

(VI) An employe, by entering upon or continuing in the service of 
the employer, shall be presumed to have assiented to the necessary risks of 
the occupation or employment and no others. The necessary risks of the 
occupation or employment shall, in all cases arising after this act takes 
effect, be considered as including those risks, and those only, inherent in the 
nature of the business, which remain after the employer has exercised due 
care in providing for the safety of his employes and has complied with the 
laws affecting or regulating such business or occupation for the greater safety 
of such employe. 

Provided, that the master or employer shall not be liable under any of 
the provisions of this section if the servant or employe knew of the defects 
or negligence causing the injury, or by the exercise of reasonable care could 
have known of the defect or negligence causing the injury and failed within 
a reasonable time to give notice thereof to the master or employer, or to 
some person superior to himself engaged in the service or employment of the 
master or employer who had entrusted to him some general superintendence, 
unless the master or such superior already knew of such defect or negli- 
gence. 

Provided, also, that the master or employer shall not be liable under 
any of the provisions of this section where the injury to the employe was 
caused by the incompetency of a co-employe, and such incompetency was 
known to the employe injured, and employe injured failed within a reason- 
able time to give notice thereof to the master or employer or to some person 
superior to himself engaged in the service or employment of the master or 
employer who had entrusted to him some general superintendence, unless 
the master or employer or such superior already knew of such incompetency 
of such co-employe, and such master or employer failed or refused to dis- 
charge such incempetent employe or failed or refused to investigate the 
alleged incompetency of the co-employe and discharge him if found incom- 
petent. 

Sec. 2. In the case of injury to an employe who is a minor, then 
the father, or in case of his death or the desertion of his family, the mother 
may maintain an action for injuries received for which the master is liable 
imder the provisions of this act, unless the said minor be married, in which 
case the said minor may maintain an action in his own name for the said 
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injuries, and a guardian may, under like circumstances, maintain an action 
for the injury of his ward, and in the event that the said minor be not mar- 
ried and have no father or mother dependent upon him the said action may 
be maintained by a guardian to be appointed by the court for the benefit of 
the said minor. In case the said injuries result in the death of the said 
minor and the said minor be married, then the action may be maintained by 
the widow and guardian of the said minor's children, if any there be, and 
if the said minor be unmarried, then the father, or in case of his death or 
desertion of his family, the mother may maintain an action for the death of 
said minor resulting under such circumstances; and if neither father nor 
mother survive the said minor the action may be brought by the next of 
kin >yho at the time of his death were dependent upon his wages for sup- 
port, or by personal representatives of the minor for the benefit of such next 
of kin who at the time of the death of the minor were dependent upon his 
wages for support. 

Sec. 3. In case the employe be not a minor and the injuries result 
in his death, then an action may be maintained by the widow of the de- 
ceased, or if he leaves no widow, his next of kin who at the time of his 
death were dependent upon his wages for support, or by his personal repre- 
sentative for the benefit of his heirs or next of kin for damages against the 
employer under the circumstances mentioned in this act. 

Sec. 4. The amount of damages to be recovered in the case of death 
phall not exceed the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000.00). 

The damages recovered on account of death shall not be subject to the 
debts of the deceased. 

Sec. 5. No action for the recovery of compensation for injuries or death 
under this act shall be maintained unless notice of the time, place and cause 
of the injury is given to the employer within one hundred and fifty (150) 
days, and the action is commenced within one (i) year after the occurrence 
of the accident causing the injury or death. The notice required by this 
section shall be in writing and shall be signed by the person injured or by 
some one in his behalf, but if from physical or mental incapacity it is im- 
possible for the person injured to give notice within the time provided in 
this section he may give the same within ten (10) days after such incapacity 
is removed. In case of his death without having given such notice his execu- 
tor or administrator or widow or next of kin may give such notice within 
sixty (60) days after such death, but no notice under the provisions of 
this section shall be deemed to be invalid or insufficient solely by reason of 
any inaccuracy in stating the time, place or cause of the injury, if it be 
shown that there was no intention to mislead and the party entitled to notice 
was not in fact misled thereby. The notice required by this section shall be 
served in the same manner as required of the service of summons in civil 
actions. 

Sec. 6. The acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 7. Whereas, an emergency exists this act shall be in effect from and 
after its passage and removal. 
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ILUNOIS. 

THe railroad safety appliance law of 1905 takes away the defenses of 
assumed risks and of contributory negligence where an employe is injured 
because of the company's non-compliance with the law, though the employe 
knew of it. 



INDIANA. 

Annotated Statutes of 1894 — Revision of 1901. 

Liability of Empi^oyers for Injuries to Empi^oyes — Contributory Negw- 

GENCE TO BE Matter of Defense Only. 

Section 359a. Hereafter in all actions for damages brought on account 
of the alleged negligence of any person, co-partnership or corporation for 
causing personal injuries, or the death of any person, it shall not be necessary 
for the plaintiff in such action to allege or prove the want of contributory 
negligence on the part of the plaintiff, or on the part of the person for whose 
injury or death the action may be brought. Contributory negligence, on the 
part of the plaintiff, or such other person, shall be a matter of defense, and 
such defense may be proved under the answer of general denial. 

Contracts of Employes Waiving Right to Damages. 

Section 7082a. All contracts between employer and employe releasing 
the employer from liability for damages arising out of the negligence of the 
employer by which the employe is injured, or in case of the employe's death 
to his representatives, are against public policy, and hereby declared null 
and void. 

Sec. 7082b. All contracts between employer and employe releasing third 
persons, co-partnerships or corporations from liability for damages arising 
out of the negligence of such third persons, co-partnerships or corporations 
by which the employe of such employer is injured, or in the case of the 
death of such employe, to his representatives, are against public policy and 
hereby declared null and void. 

Sec. 7082c. All contracts between an employe and a third person, co- 
partnership or corporation in which it is agreed that the employer of such 
employe shall be released from liability for damages of such employe 
arising out of the negligence of the employer, or in case of the death of 
such employe, to his representatives, are against public policy and are hereby 
declared null and void; provided, that nothing in this act shall apply to 
voluntary relief departments, or associations organized for the purpose of 
insuring employes. Nothing in this act shall be construed to revert back 
to contracts made prior to the passage of this act. Nor shall this act affect 
pending litigation ; provided, that nothing in, any section of this act shall 
be so construed as to affect or apply to any contract or agreement that may 
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be made between the employer and employe, or in case of death, his next of 
kin or his representative, after an injury to the employe has occurred, but 
the provisions of this act shall apply solely to contracts made prior to any 
injury. 

Liability of Raii^road Companies, etc., for Injuries to Empwyes. 

Section 7083. Every railroad or other corporation, except municipal, 
operating in this. State, shall be liable for damages for personal injury 
suffered by an employe while in its service, the employe so injured being in 
the exercise of due care and diligence, in the following cases: 

First. When such injury is suffered by reason of any defect in the con- 
dition of the ways, works, plant, tools and machinery connected with or in 
use in the business of such corporation, when such defect was the result of 
negligence on the part of the corporation, or some person intrusted by it 
with the duty of keeping such ways, works, plant, tools or machinery in 
proper condition. 

Second. Where such injury resulted from the negligence of any person 
in the service of such corporation, to whose order or direction the injured 
employe at the time of the injury was bound to conform and did conform. 

Third. Where such injury resulted from the act or omission of any 
person done or made in obedience to any rule, regulation or by-law of such 
corporation, or in obedience to the particular instructions given by any per- 
son delegated with the authority of the corporation in that behalf. 

Fourth. Where such injury was caused by the negligence of any per- 
son in the service of such corporation who has charge of any signal, tele- 
graph office, switch yard, shop, roundhouse, locomotive engine or train upon 
a railway, or where such injury was caused by the negligence of any person, 
co-employe or fellow servant engaged in the same common service in any 
of the several departments of the service of any such corporation^ the said 
person, co-employe or fellow servant, at the time acting in the place, and 
performing the duty of the corporation in that behalf, and the person so 
injured, obeying or conforming to the order of some superior at the time of 
such injury, having authority to direct; but nothing herein shall be construed 
to abridge the liability of the corporation under existing laws. 

Sec. 7085. The damages recoverable under this act shall be commen- 
surate with the injury sustained unless death results from such injury, when, 
in such case, the action shall survive and be governed in all respects by 
the law now in force as to such action; provided, that where any such per- 
son recovers a judgment against a railroad or other corporation, and such 
corporation takes an appeal, and, pending such appeal, the injured person 
dies, and the judgment rendered in the court below be thereafter reversed, 
the right of action of such person shall survive to his legal representative. 

Sec. 7087. All contracts made by railroads or other corporations with 
their employes, or rules or regulations adopted by any corporation releasing 
or relieving it from liability to any employe having a right of action under 
the provisions of this act are hereby declared null and void. The provisions 
of this act shall not apply to any injuries before it takes effect, nor shall 
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it affect in any manner any suit or legal proceedings pending at the time it 
takes effect. 

(A provision of this act requiring steam railroads to be equipped with 
switch lights makes a company violating or failing to comply with the law 
liable to all persons and employes injured by reason of non-compliance, and 
takes away the defense of assumption of risk. Section 7173c. 

A similar provision appears in a statute directing the equipment of rail- 
road locomotives with engine brakes, the use of automatic couplers, and the 
placing of grab irons on cars. Act of 1903, Chapter 120. 

So also of the safety appliance law of 1907. Acts of 1907, Chapter 118; 
and the act regulating hours of labor of railroad employes. Acts of 1907, 
Chapter 131. 

The statute requiring fire escapes to be placed on factories, etc., makes 
owners who fail to comply with its terms liable in damages for the personal 
injury or death of any person occasioned by fire in a building not provided 
with fire escapes. Acts of 1903, Chapter 222. 

The statute regulating the working of coal mines gives a right of action 
against the operator of a mine for injuries occasioned by any violation of the 
act, or willful failure to comply with its provisions. Acts of 1905, Chap- 
ter 50.) 



IOWA. 

Code ov 1897 AND Supplement of 1902. 
Liability op Railroad Companies por Injuries to Employes. 

Section 2071. Every corporation operating a railway shall be liable for 
all damages sustained by any person, including employes of such corpora- 
tion, in consequence of the neglect of the agents, or by any mismanagement 
of the engineers or other employes thereof, and in consequence of the will- 
ful wrongs, whether of commission or omission, of such agents, engineers 
or other employes, when such wrongs are in any manner connected with 
the use and operation of any railway on or about which they shall be em- 
ployed, and no contract which restricts such liability shall be legal or bind- 
ing. 

Nor shall any contract of insurance, relief, benefit or indemnity in case 
of injury or death, entered into prior to the injury, between the person so 
injured and the corporation, or any other person or association acting for 
such corporation^ nor shall the acceptance of any such insurance, relief, 
benefit or indemnity by the person injured, his widow, heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives after the injury, from such corporation, person or association, 
constitute any bar or defence to any cause of action brought under the pro- 
visions of this section, but nothing contained herein shall be construed to 
prevent or invalidate any settlement for damages between the parties sub- 
sequent to injuries received. 
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(The statute directing the use of power brakes and automatic couplers 
on railroad trains abrogates the defense of assumed risks in cases of injury 
to employes occasioned by failure to comply with the law. Sec. 2083. 

Failure to comply with the requirements of the law regulating the work- 
ing of mines is declared to be culpable negligence in cases of injury resulting 
therefrom. Section 2492.) 

Act of 1909. 

"That in all cases wher£ the property, works, machinery or appliances 
of an employer are defective or out of repair, and where it is the duty of 
the employer, from the character of the place, work, machinery or appliances, 
to furnish reasonably safe machinery, appliances or place to work, the em- 
ploye shall not be deemed to have assumed the risk by continuing in the 
prosecution of the work, growing out of any defect as aforesaid, of which 
the employe may have had knowledge when the employer had knowledge 
of such defect, except when, in the usual and ordinary course of his em- 
ployment, it is the duty of such employe to make the repairs or remedy the 
defects. Nor shall the employe, under such conditions, be deemed to have 
waived the negligence^ if any, unless the danger be imminent and to such an 
extent that a reasonably prudent person would not have continued in the 
prosecution of the work; but this statute shall not be construed so as to 
include such risks as are incident to the employment. And no contract 
which restricts liability hereunder shall be legal or binding." 



KANSAS— 1909. 

Defining the Liabiwty of Empix)yers of Labor in Case of Injury or 

Death to their Empwyes. 

Section i. Definitions: The word "railroad, railroad company or cor- 
poration," as used in this act, shall be held to mean steam surface railroads, 
street railroads and interurban railroads ; the word "mine," as used in this act, 
shall be held to mean "subterranean mines and quarries"; the word "factory" 
and "workshop," as used in this act, shall be given the meaning prescribed in 
section 6650 of the General Statutes of 1901. 

Sec. 2. That every railroad company or corporation, and every person, 
association of persons, or corporation, owning or operating any mine, fac- 
toiy, workshop, packing-house, packing-plant, and every person, association 
of persons, or corporation engaged in the erection or repairing of buildings 
or bridges where machinery or hoists are used in the construction and erec- 
tion of the same, shall be liable in damages to any person suffering injury 
while such person is employed by and working in the employment of any of 
the persons, associations of persons, or corporations, or companies above 
mentioned, or in case of death of such employe, for such injury or death, 
resulting in whole or in part from the negligence' of the employer or its 
officers, agents, servants or other employes or by reason of any defect or 
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insufficiency in the ways, works, machinery or other equipment of said em- 
ployer, due to the negligence of said employer, its officers, agents, servants 
or other employes, and such cause of action may be maintained in the man- 
ner and by and for the benefit of any of the parties as is now or as may be 
hereafter provided by law. 

Sec. 3. That in all actions hereafter brought against any employer men- 
tioned in section 2 of this act, under or by virtue of any of the provisions 
of this act, or of any act amendatory hereof, to recover damages for per- 
sonal injuries to any employe that have resulted in his or her death, the 
fact that the employe may have been guilty of contributory negligence shall 
not of itself bar a recovery, unless the contributory negligence of the em- 
ploye shall be found by the jury or the court trying the cause to have con- 
tributed more to the injury than the negligence of the defendant, and if the 
claimant shall be found to be entitled to recover then the contributory negli- 
gence of said employe shall be considered in assessing the amount of re- 
covery; provided, that no such employe who may be injured or killed shall 
be held to have been gfuilty of contributory negligence in any case where 
the violation by such employer, its officers, agents, servants or other em- 
ployes of any statutes enacted for the safety of employes or any duty im- 
posed by the common law contributed to the injury or death of such em- 
ploye. All questions of negligence and contributory negligence shall be 
submitted to the jury, where the case is tried before a jury. 

Sec. 4. That in any action brought against any employer of labor in 
the State of Kansas under or by virtue of any of the provisions of this act 
to recover damages for injuries to or for the death of any of their employes 
such employe shall not be held to have assumed the risk of his employ- 
ment in any case where the violation by such employer, its officers, agents, 
servants or other employes of any statute enacted for the safety of em- 
ployes or of any duty imposed by the common law contributed to the injury 
or death of such employe. 

Sec. 5. That any contract, rule, regulation, agreement or device whatso- 
ever, the purpose or effect of which shall be to enable any employer, its 
officers, agents, servants or other employe, to exempt themselves from any 
liability created by this act, shall to that extent be void; provided, that in 
any action brought against such employer, its officers, agents, servants or 
other employes, under or by virtue of any of the provisions of this act, such 
employer, its officers, agents, servants or other employes, may set off there- 
in any sum which they have contributed or paid as an insurance, relief bene- 
fits or indemnity to the injured employe or to the person entitled thereto 
on account of the injury or death for which such action was brought. 

Sec. 6. That no action shall be maintained or recovery had under the 
provisions of this act unless such action shall have been commenced within 
two years from the day on which the cause of action accrued ; provided, that 
if in any action brought in or removed to the Federal court for injury or 
death of an employe occurring within the State of Kansas such Federal 
court shall decide that the action is not maintainable in the Federal court, 
the limitation for commencing such action in this State shall not run during 
the time said case is pending in such Federal court, and the determination 
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of the Federal court that such action is not maintainable in the Federal 
courts shall be sufficient adjudication to justify the plaintiff to commence 
his action for damages for such injury or death occurring in this State in 
any court of competent jurisdiction within the State of Kansas. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be held to limit the duty or liabil- 
ity of such employer, its officers, agents, servants or other employes, or to 
impair the rights of their employes under any act or acts of Congress or 
to affect the prosecution of any pending proceedings or rights of action un- 
der the act of Congress, entitled "An act relating to liability of common car- 
riers in the District of Columbia and Territories and common carriers engaged 
m commerce between the States and between the States and foreign nations to 
vants or other employes, or to impair the rights of their employes under any 
their employes," or to limit the duty or liability of its officers, agents, ser- 
other act or acts of the State of Kansas or under the common law, or to 
affect the prosecution of any pending proceeding or of any right of action 
already accrued under any other act or acts of the State of Kansas or under 
the common law. 

(An act requiring the installation of fire escapes on factories, and of 
safety devices in manufacturing establishments, authorizes an action for in- 
juries or death resulting from disregard by the employer of the provisions 
of the act. Acts of 1903, Chapter 356.) 



KENTUCKY. 



(An act regulating the construction of railroad bridges and tunnels, and 
directing the use of air brakes on railroad trains and the blocking of frogs 
at switches, makes the company liable for injuries resulting from a failure 
or neglect to comply with the provisions of the law. Statutes of 1903, sec- 
tion 793.) 



LOUISIANA. 

Revised Civii, Code-Edition of 1887. 

LiABn^iTY OF Empwyers for Injuries to Empwyes. 

Article 2316. Every person is responsible for the damage he occasions, 
not merely by his ac.t, but by his negligence, his imprudence or his want of 
skill. 

Art. 2317. We are responsible, not only for the damage occasioned by 
our own act, but for that which is caused by the act of persons for whom we 
are answerable, or of the things which we have in our custody. 

Art 2320. Masters and employers are answerable for the damage occa- 
sioned by their servants and overseers in the exercise of functions in which 
they are employed. 

Teachers and artisans are answerable for the damage caused by their 
scholars or apprentices while under their superintendence. 
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In the above cases responsibility only attaches, when the masters or em- 
ployers, teachers and artisans, might have prevented the act which caused 
the damages and have not done it. 



MARYLAND. 

PUB1.1C LocAi, Laws — Code of 1888. 

Article i. — Liability of Operators, etc, of Mines for Injuries to 

Employes. 

Section 195a (Added by Chapter 412, Acts of 1902). Any corporation, 
partnership, association, individual, individuals, engaged in the business of 
owning or conducting any coal mines, clay mines in Alleghany or Garrett 
counties whether such owner or owners, operator or operators be residents 
of the State of Maryland or not, employing persons in the operation of 
mining coal or clay, shall be liable in law to any employe engaged in such 
occupation or to his legal representatives, in case of death, for the damage 
arising and flowing from any injury received by said employe through the 
negligence of said owner or operator or from the negligence of any agent or 
agents, employe or employes, and if the negligence causing such injury be 
found to consist of the joint or collective negligency of both the employer, 
his agent or agents, employe or employes, on the one hand, and of the 
negligence of the injured employe on the other hand, then it shall be the 
duty of the jury, or of the court sitting as a jury, to determine and ascer- 
tain as near as may be the proportion of such negligence of which each has 
been guilty, and having ascertained and determined such proportions of 
negligence causing the injury, it shall be the duty of the jury, or of the court 
sitting as a jury, to apportion the damages arising from said injury in like 
proportion or degree and award to the plaintiff or plaintiffs the proportion 
of damages suffered which it shall have been determined was the propor- 
tion' of the defendant or defendants* negligence contributing to the injury 
complained of. 

(The statute regulating the operators of mines in Alleghany and Garrett 
counties makes owners or operators who fail to comply therewith liable 
in damages for injury or death occasioned by such failure.) 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Revised Laws of 1902. 

Chapter 106. — Contracts of Employes Waiving Right to Damages. 

Section 16. No person shall, by a special contract with his employes, 
exempt himself from liability which he may be. under to them for injuries 
suffered by them in their employment and resulting from the negligence of 
the employer or of a person in his employ. 
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Chapter io6. — ^Liabii^ity of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 71. If personal injury is caused to an employe, who, at the time 
of the injury, is in the exercise of due care, by reason of: 

First A defect in the condition of the ways, works or machinery con- 
nected with or used in the business of the employer, which arose from, or 
had not been discovered or remedied in consequence of, the negligence of the 
employer or of a person in his service who had been intrusted by him with 
the duty of seeing that the ways, works or machinery were in proper condi- 
tion; or 

Second. The negligence of a person in the service of the employer who 
was intrusted with and was exercising superintendence and whose sole or 
principal duty was that of superintendence, or, in the absence of such super- 
intendent, of a person acting as superintendent with the authority or consent 
of such employer; or, 

Third. The negligence of a person in the service of the employer who 
was in charge or control of a signal, switch, locomotive engine or train upon 
a railroad; 

The employee, or his legal representatives, shall, subject to the provisions 
of the eight following sections, have the same rights to compensation and 
of action against the employer as if he had not been an employe, nor in the 
service, nor engaged in the work of the employer. 

A car which is in use by, or which is in possession of, a railroad cor- 
poration shall be considered as a part of the ways, works or machinery 
of the corporation which uses or has it in possession, within the meaning 
of clause one of this section, whether it is owned by such corporation or 
by some other company or person. One or more cars which are in motion, 
whether attached to an engine or not, shall constitute a train within the 
meaning of clause three of this section, and whoever, as a part of his duty 
for the time being, physically controls or directs the movements of a signal, 
switch, locomotive engine or train shall be deemed to be a person in charge 
or control of a signal, switch, locomotive engine or train within the mean- 
ing of said clause. 

Sec. 72 (As amended by Chapter 370, Acts of 1906). If the injury 
described in the preceding section results in the death of the employe, and 
such death is not instantaneous or is preceded by conscious suffering, and 
if there is any person who would have been entitled to bring an action under 
the provisions of the following section, the legal representative of said em- 
ploye may, in the action brought under the provisions of the preceding 
section, recover damages for the death in addition to those for the injury; 
and in the same action, under a separate count at common law, may recover 
damages for conscious suffering resulting from the same injury. 

Sec. 73. If, as the result of negligence of an employer himself, or of a 
person for whose negligence an employer is liable under the provisions of 
section seventy-one, an employe is instantly killed, or dies without conscious 
suffering, his widow, or, if he leaves no widow, his next of kin, who, at the 
time of his death, were dependent upon his wages for support, shall have a 
right of action for damages against the employer. 
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Section 74. If, under the provisions of either of the two preceding 
sections, damages are awarded for the death, they shall be assessed with 
reference to the degree of culpability of the employer or of the person for 
whose negligence the employer is liable. 

The amount of damages which may be awarded in an action under the 
provisions of section seventy-one for a personal injury to an employe, in 
which no damages for his death are awarded under the provisions of sec- 
tion seventy-two, shall not exceed four thousand dollars. 

The amount of damages which may be awarded in such action, if dam- 
ages for his death are awarded under the provisions of section seventy-two, 
shall not exceed five thousand dollars for both the injury and the death, 
and shall be apportioned by the jury between the legal representatives of the 
employe and the persons who would have been entitled, under the provisions 
of section seventy-three, to bring an action for his death if it had been in- 
stantaneous or without conscious suffering. 

The amount of damages which may be awarded in an action brought 
under the provisions of section seventy-three shall not be less than five hun- 
dred nor more than five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 75. No action for the recovery of damages for injury or death 
under the provisions of sections seventy-one to seventy-four, inclusive, shall 
be maintained unless notice of the time, place and cause of the injury is 
given to the employer within sixty days, and the action is commenced 
within one year after the accident which caused the injury or death. Such 
notice shall be in writing, signed by the person injured or by a person in his 
behalf; but if from mental or physical incapacity it is impossible for the 
person injured to give the notice within the time provided in "this section, 
he may give it within ten days after such incapacity has been removed, and 
if he dies without having given the notice and without haaving been for ten 
days at any time after his injury of sufficient capacity to give it, his execu- 
tor or administrator may give such notice within sixty days after his appoint- 
ment. A notice given under the provisions of this section shall not be held 
invalid or insufficient solely by reason of an inaccuracy in stating the time, 
place or cause of the injury, if it is shown that there was no intention to 
mislead, and that the employer was not in fact misled thereby. The pro- 
visions of section twenty-two of chapter fifty-one shall apply to notices 
under the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 'jd. If an employer enters into a contract, written or verbal, with an 
independent contractor to do part of such employer's work, or if such con- 
tractor enters into a contract with a subcontractor to do all or part of the 
work comprised in such contractor's contract with the employer, such con- 
tract or subcontract shall not bar the liability of the employer for injuries 
to the employes of such contractor or subcontractor, caused by any defect in 
the condition of the ways, works, machinery or plant, if they are the prop- 
erty of the employer or are furnished by him and if such defect arose, or 
had not been discovered or remedied, through the negligence of the em- 
ployer or of some person intrusted by him with the duty of seeing that they 
were in proper condition. 
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Sec. *JT. An employe or his legal representatives shall not be entitled 
under the provisions of sections seventy-one to seventy-four, inclusive, to 
any right of action for damages against his employer if such employe knew 
of the defect or negligence which caused the injury, and failed within a 
reasonable time to give, or cause to be given, information thereof to the em- 
ployer, or to some person superior to himself in the service of the employer 
who was intrusted with general superintendence. 

Sec 78. An employer who shall have contributed to an insurance fund 
created and maintained for the mutual purpose of indemnifying an employe 
for personal injuries for which compensation may be recovered under the 
provisions of sections seventy-one to seventy-four, inclusive, or to any relief 
society formed under the provisions of sections seventeen, eighteen and nine- 
teen of chapter one hundred and twenty-five, may prove in mitigation of 
the damages recoverable by an employe under the provisions of said sections, 
such proportion of the pecuniary benefit which has been received by such 
employe from any such fund or society on account of such contribution of 
said employer, as the contribution of such employer to such fund or society 
bears to the whole contribution thereto. 

Sec. 79. The provisions of the eight preceding sections shall not apply 
to injuries caused to domestic servants or farm laborers by fellow employes. 

(The law regulating the construction of buildings to be used as fac- 
tories, etc., and their equipment with fire escapes and fire extinguishers, 
makes negligent owners, lessees or occupants liable to any person injured 
for all damages caused by violation of its provisions. Chapter 104, sec- 
tion 50. 

The act directing the installation and use of safety appliances on rail- 
roads takes away from the negligent company the defense of assumed risks 
in cases of injury resulting from violations of the act, even though the injured 
employe knew of the violation. Chapter iii, section 209.) 



MINNESOTA. 
RjSvisED Laws— 1905. 

LlABII^ITY OF RaII^ROAD COMPANIES FOR INJURIES TO EmPI^OYES. 

Section 2042. Every company owning or operating, as a common car- 
rier or otherwise, a railroad shall be liable for all damages sustained within 
this State by any agent or servant thereof, without contributory negligence 
on his part, by reason of the negligence or any other servant thereof, and 
no contract, nor any rule or regulation of such company, shall impair or 
limit such liability. But this section shall not be so construed as to render 
any railroad company liable for damages sustained by any such agent or 
servant while engaged in the construction of a new road, or any part thereof, 
not open to public travel or use. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
Constitution. 

ArTIO^E 7. — LlABII^ITY OF RaII^ROAD COMPANIES FOR INJURIES TO EmPI^OYES. 

Section 193. Every employe of any railroad corporation shall have the 
same right and remedies for any injuries suffered by him from the act or 
omission of said corporation or its employes, as are allowed by law to other 
persons not employes, where the injury results from the negligence of a 
superior agent or officer, or of a person having the right to control or direct 
the services of the party injured, and also when the injury results from the 
negligence of a fellow servant engaged in another department of labor from 
that of the party injured, or of a fellow servant on another train of cars, 
or one engaged about a different piece of work. Knowledge by an em- 
ploye injured, of the defective or unsafe character or condition of any ma- 
chinery, ways or appliances, shall be no defense to any action for injury 
caused thereby, except as to conductors or engineers in charge of dangerous 
or unsafe cars, or engines voluntarily operated by them. Where death ensues 
from any injury to employes the legal or personal representatives of the 
person injured shall have the same right and remedies are are allowed by 
law to such representatives of other persons. Any contract or agreement, 
express or implied, made by an employe to waive the benefit of this section 
shall be null and void, and this section shall not be construed to deprive any 
employe of a corporation or his legal representative of any right or remedy 
that he now has by the law of the land. The Legislature may extend the 
remedies herein provided for to any other class of employes. 

Code of 1906. 

LlABEtlTY of RaIU^OAD COMPANIES FOR INJURIES TO EmPWYES. 

Section 1985. In all actions against railroad companies for damages 
done to persons or property, proof of injury inflicted by the running of the 
locomotive or cars of such company shall be prima facie evidence of the 
want of reasonable skill and care on the part of the servants of the company 
in reference to such injury. This section shall also apply to passengers and 
employes of railroad companies. 

Sec. 4056. Every employe of a railroad corporation shall have the same 
rights and remedies for an injury suffered by him from the act or omission 
of the corporation or its employes as are allowed by law to other persons 
not employes, where the injury results from the negligence of a superior 
agent or officer, or of a person having the right to control or direct the 
services of the party injured, and also when the injury results from the 
negligence of a fellow servant engaged in another department of labor from 
that of the party injured, or of a fellow servant on another train of cars, or 
one engaged about a different piece of work. Knowledge by an employe in- 
jured of the defective or tmsafe character or condition of any machinery, 
ways or appliances, or of the improper loading of cars, shall not be a de- 
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fense to an action for injury caused thereby, except as to conductors or 
engineers in charge of dangerous or unsafe cars or engines voluntarily oper- 
ated by them. When death ensues from an injury to an employe an action 
may be brought in the name of the widow of such employe for the death 
of the husband, or by the husband for the death of his wife, or by (for) the 
death of a child, or in the name of the child for the death of an only 
parent, for such damages as may be suffered by them respectively by reason 
of such death, the damages to be for the use of such widow, husband or 
child, except that in case the widow should have children the damages shall 
be distributed as personal property of the husband. The legal or personal 
representatives of the person injured shall have the same rights and reme- 
dies as are allowed by law to such representatives of other persons. In every 
such action the jury may give such damages as shall be fair and just, with 
reference to the injury resulting from such death to the person suing. Any 
contract or agreement, expressed or implied, made by an employe to waive 
the benefit of this section shall be null and void; and this section shall not 
deprive an employe or a person, natural or artificial, or the legal or personal 
representatives of such person, of any right or remedy they now have by 
law. 

(A statute that requires tell-tales or warning strings to be placed over 
railroad tracks at approaches to overhead bridges or other overhanging ob- 
jects makes negligent companies liable for the injury or death of a person 
caused by striking such bridge, etc., even though the person so killed or in- 
jured was guilty of contributory negligence. Section 4051.) 



MISSOURI. 

Revised Statutes of 1899. 

LiABiuTY OF RA11.ROAD Companies for Injuries to Empi^oyes. 

Section 2873. Every railroad corporation owning or operating a railroad 
in this State shall be liable for all damages sustained by any agent or servant 
thereof while engaged in the work of operating such railroad by reason of 
the negligence of any other agent or servant thereof. Provided, that it may 
be shown in defense that the person injured was guilty of negligence con- 
tributing as a proximate cause to produce the injury. 

Sec 2784. All persons engaged in the service of any such railroad cor- 
poration doing business in this State, who are intrusted by such corporation 
with the authority of superintendence, control or command of other persons 
in the employ or service of such corporation, or with the authority to direct 
any other servant in the performance of any duty of such servant, or with 
the duty of inspection or other duty owing by the master to the servant, are 
vice-principals of such corporation, and are not fellow servants with such em- 
ployes. 

Sec. 2785. All persons who are engaged in the common service of such 
railroad corporation, and who while so engaged are working together at the 
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same time and place, to a common purpose of same grade, neither of such 
persons being intrusted by such corporation with any superintendence or 
control over their fellow employes, are fellow servants with each other; pro- 
vided, that nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to make any 
agent or servant of such corporation in the service of such corporation a fel- 
low servant with any other agent or servant of such corporation engaged 
in any other department or service of such corporation. 

Sec. 2786. No contract made between any r?ilroad corporation and 
any of its agents or servants, based upon the contingency of the injury or 
death of any agent or servant, limiting the liability of such railroad cor- 
poration for any damages under the provisions of this act, shall be valid or 
binding, but all such contracts or agreements shall be null and void. 

Sec. 2786a (Added by act, page 138, Acts of 1905). Whenever the 
words "railroad companies" or "railroad corporation" shall be found in 
any section of this chapter it shall be taken and construed to include all com- 
panies, corporations, person or persons operating any railroad in this State, 
and wherever the word "railroad" occurs in any section in this chapter it 
shall be taken and construed to include all railroads operated in this State 
by whatever motive or power propelled, and shall include all railroads or 
railways, commonly known as street railways, and all railroads operated 
by terminal companies or associations, known as "terminal railroads" or 
"railways" as well as all railways or railroads operated anywhere in the State, 
commonly known as electric railroads, whether they be wholly or in part 
in the city or country districts. Also all railroads within the country or city 
operated by what is commonly known as cable or motor power, or by horse 
power. 

Acts of 1907. 
LiABiuTY OF Minis Opi^rators for Injury to Empix)yes. 

(Page 351.) 

Section i. Every person, company, or corporation operating a mine or 
mines in this State producing lead, zinc, coal or other valuable minerals, 
shall be liable for all damages sustained by any agent or servant thereof 
while engaged in operating such mine or mines, by reason of the negligence 
of any other agent or servant thereof; provided, that it may be shown in 
defence that the person injured was guilty of negligence contributing as a 
proximate cause to produce the injury. 

Sec. 2. All persons engaged in the service of any such person, com- 
pany or corporation doing business in this State, who are intrusted by such 
person, company or corporation with the authority of superintendence, con- 
trol or command of other persons in the employ or service of such person, 
company or corporation, or with authority to direct any other servant in the 
performance of any duty of such servant, or with the duty of inspection or 
other duty owing by the master to the servant, are vice-principals of such 
person, company or corporation, and are not follow servants with such em- 
ployes. 

Sec. 3. All persons who are engaged in the common service of such 
person, company or corporation operating a mine or mines, and while so 
14 I.AB. 
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engaged are working together at the same time and place to a common pur- 
pose of the same grade, neither of such persons being intrusted by such 
person, company or corporation with any superintendence or control over 
their fellow employes, are fellow servants with each other. 

Sec 4. No contract made between any person, company or corporation 
so operating such mine or mines and their agents or servants, based upon 
the contingency of the injury or death to any such agent or servant, limiting 
the liability of the employer for any damages under the provisions of this act, 
shall be valid or binding, but all such contracts or agreements shall be null and 
void. 

Sec. 4a. Nothing in this act shall be so construed as applying to or in- 
cluding the operation, construction or repairing of concentrating mills, 
flumes or tramways wholly above ground. 

(The law regulating the working of mines provides that a right of 
action shall accrue to persons injured or to the heirs or dependents of per- 
sons killed because of a failure of the owner or operator to comply with its 
provisions. Revised Statutes, Section 8820. 

Laws requiring railroad companies to block switches, frogs, and guard 
rails, and also to provide automatic couplers, drivewheel pow^r brakes, and 
safety appliances on railroad trains take away from companies failing to 
comply with such laws the defence of contributory negligence in actions for 
damages where the employe is injured by the company's neglect in these 
particulars. In the latter law also the employe shall not be deemed to have 
assumed the risks occasioned by the company's neglect. Acts of 1907, act, 
page 181 ; act, page 182.) 

MONTANA. 

Constitution. 

Article 15. — Contracts 0^ Emfloycs Waiving Right to Damages. 

Section 16. It shall be unlawful for any person, company or corporation 
to require of its servants or employes, as a condition of their employment or 
otherwise, any contract or agreement, whereby such persons, company or 
corporation, shall be released or discharged from liability or responsibility 
on account of personal injuries received by such servants or employes while 
in the service of such person, company or corporation, by reason of the neg- 
ligence of such person, company or corporation, or the agents or employes 
thereof, and such contracts shall be absolutely null and void. 

LlABALITY OP EmPIiOYERS l^R INJURIES TO EmpI<OYES. 

Section 2660. An employer must indemnify his employe, except as pre- 
scribed in the next section, for all that he necessarily expends or loses in 
direct consequence of the discharge of his duties as such, or of his obedi- 
ence to the directions of the employer, even though unlawful, unless the 
employe, at the time of obeying such directions, believed them to be unlawful. 

Sec. 2661. An employer is not bound to indemnify his employe for 
losses suffered by the latter in consequence of the ordinary risks of the busi- 
ness in which he is employed. 
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Sec. 2662. An employer must in all cases indemnify his employe for 
losses caused by the former's want of ordinary care. 

Acts of 1905. 
Chapter i. — Liabu^ity of Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Section i. Every person or corporation operating a railway or railroad 
in this State shall be liable for all damages sustained by an employe of such 
person or corporation in consequence of the neglect of any other employe 
or employes thereof, or by the mismanagement of any other employe or em- 
ployes thereof, and in consequence of the willful wrongs, whether of com- 
mission or omission, of any other employe or employes thereof, when such 
neglect, mismanagement or wrongs are in any way connected with the use 
and operation of any railway or railroad on or about which they shall be 
employed, and no contract which restricts such liability shall be legal or 
binding. 

Sec. 2. In case of the death of any such employe in consequence 
of any injury or damage so sustained, the right of action shall survive and 
may be prosecuted and maintained by his heirs or personal representatives. 

Chapter 23. — Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section i. Every company, corporation, or individual operating any 
mine, smelter, or mill for the refining of ores shall be liable for any damages 
sustained by any employes thereof within this State, without contributing 
negligence on his part, when such damage is caused by the negligence of any 
superintendent, foreman, shift boss, hoisting, or other engineer, or crane 
men. 

Sec. 2. No contract of insurance, relief, benefit, or indemnity in case 
of injury or death, nor any other contract entered into before the jury, be- 
tween the person injured and any of the employers named in this act shall 
constitute any bar or defence to any cause or action brought under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 3. In case of the death of any such employes in consequence of any 
injury or damages so sustained, the right of action shall survive and may be 
prosecuted and maintained by its heirs, or personal representatives. 



NEBRASKA. 
Acts of 1907. 



Chapter 48. — Liability of Railroad Companies for Injuries to 

Employes. 

Section i. Every railway company operating a railway engine, car or 
train in the State of Nebraska shall be liable to any of its employes, who at 
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the time of injury are engaged in construction or repair work, or in the 
use and operation of any engine, car or train for said company, or, in the 
case of his death, to his personal representatives for the benefit of his widow 
and children, if any, if none, then to his parents, if none, then to his next 
of kin dependent upon him, for all damages which may result from negli- 
gence of any of its officers, agents, or employes, or by reason of any defects 
or insufficiency due to its negligence in its cars, engines, appliances, machin- 
ery, track, roadbed, ways or works. 

Sec. 2. In all actions hereafter brought against any railway company 
to recover damages for personal injuries to an employe, or when such 
injuries have resulted in his death, the fact that the employe may have been 
guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar a recovery when his contribu- 
tory negligence was slight and that of the employer was gross in compari- 
son, but damages shall be diminished by the jury in proportion to the amount 
of negligence attributable to such employe, all questions of negligence and 
contributory negligence shall be for the jury. 

Sec. 3. No contract of employment, insurance, relief benefit, or indem- 
nity for injury or death hereafter entered into by or on behalf of any em- 
ploye nor the acceptance of any such insurance, relief benefit, or indemnity 
by the person entitled thereto, shall constitute any bar or defence to any 
action brought to recover damages for personal injuries to or death of such 
employe; provided, however, that upon the trial of such action against any 
railway company the defendant may set off any sum it has contributed toward 
any such insurance, relief benefit, or indemnity that may have been paid to 
the injured employe, or in case of his death, to his personal representatives. 

(The statute directing* the use of automatic couplers and power brakes 
on railroad trains provides that employes injured because of violation of 
the law should not be considered as waiving rights to recover damages by con- 
tinuing in the service of the negligent company. Compiled Statutes of 1881, 
Tenth Edition, section 1799.) 



NEVADA. 

Acts of 1905. 

Chapter 142. — Right of Action for Personai, Injuries. 

Section i. Whenever any person shall suffer personal injury by wrong- 
ful act, neglect or default of another, the person causing the injury shall be 
liable to the person injured for damages; and where the person causing such 
injury is employed by another person or corporation responsible for his 
conduct such person or corporation so responsible shall be liable to the per- 
son injured for damages. 

Sec. 2. Such liability, however, where not discharged by agreement and 
settlement shall exist only in so far as the same shall be ascertained and 
adjudged by a State or Federal court of competent jurisdiction in this State 
in an action brought for that purpose by the person injured. 
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Acts of 1907. 
Chapter 214.— Liabiuty of Empi^oyers for Injuria to Employes. 

Section i. Every common carrier engaged in trade or commerce in the 
State of Nevada, and every mine and mill owner and operator actually en- 
gaged in mining, or in milling or reduction of ores, in the State of Nevada, 
shall be liable to any of its employes, or, in case of the death of such em- 
ploye, to his personal representative for the benefit of his widow and chil- 
dren, if any, and if none, then for his next of kin, for all damages which 
may result from the negligence of the officers, agents or employes of said 
common carrier or mine or mill operator, or by reason of any defect or in- 
sufficiency due to their negligence in its cars, engines, appliances, machinery, 
track, roadbed, ways or works, or to their negligent handling or storing of 
explosives. 

Sec. 2. In all actions hereinafter brought against any common carrier 
or mme or mill owner and operator to recover damages for personal injuries 
to or death of an employe, the fact that the employe may have been guilty of 
contributory negligence shall not bar a recovery where his contributory negli- 
gence was slight and the negligence of the employer, or its officers, agents 
or employes was gross in comparison. All questions of negligence and con- 
tributory negligence shall be for the jury. 

Sec. 3. No contract of employment, insurance, relief benefit or indem- 
nity for injury or death, entered into by or on behalf of any employe, nor 
the acceptance of any insurance, relief benefit or indemnity by the person en-, 
titled thereto, shall constitute any bar or defense to any action brought to 
recover damages! for personal injuries to or death of such employe; pro- 
vided, however, that upon the trial of such action the defendant may set 
off therein any sum it has contributed toward any such insurance, relief benefit 
or indemnity that may have been paid to the person entitled thereto. 



NEW JERSEY. 

Effective September i, iqc^. 

Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes in Certain Cases. 

Where, after this act takes effect, personal injury or death results to 
an employe who is himself in the exercise of reasonable care at the time: 

a. By reason of any defect in the condition of the place, ways, works, 
machinery or plant connected with or used in the business of the employer, 
which arose from, or had noft been discovered or remedied, owing to the 
negligence of the employer, and entrusted by him with the duty of seeing 
that the place, ways, works, machinery or plant were in proper condition; or 

b. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the em- 
ployer entrusted with, and at the time of the injury exercising superintend- 
ence, whose sole or principal duty is that of superintendence, or in the ab- 
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sence of such superintendent of any person acting as superintendent, with 
the authority or consent of such employer; or 

c. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the em- 
ployer who has the charge or control of any signal, switch, locomotive en- 
gine or tram upon a railroad; said employe, or in case the injury results 
in death, the executor or admmistrator of such deceased employe who has 
left surviving a husband, wife or next of kin, shall have the same right of 
compensation and remedies against the employer as if the employe had not 
been an employe, nor in the service of the employer, nor engaged in his work. 
The provisions of law relating to actions for causing death by negligence, 
so far as the same are consistent with this act, shall apply to an action brought 
by an executor or administrtor of such deceased employe suing under the 
provisions of this act. 

2. No action against an employer for recovery of compensation for in- 
jury or death of an employe under this act shall be maintained unless notice 
of the time, place and cause of the injury is given to the employer within one 
hundred and twenty (120) days, and the action is commenced within one year 
after the occurrence of the accident causing the injury or death. The notice ' 
required by this section shall be in writing and signed by the person in- 
jured, or by some one in his behalf, but if from physical or mental incapacity 
it is impossible for the person injured to give notice within the time pro- 
vided in said section, he may give the same within ten (10) days after such 
incapacity is removed. In case of his death without having given such no- 
tice his executor or administrator may give such notice within sixty (60) days 
after his appointment, but no notice under the provisions of this section shall 
be deemed invalid or insufficient solely by reason of any inaccuracy in stat- 
ing the time, place or cause of the injury if it be shown that there was no 
intention to mislead, and that the party entitled to notice was not, in fact, 
misled thereby. The notice required by this section shall be served on the 
employer, or if there is more than one employer, upon one of such employers, 
and may be served by delivering the same to, or at the residence or place 
of business of the person on whom it is to be served. The notice may be 
served by post by registered letter, addressed to the person on whom it is to 
be served, at his last known place of residence or place of business, and if 
served by post shall be deemed to have been served at the time when the 
letter containing the same would be delivered in the ordinary course of the 
post. When the employer is a corporation notice shall be served the same or 
by sending it by post by registered letter, addressed to the office or principal 
place of business of such corporation. 

3. An employe by entering upon, or continuing in the service of an em- 
ployer, shall be presumed to have assumed all risks necessarily incident to his 
occupation or employment. The necessary risks of the occupation shall, in 
all cases arising after this act takes effect, be considered as including those 
risks, and those only, which are inherent in the nature of the business, and 
which remain after the employer has exercised due care in providing for 
the safety of his employes and has complied with the laws affecting or regu- 
lating such business or occupation for the greater safety of such employes. 
In an action maintained for the recovery of damages for personal injuries 
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to an employe, received after this act takes effect, owing to any cause for 
which the employer would otherwise be liable, the fact that the employe con- 
tinued in the service of the employer in the same place and course of em- 
ployment after the discovery by such employe, or after he had been informed 
of the danger of personal injury therefrom, shall not, as a matter of law, 
be considered as an assent by such employe to the existence or continuance 
of such risks of personal injury therefrom, or as negligence contributing to 
such injury. The question whether the employe understood and assumed 
the risk of such injury, or was guilty of contributory negligence, by his 
continuing in the same place and course of employment with knowledge of 
the risk of injury, shall be one of fact, subject to the usual powers of the 
court in a proper case to set aside a verdict rendered contrary to the evidence. 
An employe, or his legal representative, shall not be entitled under this act 
to any right of compensation or remedy against the employer in any case 
where such employe knew of the defect or negligence which caused the in- 
jury, and failed within a reasonable time to give, or cause to be given, in- 
formation thereof to the employer, or to some person superior to himself 
in the service of the employer who had intrusted to him some general super- 
intendence, unless it shall appear on the trial that such defect or negligence 
was known to such employer or superior person, or could have been discov- 
ered by reasonable and proper care or inspection by such employer or superior 
person prior to such injury to the employe. 

4. An employer who shall have contributed to an insurance fund created 
and maintained for the mutual purpose of indemnifying an employe for per- 
sonal injuries, for which compensation may be recovered under this act, or 
to' any relief society or benefit fund, may prove in mitigation of damages 
recoverable by an employe under this act such proportion of the pecuniary 
benefit, which has been received by such employe from such fund or society 
on account of such contribution of employer, as the contribution of such 
employer to such fund or society bears to the whole contribution thereto. 

5. Every existing right of action for negligence or to recover damages 
for injuries resulting in death is continued, and nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed as limiting any such right of action, nor shall the failure 
to give the notice provided for in section two (2) of -this act be a bar to 
the maintenance of a suit upon such existing right of action. 



NEW MEXICO. 

Computed Laws of 1897. 

L1ABI1.1TY OF Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 3216. Every corporation operating a railway in this Territory 
shall be liable in a sum sufficient to compensate such employe for all dam- 
ages sustained by any employe of such corporation, the person injured or dam- 
aged without fault on his or her part, occurring or sustained in consequence of 
any mismanagement, carelessness, neglect, default or wrongful act of any agent 
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or employe of such corporation while in the exercise of their several duties, 
when such mismanagement, carelessness, neglect, default or wrongful act of 
such employe or agent could have been avoided by such corporation through 
the exercise of reasonable oare or diligence in the selecti(Mi of competent 
employes or agents, or by not overworking said employes or requiring or 
allowing them to work an unusual or unreasonable number of hours ; and any 
contract restricting such liability shall be deemed to be contrary to the public 
policy of this Territory and therefore void. 

Sec. 3217. It shall be unlawful for any such corporation knowingly and 
willfully to use or operate any car or locomotive that is defective, or any 
car or locomotive upon which the machinery or attachments thereto belong- 
ing are in any manner defective, or shops or machinery and attachments 
thereof which are in any manner defective, which defects might have been 
previously ascertained by ordinary care and diligence by said corporation. 

If the employe of any such corporation shall receive any injury by reason 
of such defect in any car or locomotive or machinery or attachments thereto 
belonging, or shops or machinery and attachments thereof, owned and oper- 
ated, or being run and operated by such corporation, through no fault of 
his own, such corporation shall be liable for such injury, and upon proof 
of the same in an action brought by such employe or his legal representa- 
tives in any court of proper jurisdiction, against such railroad corporation 
for damages on account of such injury so received, shall be entitled to re- 
cover against such corporation any sum commensurate with the injuries sus- 
tained; provided, that it shall be the duty of all the employes of railroad 
corporations to promptly report all defects coming to their knowledge in any 
such car or locomotive or shops or machinery and attachments thereof to the 
proper officer or agent of such corporation and after such report the doc- 
trine of contributory negligence shall not apply to such employe. 

Sec. 3218. Whenever the death of an employe sihall be caused under 
circumstances from which a cause of action would have accrued under the 
provisions of the two preceding sections, if death had not ensued, an action 
therefor shall be brought in the manner provided by section three thousand 
two hundred and fifteen, and any sum recovered therein shall be subject to 
all of the provisions. of said section three thousand two hundred and fifteen. 



NEW YORK. 
Acts of 1892. 
Chapter 600. — Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section i. Where, after this act takes effect, personal injury is caused 
to an employe who is himself in the exercise of due care and diligence at 
the time: 

a. By reason of any defect in the condition of the ways, works or ma- 
chinery connected with or used in the business of the employer which arose 
from or had not been discovered or remedied owing to the negligence of the 
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employer or of any person in the service of the employer and intrusted by 
him with the duty of seeing that the ways, works or machinery were in 
proper condition. 

b. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the em- 
ployer intrusted with and exercising superintendence whose sole or principal 
duty is that of superintendence, or in the absence of such superintendent, of 
any person acting as superintendent with the authority or consent of such 
employer; the employe, or in case the injury results in death, the executor 
or administrator of a deceased employe who has left him surviving a hus- 
band, wife or next of kin, shall have the same right of compensation and 
remedies against the employer as if the employe had not been an employe 
of nor in the service of the employer nor engaged in his work. The pro- 
visions of law relating to actions for causing death by negligence, so far as 
the same are consistent with this act, shall apply to an action brought by 
an executor or administrator of a deceased employe suing under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 2. No action for recovery of compensation for injury or death 
under this act shall be maintained unless notice of the time, place and 
cause of the injury is given to the employer within one hundred and twenty 
days and the action is commenced within one year after the occurrence 
of the accident causing the injury or death. The notice required by this 
section shall be in writing and signed by the person injured or by some one 
in his behalf, but if from physical or mental incapacity it is impossible for 
the person injured to give notice within the time provided in said section, 
he may give the same within ten days after such incapacity is removed. In 
case of his death without having given such notice, his executor or admin- 
istrator may give such notice within sixty days after his appointment, but 
no notice under the provisions of this section shall be deemed to be invalid 
or insufficient solely by reason of any inaccuracy in stating the time, place 
or cause of the injury if it be shown that there was no intention to mislead 
and that the party entitled to notice was not in fact misled thereby. The 
notice required by this section shall be served on the employer, or if there 
is more than one employer, upon one of such employers, and may be served 
by delivering the same to or at the residence or place of business of the 
person on whom it is served. The notice may be served by post by letter 
addressed to the person on whom it is to be served, at his last known place 
of residence or place of business and if served by post shall be deemed to 
have been served at the time when the letter containing the same would 
be delivered in the ordinary course of the post. When the employer is a cor- 
poration, notice shall be served by delivering the same or by sending it by 
post addressed to the office or principal place of business of such corporation. 

Sec. 3. An employe by entering upon or continuing in the service of 
the employer shall be presumed to have assented to the necessary risks of 
the occupation or employment and no others. The necessary risks of the 
occupation or employment shall, in all cases arising after this act takes 
effect, be considered as including those risks, and those only, inherent in the 
nature of the business which remain after the employer has exercised due 
care in providing for the safety of his employes, and has complied with the 
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laws affecting or regulating such business or occupation for the greater 
safety of such employes. In an action maintained for the recovery of dam- 
ages for personal injuries to an employe received after this act takes effect, 
owing to any cause for which the employer would otherwise be liable, the 
fact that the employe continued in the service of the employer in the same 
place and course of employment after the discovery by such employe, or 
after he had been informed of the danger of personal injury therefrom, 
shall not, as a matter of law, be considered as an assent by such employe to 
the existence or continuance of such risks of personal injury therefrom, 
or as negligence contributing to such injury. The question whether the 
employe understood and assumed the risk of such injury, or was guilty of 
contributory negligence, by his continuance in the same place and course 
of employment with knowledge of the risk of injury shall be one of fact, 
subject to the usual powers of the court in a proper case to set aside a verdict 
rendered contrary to the evidence. An employe, or his legal representative, 
shall not be entitled under this act to any right of compensation or remedy 
against the employer in any case where such employe knew of the defect or 
negligence which caused the injury and failed, within a reasonable time, 
to give, or cause to be given, information thereof to the employer, or to some 
person superior to himself in the service of the employer who had intrusted 
to him some general superintendence, unless it shall appear on the trial that 
such defect or negligence was known to such employer, or superior person, 
prior to such injuries to the employe. 

Sec. 4. An employer who shall have contributed to an insurance fund 
created and maintained for the mutual purpose of indemnifying an employe 
for personal injuries, for which compensation may be recovered under this 
act, or to any relief society or benefit fund created under the laws of this 
State, may prove in mitigation of damages recoverable by an employe under 
this act such proportion of the pecuniary benefit which has been received 
by such employe from such fund or society on account of such contribution 
of employer, as the contribution of such employer to such fund or society 
bears to the whole contribution thereto. 

Sec. 5. Every existing right of action for negligence or to recover 
damages for injuries resulting in death is continued and nothing in this 
act shall be construed as limiting any such right of action, nor shall the 
failure to give the notice provided for in section two of this act be a bar 
to the maintenance of a suit upon any such existing right of action. 

Acts of 1906. 

Chapter 657. — Liability op Railroad Companies for Injuries to 

Employes. 

Section i. Chapter five hundred and sixty of the laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety (relating to the organization, etc., of railroads) is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new section to be known as section forty-two-a, 
as follows: 

Sec. 42a. In all actions against a railroad corporation, foreign or domestic, 
doing business in this State or against a receiver thereof, for personal injury 
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to, or death resulting from personal injury of any person, while in the em- 
ployment of such corporation or receiver, arising from the negligence of such 
corporation or receiver or any of its or his officers or employes, every em- 
ploye, or his legal representatives, shall have the same rights and remedies 
for an injury, or for death, suffered by him from the act or omission of 
such corporation or receiver or of its or his officers or employes, as are now 
allowed by law, and, in addition to the liability now existing by law, it shall 
be held in such actions that persons engaged in the service of any railroad 
corporation, foreign or domestic, doing business in this State, or in the 
service of a receiver thereof, who are intrusted by such corporation or 
receiver, with the authority of superintendence, control or command of other 
persons in the employment of such corporation or receiver, or with the 
authority to control or direct any other employe in the performance of the 
duty of such employe, or who have, as a part of their duty, for the time 
being, physical control or direction of the movement of a signal, switch, 
locomotive engine, car, train or telegraph office, are vice-principals of such 
corporation or receiver, and are not fellow servants of such injured or de- 
ceased employe. If an employe, engaged in the service of any such railroad 
corporation, or of a receiver thereof, shall receive any injury by reason of 
any defect in the condition of the ways, works, machinery, plant, tools or 
implements, or of any car, train, locomotive or attachment thereto belonging, 
owned or operated, or being and operated by such corporation or receiver, 
when such defect could have been discovered by such corporation or receiver, 
by reasonable and proper care, tests or inspection, such corporation or re- 
ceiver shall be deemed to have had knowledge of such defect before and at 
the time such injury is sustained; and when the fact of such defect shall be 
proved upon the trial of any action in the courts of this State, brought by 
such employe or his legal representatives, against any such railroad corpora- 
tion or receiver, on account of such injuries so received, the same shall be 
prima facie evidence of negligence on the part of such corporation or re- 
ceiver. This section shall not affect actions or causes of action now existing ; 
and no contract, receipt,^ rule or regulation between an employe and a rail- 
road corporation or receiver shall exempt or limit the liability of such cor- 
poration or receiver from the provisions of this section. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 
Revisai. of 1905. 

Liability of Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 2646. Any servant or employee of any railroad company operat- 
ing in this State who shall suffer injury to his person, or the personal repre- 
sentative of any such servant or employe who shall have suffered death in 
the course of his services or employment with such company by the negli- 
gence, carelessness or incompetence of any other servant, employe or agent 
of the company, or by any defect in the machinery, ways or appliances of the 
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company, shall be entitled to maintain an action against such company. Any 
contract or agreement, expressed or implied, made by any employe of such 
company to waive the benefit of this section shall be null and void. 

(The statute relating to the operation of mines provides that injuries 
or death resulting from willful violation of the law or failure to comply 
therewith gives the injured party, or the personal representatives of deceased 
persons a right of action for damages. Section 4942.) 



NORTH DAKOTA. 
Revised Codes of 1905. 
Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 4400. Every railroad company organized or doing business in 
this State shall be liable for all damages done to any employe of such com- 
pany, in consequence of any negligence of its agents or by any mismanage- 
ment of its engineers, or other employes, to any person sustaining such .dam- 
ages; and no contract which restricts such liability shall be legal or binding. 

Sec. 5392. Every one is responsible not only for the result of his willful 
acts, but also for an. injury occasioned to another by his want of ordinary 
care or skill in the management of his property or person, except so far as 
the latter has willfully or by want of ordinary care, brought the injury upon 
himself.. 

Sec. 5544. An employer is not bound to indemnify his employe for losses 
suffered by the latter in consequence of the ordinary risks of the business 
in which he is employed, nor in consequence of the negligence of another 
person employed by the same employer in the same general business, unless 
he has neglected to use ordinary care in selection of the culpable employe. 

Sec. 5545. An employer must in all cases indemnify his employe for 
losses caused by the former's want of ordinary care. 

Sec. 6556. Every person who suffers detriment from the unlawful act 
or omission of another may recover from the person in fault a compensa- 
tion therefor in money, which is called damages. 

Acts of 1907. 
Chapter 203. — Liability of Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Section i. Every common carrier shall be liable to any of its employes^ 
or in case of the death of an employe, to his personal representative, for the 
benefit of his widow, children or next of kin, for all damages which may 
result from the negligence of any of its officers, agents or employes, or by 
reason of any defect or insufficiency due to its negligence in its cars, engines, 
appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, ways or works. 

Section 2. In all actions hereinafter brought against any common car- 
rier to recover damages for personal injuries to an employe, or where such 
injuries have resulted in death, the fact that the employe may have been 
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guilty of contributory negligence was slight and that of the employer was 
gross in comparison, but the damages shall be diminished by the jury in 
proportion to the amount of negligence and contributory negligence shall be 
for the jury. 

Sec. 3. No contract of employment, insurance, relief benefit or indemnity 
for injury or death entered into by or on behalf of any employe, nor the 
acceptance of any such insurance, relief benefit or indemnity by the person 
entitled thereto shall constitute a bar or defense to any action brought to 
recover damages for personal injuries to or death of such employe ; provided, 
however, that upon the trial of said action against any common carrier, the 
defendant may set off therein any sum it has contributed toward any such 
insurance, relief benefit or indemnity that may have been made to the in- 
jured employe, or in case of his death to his personal representative. 

Sec. 4. No action shall be maintained under this act unless commenced 
within one year from the time the cause of action accrued. 



OHIO. 

Batks's Annotated Statutes — Third Edition. 

Liability op Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes, Etc. 

Sec. 3365-20. It shall be unlawful for any railroad or railway corpora- 
tion or company owning and operating, or operating, a railroad in whole 
or in part in this State, to adopt or promulgate any rule or regulation for the 
government of its servants or employes, or make or enter into any contract 
or agreement with any person engaged in or about to engage in its service, 
in which, or by the terms of which, such employe in any manner, directly or 
indirectly, promises or agrees to hold such corporation or company harm- 
less, on account of any injury he may receive by reason of an accident to, 
breakage, defect or insufficiency in the cars or machinery and attachments 
thereto belonging, upon any cars so owned and operated, or being run and 
operated by such corporation, or company being defective, and any such 
rule, regulation, contract or agreement shall be of no effect. It shall be un- 
lawful for any corporation to compel or require directly or indirectly an 
employe to join any company association whatsoever, or to withhold any 
part of an employe's wages or his salary for the payment of dues or assess- 
ments in any society or organization whatsoever, or demand or require 
either as a condition precedent to securing employment or being employed, 
and said railroad or railway company shall not discharge any employe because 
he refuses or neglects to become a member of any society or organization. 
And if any employe is discharged he may, at any time within ten days after 
receiving a notice of his discharge, demand the reason of said discharge, and 
said railway or railroad company thereupon shall furnish said reason to 
said discharged employe in writing. And no railroad company, insurance 
society or association, or other person shall demand, accept, require, or enter 
into any contract, agreement, stipulation with any person about to enter, or 
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in the employ of any railroad company whereby such person stipulates or 
agrees to surrender or waive any right to damages against any railroad 
company, thereafter arising for personal injury or death, or whereby he 
agrees to surrender or waive in case he asserts the same, any other right 
whatsoever, and all such stipulations and agreements shall be void, and every 
corporation, association or person violating or aiding or abetting in the viola- 
tion of this section shall for each offense forfeit and pay to the person 
wronged or deprived of his rights hereunder the sum of not less than fifty 
dollars ($50) nor more than five hundred dollars ($500), to be recovered in 
a civil action. 

Sec. 3365-21. It shall be unlawful for any such corporation to knowingly 
or negligently use or operate any car or locomotive that is defective, or any 
car or locomotive upon which the machinery or attachments thereto belong- 
ing are in any manner defective. If the employe of any such corporation 
shall receive any injury by reason of any defect in any car or locomotive, or 
the machinery or attachments thereto belonging, owned and operated, or 
being run and operated by such corporation, such corporation shall be deemed 
to have had knowledge of such defect before and at the time such injury is 
so sustained, and when the facts of such defect shall be made to appear in 
the trial of any action in the courts of this State, brought by such employe, 
or his legal representatives, against any railroad corporation for damages, on 
account of such injuries so received, the same shall be prima facie evidence 
on the part of such corporation. 

Sec. 3365-22. In all actions against the railroad company for personal 
injury to, or death resulting from personal injury, of any person, while in 
the employ of such person, arising from the negligence of such company or 
any of its officers or employes, it shall be held in addition to the liability 
now existing by law, that every person in the employ of such company, ac- 
tually having power or authority to direct or control any other employe of 
such company, is not the fellow servant, but superior of such other employe, 
also that every person in the employ of such company having charge or con- 
trol of employes in any branch or department who have no power to direct 
or control in the branch or department in which they are employed. 

Acts op 1902. 

L1AB11.1TY OF Empwyers for Injuria to Empwyes. 

(Page 114.) 

Section i. An employer shall be responsible in damages for personal in- 
jury caused to an employe, who is himself in the exercise of due care and 
diligence at the time, by reason of any defect in the condition of the ma- 
chinery or appliances connected with or used in the business of the employer, 
which arose from, or had not been discovered or remedied owing to the negli- 
gence of the employer, or of any person in the service of the employer, in- 
trusted by him with the duty of inspection, repair or of seeing that the ma- 
chinery or appliances were in proper condition. 
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Acts of 1904. 

EmPU>Y^S' LrlABIUTY — ^ASSUMPTION OF RiSK. 

(Page 5470 

Section i. In any action brought by an employe, or of his legal repre- 
sentative, against his employer, to recover for personal injuries, when it shall 
appear that the injury was caused in whole or in part by the negligent amis- 
sion of such employer to guard or protect his machinery or appliances, or 
the premises or place where said employe was employed, in the manner re- 
quired by any penal statute of the State or United States in force at the date 
of the passage of this act, the fact that such employe continued in said employ- 
ment with knowledge of such omission shall not operate as a defense; 
and in such action, if the jury find for the plaintiff, it may award such dam- 
ages not exceeding, for injuries resulting in death, the sum of five thousand 
dollars, as it may find proportioned to the pecuniary damages resulting from 
said injuries; but nothing herein shiall affect the provisions of section 6135 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting the defense of 
contributory negligence, nor the admissibility of evidence competent to sup- 
port such defense. 

(The statute regulating the working of mines gives a right of action 
for injuries or death occasioned by any violation of the act or any willful 
failure to comply with its provisions. An. Stat., Section 301. 

A railroad company whose superintendent or station agent has received 
notice of a defective coupler or brake is liable for injuries occasioned by 
such defect after the expiration of twenty-four hours after the notice has 
been received. An. Stat, Section 3365! 

A statute directing the use of self-cleaning ash dump pans on railroad 
locomotives denies to companies neglecting to comply with the law the 
defense of contributory negligence or of assumed risks in actions for personal 
injury to or death of any engineer or fireman occasioned by such negligence. 
Acts of 1906, page 46. 

A statute directing the installation of power or train brakes and of 
automatic couplers on railway trains provides that in actions for injuries 
or death caused by failure to observe the law the defenses of assumed risks 
and contributory negligence will not be allowed. Acts of 1906, act, page 75.) 

Act of 1908. 

LlABHITY OF RAnjtOAD COMPANIES FOR INJURIES TO ThEIR EMPLOYES. 

Section i. Every railroad company operating any railroad which is in 
whole or in part within this State shall be liable for all damages sustained 
by any of its employes by reason of personal injury or death of such 
employe : 

(a) When such injury or death is caused by a defect in any locomotive^ 
engine, car, hand-car, rail, track, machinery or appliance required by such 
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company to be used by its employes in and about the business of their em« 
ployment, if such defect could have been discovered by reasonable and 
proper care, tests or inspection; and proof of such defect shall be presump- 
tive evidence of knowledge thereof on the part of such company; and any 
such employe of such railroad company who may be injured or killed as a 
result of any such defect, shall not be deemed to have assumed the risk 
occasioned by such defect; nor shall continuance in employment after such 
knowledge by any employe be deemed an act of contributory negligence. 

(b) While any such employe is engaged in operating, running, riding 
upon or switching passenger, freight or other trains, engines or cars, and 
while engaged in the performance of his duties as such employe, officer or 
agent of such company, in the discharge of or failure to discharge his duties 
as such. 

Sec 2. That in all actions hereafter brought against any railroad com- 
pany operating any railroad in whole or in part within this State, for per- 
sonal injury to an employe or where such injuries have resulted in his 
death, the fact that the employe may have been guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, shall not bar a recovery where his contributory negligence was slight 
and that of the employer was greater in comparison. But the damages shall 
be diminished by the jury in proportion to the amount of negligence and 
contributory negligence shall be for the jury. 



OKLAHOMA. 

Constitution of 1907. 

Article IX. — Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 36. The common law doctrine of the fellow servant, so far as 
it affects the liability of the master for injuries to his servant, resulting from 
the acts or omissions of any other servant or servants of the common 
master, is abrogated as to every employe of every railroad company and 
every street railway company or interurban railway company, and of every 
person, firm, or corporation engaged in mining in this State; and every 
employe shall have the same right to recover for every injury suffered by 
him for the acts or omissions of any other employe or employes of the com- 
mon master that a servant would have i£ such acts or omissions were those 
of the master himself in the performance of a non-assignable duty; and 
when death, whether instantaneous or not, results to such employe for which 
he could have recovered under the above provisions, had not death occurred, 
then his legal or personal representative, surviving consort or relatives, or 
any trustee, curator, committee or guardian of such consort or relatives, 
shall have the same rights and remedies with respect thereto, as if death 
had been caused by the negligence of the master. And every railroad com- 
pany and very street railway company or interurban railway company, and 
every person, firm, or corporation engaged in underground mining in this 
State shall be liable under this section, for the acts of his or its receiver. 
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Nothing contained in this section shall restrict the power of the legisla- 
ture to extend to the employes of any person, firm, or corporation, the rights 
and remedies herein provided for. 

Article XXIII. — Contributory Negugence and Assumption of Risk. 

Section 6. The defense of contributory negligence or of assumption of 
risk shall, in all cases whatsoever, be a question of fact, and shall, at all times, 
be left to the jury. 



OREGON. 
Acts of 1903. 
Liability of Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

(Page 20.) 

Section i. Every corporation operating a railroad in this State, whether 
such corporation be created under the laws of this State, or otherwise, shall 
be liable in damages for any and all injury sustained by any employe of such 
corporation, as follows: When such injury results from the wrongful act, 
neglect, or default of an agent or officer of such corporation, superior to 
the employe injured, or of a person employed by such corporation having 
the right to control or direct the services of such employe injured, or the 
services of the employe by whom he is injured; and also when such injury 
results from the wrongful act, neglect, or default of a co-employe engaged 
in another department of labor from that of the employe injured, or of a 
co-employe on. another train of cars, or of a co-employe who has charge 
of any switch, signal point, or locomotive engine, or who is charged with 
dispatching trains or transmitting telegraphic or telephonic orders. Knowl- 
edge by an employe injured of the defective or unsafe character or condition 
of any machinery, ways, appliances, or structures of such corporation shall 
not of itself be a bar to recovery for any injury or death caused thereby. 
When death, whether instantaneous, or otherwise, results from an injury 
to any employe of such corporation received as aforesaid, the personal rep- 
resentative of such employe shall have a right of action therefor against such 
corporation, and may recover damages in respect thereof. Any contract or 
agreement, express or implied, made by any such employe to waive the 
benefit of this section, or any part thereof, shall be null and void, and 
this section shall not be construed to deprive any such employe, or his per- 
sonal representative, of any right or remedy to which he is now entitled 
under the laws of this State. 

Sec. 2. The rules and principles of law as to contributory negligence 
which apply to other cases shall apply to cases arising under this act, except 
in so far as the same are herein modified or changed. 

(Employes whose failure to comply with the factory inspection law 
causes injury to employes are liable to such employes in damages. Acts of 
1907, Chapter 158, Section 8.) 

15 I.AB. 
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PORTO RICO. 

Revised Statutes — 1902. 

Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 322. Where, after the passage of this act, personal injury is 
caused to an employe who is himself in the exercise of due care and diligence 
at the time. 

I. By reason of. any defect in the condition of the ways, works, or 
machinery, connected with, or used in the business of the employer, which 
arose from or had not been discovered or remedied owing to the negligence 
of the employer or of any person in the service of the employer and in- 
trusted by him with the duty of seeing that the ways, works, or machinery 
w^e in proper condition ; or 

II. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the em- 
ployer intrusted with the exercising of superintendence whose sole or prin- 
cipal duty is that of superintendence; or 

III. By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the 
employer who has charge of, or physically controls, any signal switch, loco- 
motive engine, car or train in motion, whether attached to an engine or not, 
upon a railroad, the employe, or in case the injury results in death, his 
widow or children, or both of them, and if there be no such widow or 
children, then his parents (provided that said parents were dependent upon 
such employe for support) may maintain an action for damages against the 
employer, pursuant to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 323. When an employe receives a personal injury under any of the 
conditions enumerated in Section i hereof (Sec. 322), he may bring an action 
against his employer" before the proper district court, to recover damages for 
such injury. The damages so recovered shall not exceed the sum of two 
thousand dollars, and in assessing the amount of such damages the court 
shall take into consideration the degree of culpability of the employer, or 
of the person for whose negligence the employer is liable hereunder, the 
sums expended by the employe for medical attendance, and the loss of wages 
while recovering from the injury; the court shall also take into considera- 
tion the physical pain and suffering caused by the injury. If the injury be of 
such character as to permanently impair the earning capacity of the em- 
ploye, the court shall include in the damages awarded an allowance for such 
loss. In case the injury results in a temporary impairment of his earning 
capacity, the court, in addition to pain and suffering and the expenditures for 
medical services and drugs, shall take into consideration the average rate 
of wages which, under ordinary conditions, he might have earned if not 
injured. 

Section 324. In case of the death of the employe before the termination 
of the action so brought against the employer, it may be continued in the 
name of his widow and children, and if there be no such widow or children, 
then in the name of his parents, if they, or either of them, were dependent 
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upon such employe for support at the time of the injury. If it shall appear 
in any action so continued in the name of the widow, children or parents 
of a deceased injured employe that the death was the result of the injury, 
damages shall be assessed by the court in a sum not to exceed three thousand 
dollars; and the court shall estimate such damages in accordance with; 

(a) The degree of culpability of the employer or of the person for whose 
negligence the employer is liable. 

(b) The material damage incurred by the claimant or claimants through 
the death of the employe in accordance with the actual needs that said claim- 
ant or claimants had to depend upon the wages of such employes for their 
support, taking into consideration his earning capacity and his probabilities of 
life, at the time of the accident. 

Section 325. When, before having commenced an action hereunder, an 
employe dies as the result of personal injury received under any of the con- 
ditions enumerated in section i hereof (sec. 322) y his widow, children, or 
both of them, or if there be no such widow or children, then his parents, 
providing such parents were dependent upon such employe for support at 
the time of the injury, may maintain an action against the employer before 
the proper district court for damages caused by the death of such employe. 
Such damages shall not exceed the sum of three thousand dollars, and shall 
be fixed by the court in accordance with: 

(a) The degree of culpability of the employer or of the person for whose 
negligence the employer is liable. 

(b) The material damage incurred by the claimant or claimants through 
the death of the employe in accordance with the actual needs that such claim- 
ant or claimants had to depend upon the wages of such employe for their 
support, taking into consideration his earning capacity and his probabilities 
of life at the time of the accident. 

Sec. 326. The court, when fixing the amount of damages to be paid in 
case of personal injury under this act, shall determine the amount due to 
each of the claimants in proportion to the material damages incurred by each 
of them in accordance with the actual needs which each of them had to 
depend upon the wages of the employe whose death was caused by the acci- 
dent. 

Sec. 327. No action for the recovery of damages for injury or death 
under the provisions of this act shall be maintained unless notice of the time, 
place and cause of the injury is given to the employer within thirty days 
after the injury is received or unless it is commenced within six months from 
the date of the injury. The notice required by this section shall be in writ- 
ing, signed by the person injured or by some one in his behalf; but if from 
mental or physical incapacity it is impossible for the person injured to give 
the notice within the time provided in said section, he may give the same 
within ten days after the incapacity is removed, and in case of his death 
without having been at any time after his injury of sufficient capacity to give 
the person or persons entitled to claim compensation pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act, or their representatives, may give such notice within thirty 
days after the death of such employe. But no notice given under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed to be invalid or insufficient solely by 
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reason of any inaccuracy in stating the time, place or cause of injury; pro- 
vided, it is shown that there was no intention to mislead, and that the party 
entitled to notice was not in fact misled thereby. 

Sec. 328. Whenever an employe (employer) enters into a contract, 
either written or verbal, with an independent contractor to do part of such 
employer's work, or whenever such contractor enters into a contract with 
a subcontractor to do all or any part of the work comprised in such con- 
tractor's contract with the employer, such contract or subcontract shall not 
bar the liability of the employer for injuries to the employes of such con- 
tractor or subcontractor by reason of any defect in the condition of the ways, 
works, machinery or plant, if they are the property of the employer, or fur- 
nished by hnn, and if such defect arose or had not been discovered or rem- 
edied through the negligence of the employer or of some person intrusted 
by him with the duty of seeing that they were in proper condition. 

Sec. 329. No employe, or his widow or children, or either of them, or 
his parents, if there be no such widow or children, shall be entitled under 
this act to any right or compensation or remedy against the employer in 
any case where such employe knew of the defect or negligence which caused 
the injury, and failed within a reasonable time to give, or cause to be given, 
information thereof to the employer, or to some person superior to himself 
in the service of the employer who had intrusted to him some general super- 
intendence. 

Sec. 330. Any employer who shall have contributed to an insurance 
fund created and maintained for the mutual purpose of indemnifying an 
employe for personal injuries for which compensation may be recovered un- 
der this act, or who has insured the said employe in any insurance against 
the accident of labor, shall be entitled to have deducted from the sum which 
he shall have to pay as compensation under the provisions of this act, the 
amount that shall have been received by the person injured, or by his widow, 
or children, or both of them, or by the parents, if there be no such widow 
and children, from the aforesaid fund or from the insurance company by 
reason of the same accident. 

Sec. 331. This act shall not apply to injuries caused to domestic serv- 
ants, or farm laborers, by fellow employes. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Acts of 1907. 

Act No. 329. — Liabiuty of Empi^oyers for Injuries to Empwyes. 

Section i. In all actions brought to recover from an employer for in- 
juries suffered by his employe the negligence of a fellow servant of the em- 
ploye shall not be a defense, where the injury was caused or contributed 
to by any of the following causes, namely: 

Any defect in the works, plant or machinery of which the employer 
could have had knowledge by the exercise of ordinary care ; the neglect of any 
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person engaged as superintendent, manager, foreman or any other person 
in charge or control of the works, plant or machinery; the negligence of 
any person in charge of or directing the particular work in which the em- 
ploye was engaged at the time of the injury or death; the negligence of 
any person to whose orders the employe was bound to conform, and did 
conform, and, by reason of his having conformed thereto, the injury or death 
resulted; the act of any fellow servant, done in obedience to the rules, in- 
structions or orders given by the employer, or any other person who has 
authority to direct the doing of said act. 

The manager, superintendent, foreman or other person in charge or 
control of the works, or of any part of the works, shall, under this act, be 
held as the agent of the employer, in all suits for damages for death or in- 
jury suffered by employes. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Constitution. 

Articw 9. — Liability of RaiIvRoad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 15. Every employe of any railroad corporation shall have the 
same rights and remedies for any injur}"" suffered by him from the acts or 
omissions of said corporations or its employes as are allowed by law to other 
persons not employes, when the injury results from the negligence of a 
superior agent or officer, or of a person having a right to control or direct the 
services of a party injured, and also when the injury results from the negli- 
gence of a fellow servant engaged in another department of labor from that 
of the party injured, or of a fellow servant on another train of cars, or one 
engaged about a different piece of work. Knowledge by an employe injured 
of the defective or unsafe character or condition of any machinery, ways or 
appliances, shall be no defense to an action for an injury caused thereby, ex- 
cept as to conductors or engineers in charge of dangerous or unsafe cars 
or engines voluntarily operated by them. When death ensues from any in- 
jury to employes the legal or personal representatives of the person injured 
shall have the same rights and remedies as are allowed by law to such repre- 
sentatives of other persons. Any contract or agreement, express or implied, 
made by any employe to waive the benefit of this section shall be null and 
void; and this section shall not be construed to deprive any employe of a 
corporation, or his* legal or personal representative, of any remedy or right 
that he now has by the law of the land. The general assembly may extend 
the remedies herein provided for to any other class of employes. 

Code of 1902. 

Civil Code. 

Rights and Remedies of Employes on Street Railways. 

Section 2848. Every employe of any street railway doing business in this 
State shall have the same rights and remedies for an injury suffered by any 
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person from the acts of omission of said corporation, or its employes, as are 
provided by the constitution for employes of railroad corporations. 

Acts of 1903. 

Act No. 48. — Liability of Railroad Companie:s for Injuries to Employes — 

Relief Department. 

Section i. From any after the approval of this act, when any rail- 
road company has .what is usually called a relief department for its em- 
ployes, the members of which are required to permitted to pay some dues, 
fees, moneys or compensation to be entitled to the benefits thereof, upon the 
death or injury of the employe, a member of such relief department, such 
railroad company is hereby required to pay to the person entitled to same 
the amount it was agreed the employe or his heirs at law should receive 
from such relief department; the acceptance of which amount shall not oper- 
ate to estop or in any way bar the right of such employe, or his personal 
representative, from recovering damages of such railroad company for in- 
jury or death caused by the negligence of such company, its agents or serv- 
ants, as now provided by law ; and any contract or agreement to the con- 
trary shall be ineffective for that purpose. 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Revised Codes of 1903. 

Civil Code. 

Liability of Employers for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 1449. An employer is not bound to indemnify his employe for 
losses suffered by the latter in consequence of the ordinary risks of the busi- 
ness in which he is employed, nor in consequence of the negligence of an- 
other person employed by the same employer in the same general business, 
unless he has neglected to use ordinary care in the selection of the culpable 
employe. 

Sec. 1450. An employer must in all cases indemnify his employe for 
losses caused by the former's want of ordinary care. 

Acts of 1907. 

Chapter 219. — Liability of Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Section i. Every common carrier engaged in trade or commerce in the 
State of South Dakota shall be liable to any of its employes, or in case of 
death, to his personal representative for the benefit of his widow and chil- 
dren, if any, if none, then for his parents, if none, then for his next of kin 
dependent upon him, for all damages which may result from the negligence 
of any of its officers, agents or employes, or by reason of any defect or in- 
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sufficiency due to its negligence in its cars, engines, appliances, machinery, 
track, roadbed, ways or works. 

Sec. 2. In all actions hereafter brought against any common carrier to 
recover damages for personal injuries to an employe, or where such injuries 
have resulted in his death, the fact that the employe may have been guilty 
of contributory negligence shall not bar a recovery where his contributory 
negligence was less than the negligence of the employer, but the damages 
shall be diminished by the jury in proportion to the amount of negligence 
attributable to such employe. All questions of negligence and contributory 
negligence shall be for the jury. 

Sec. 3. No contract of employment, insurance, relief benefit or indem- 
nity for injury or death entered into by or on behalf of any employe, nor 
the acceptance of any such insurance, relief benefit or indemnity by the per- 
son entitled thereto shall constitute any bar or defense to any action brought 
to recover damages for personal injuries to or death of such employe; pro- 
vided, however, that upon the trial of such action against any common car- 
rier the defendant may set off herein any sum it has contributed towards any 
insurance, relief benefit or indemnity that may have been paid to the injured 
employe, or in case of his death, to his personal representative. 

Sec. 4. No action shall be maintained under this act unless commenced 
within two years from the time the cause of action accrued. 



TEXAS 
. Acts of 1897. Special Session. 
Chapter 6. — Liability of Railroad Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Sec. I. Every person, receiver or corporation operating a railroad or 
street railway line of which shall be situated in whole or in part in this State, 
shall be liable for all damages sustained by any servant or employe thereof 
while engaged in the work pi operating cars, locomotives or trains of such 
person, receiver or corporation, by reason of the negligence of any other 
servant or employe of such person, receiver or corporation, and the fact 
that such servants or employes were fellow servants with each other shall 
not impair or destroy such liability. 

Sec. 2. All persons engaged in the service of any person, receiver or 
corporation, controlling or operating a railroad or street railway the line 
of which shall be situated in whole or in part in this State, who are intrusted 
by such person, receiver or corporation with the authority of superintendence, 
control or command of other servants or employes of such person, receiver 
or corporation, or with the authority to direct any other employe in the per- 
frmance of any duty of such employe, are vice principals of such person, 
receiver or corporation, and are not fellow servants with their co-employes. 

Sec. 3. All persons who are engaged in the common service of such 
person, receiver or corporation controlling or operating a railroad or street 
railway, and who while so employed are in the same grade of employment 
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and are doing the same character of work or service and are workings to- 
;;ether at the same time and place and at the same piece of work and to a 
common purpose are fellow servants with each other. Employes who do not 
come within the provisions of this section shall not be considered fellow serv- 
ants. 

Section 4. Xo contract made between the employer and the employe 
based on the contingency of death or injury of the employe and limiting the 
liability of the en:q>loyer under this act or fixing damages to be recovered 
shall be valid or binding. 

Sec 5. Nothing in this act shall be held to impair or diminish the de- 
fense of contributory negligence when the injury of the servant or employe 
is caused proximately by his own contributory negligence. 

Acts of 1905. 

Chapter 163- — Liability of Emixoyers for Injuries to Employes — ^Assump- 
tion OF Risk. 

Section i. In any suit against a person, corporation or receiver operating 
a railroad or street railway for damages for the death or personal injury 
of an employe or servant, caused by the wrong or negligence of such per- 
son, corporation or receiver, the plea of assumed risk of the deceased or in- 
jured employe where the ground of the plea is knowledge or means of knowl- 
edge of the effect and danger which caused the injury or death shall not 
be available in the following cases: 

First. Where such employe had an opportunity before being injured 
or killed to inform the employer or a superior intrusted by the employer 
with the authority to remedy or cause to be remedied the defect, and does 
not notify or cause to be notified the employer or superior thereof within a 
reasonable time; provided, it shall not be necessary to g^ve such information 
where the employer or such superior thereof already knows of the defect. 

Second. Where a person of ordinary care would have continued in the 
service with the knowledge of the defect and danger and in such case it 
shall not be necessary that the servant or employe give notice of the defect 
as provided in subdivision i hereof. 



UTAH. 

Revised Statutes of 1898. 

Fellow Servants. 

Section 1342. All persons engaged in the service of any person, firm or 
corporation, foreign or domestic, doing business in this State, who are in- 
trusted by such person, firm or corporation as employer with the authority 
of superintendence, control or demand of other persons in the employ or 
service of such employer, or with the authority to direct any other employe 
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in the performance of any duties of such employe, are vice-principals of such 
employer and are not fellow servants. 

Sec. 1343. All persons who are engaged in the service of such employer, 
and who, while so engaged, are in the same grade of service and are work- 
ing together at the same time and place and to a common purpose, neither 
of such persons being intrusted by such employer with any superintendence 
or control over his fellow employes, are fellow servants with each other. 
Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be so construed a^ to make 
the employes of such employer fellow servants with other employes en- 
gaged in any other department of service of such employer. Employes who 
do not come within the provisions of this section shall not be considered. 

(The sitatute regulating the working of coal and hydrocarbon mines di- 
rects the employment of a certified mining or fire boss and provides that 
where an accident causing personal injury or death occurs in a mine in 
which the mining or fire boss has no certificate of competency the owner or 
operator of the mine shall be liable in the full amount of the damages sus- 
tained. Acts of 1905, Chapter 122, section 16.) 



VERMONT. 



(Statutes directing the installation of safety appliances on railroads makes 
negligent companies liable for damages and injuries resulting from failure to 
comply with the law. Statutes of 1894, sections 3887, 391 1.) 



VIRGINIA. 
Constitution. 

ArTICI^E: 12. — LlABII^ITY OF RaIIvROAD COMPANIES FOR INJURIES TO EmPI/DYES. 

Section 162. The doctrine of fellow servant, so far as it affects the 
liability of the master for injuries to his servant resulting from the acts 
or omissions of any other servant or servants of the common master, is, to 
the extent hereinafter stated, abolished as to every employe of a railroad 
company, engaged in the physical construction, repair or maintenance of its 
roadway, track or any of the structures connected therewith, or in any work 
in or upon a car or engine standing upon a track, or in the physical oper- 
ation of a train, car, engine or switch, or in any service requiring his pres- 
ence upon a train, car or engine; and every such employe shall have the 
same right to recover for every injury suffered by him from the acts or 
omissions of any other employe or employes of the common master, that a 
servant would have (at the time when this constitution goes into effect), if 
such acts or omissions were those of the master himself in the perform- 
ance of a non-assignable duty; provided, that the injury so suffered by such 
railroad employe result from the negligence of an officer, or agent, of the 
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company of a higher grade of service than himself, or from that of a per- 
son, employed by the company, having the right, or charged with the duty, 
to control or direct the general services or the immediate work of the party 
injured, or the general services or the immediate work of the co-employe 
through, or by, whose act or omission he is injured; or that it result from 
the negligence of a co-employe engaged in another department of labor, or 
engaged upon, or in charge of, any car upon which, or upon the train of 
which it is a part, the injured employe is not at the time of receiving the 
injury, or who is in charge of any switch, signal point or locomotive engine, 
or is charged with dispatching trains or transmitting telegraphic or telephonic 
orders therefor; and whether such negligence be in the performajice of an 
assignable or non-assignable duty. The physical construction, repair or main- 
tenance of the roadway, track or any of the structures connected therewith, 
and the physical construction, repair, maintenance, cleaning or operation of 
trains, cars or engines, shall be regarded asf different departments of labor 
within the meaning of this section. Knowledge by any such railroad em- 
ploye injured of the defective or unsafe character or condition of any ma- 
chinery, ways, appliances or structures shall be no defense to an action for 
injury caused thereby. When death, whether instantaneous or not, remits 
to such an employe from any injury for which he could have recovered, un- 
der the above provisions, had death not occurred, then his legal or personal 
representative, surviving consort and relatives (and any trustee, curator, com- 
mittee or guardian of such consort or relatives) shall, respectively, have the 
same rights and remedies with respect thereto as if his death had been caused 
by the negligence of a co-employe while in the performance, as vice-prin- 
cipal, of a non-assignable duty of the master. Every contract or agreement, 
express or implied, made by an employe, to waive the benefit of this section, 
shall be null and void. This section shall not be construed to deprive any 
employe, or his legal or personal representative, surviving consort or relatives 
(or any trustee, curator, committee or guardian of such consort or relatives) 
of any rights or remedies that he or they may have by the law of the land 
at the time this constitution goes into effect. Nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall restrict the power of the general assembly to further enlarge, for 
the above-named class of employes, the rights and remedies hereinbefore 
provided for, or to extend such rights and remedies to, or otherwiste enlarge 
the present rights and remedies of, any other class of employes of railroads 
or of employes of any person, firm or corporation. 

Code of 1904. 

L1AB11.1TY OF RA11.ROAD Companies for Injuries to Employes. 

Section 1294k. Every corporation operating a railroad in this State, 
whether such corporation be created under the laws of this State or other- 
wise, shall be liable in damages' for any and all injuries sustained by any 
employe of such corporation as follows: When such injury results from the 
wrongful act, neglect or default of an agent or officer of such corporation 
superior to the employe injured, or the services of the employe by whom 
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he is injured; and also when such injury results from the wrongful act, neg- 
lect or default of a co-employe engaged in another department of labor from 
that of the employe injured, or of a co-employe on another train of cars, 
or of a co-employe who has charge of any switch, signal point, or locomotive 
engine, or who is charged with dispatching trains or transmitting telegraphic 
or telephonic orders. Knowledge of an employe injured of the defective 
or unsafe character or condition of any machinery, ways, appliances or struc- 
tures of such corporation shall not of itself be a bar to recovery for any 
injury or death caused thereby. When death, whether instantaneous or other- 
wise, results from any injury to any employe of such corporation received 
as aforesaid, the personal representative of such employe shall have a right 
of action therefor against such corporation, and may recover damages in 
respect thereof. Any contract or agreement, express or implied, made by 
any such employe to waive the benefit of this section or any part thereof 
shall be null and void, and this section shall not be consltrued to deprive 
any such employe, or his personal representative, of any right or remedy to 
which he is now entitled under the laws of this State. The rules and prin- 
ciples of law as to contributory negligence, which apply to other cases, shall 
apply to cases arising under this act, except m so far as the same are here- 
in modified or changed. 



WASHINGTON. 



(An act requiring frogs, switches and guard rails to be blocked and 
guarded makes companies failing to do so liable in damages to parties in- 
jured because of such failure. Acts of 1899, Chapter 35, Section 2. 

Employers whose failure to comply with the factory inspection law 
causes injury to employes are liable to such employes in damages. Acts of 
1905, Chapter 84, Section 8.) 



WISCONSIN. 

Annotated Statutes of 1898. 

Liability of Raii^road Companies for Injuries to Empi^oyes. 

Section 1816 (As amended by Chapter 254, Acts of 1907). Every rail- 
road company shall be liable for all damages for all injuries whether result- 
ing in death or not, sustained by any of its employes, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained regarding contributory negligence on the part of the 
injured employe: 

1. When such injury is caused by a defect in any locomotive, engine, car, 
rail, track, roadbed, machinery or appliance used by its employes in and 
about the business of their employment. 

2. When such injury shall have been sustained by any officers, agent, 
servant or employe of such company, while engaged in the line of his duty 
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as such and which such injury shall have been caused in whole or in greater 
part by the negligence of any other officer, agent, servant or employe of such 
company, in the discharge of, or by reason of failure to discharge his duties 
as such. 

3. In every action to recover for such injury the court shall submit to 
the jury the following questions: First, whether the company, or any officer, 
agent, servant or employe other than the person injured was guilty of negli- 
gence directly contributing to the injury; second, if that question is answered 
in the affirmative, whether the person injured was guilty of any negligence 
which directly contributed to the injury; third, if that question is answered 
in the affirmative, whether the negligence of the party so injured was slighter 
or greater as a contributing cause to the injury than that of the company, or 
any officer, agent, servant or employe other than the person so injured; and 
such other questions as may be necessary. 

4. In all cases where the jury shall find that the negligence of the com- 
pany, or any officer, agent or employe of such company was greater than the 
negligence of the employe so injured, and contributing in a greater degree 
to such injury, then the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover, and the negli- 
gence, if any, of the employe so injured shall be no bar to such recovery. 

5. In all cases under this act the question of negligence and contributory 
negligence shall be for the jury. 

6. No contract or receipts between any employee and a railroad com- 
pany, no rule or regulation promulgated or adopted by such company, and no 
contract, rule or regulation in regard to any notice to be given by such em- 
ploye shall exempt such corporation from the full liability imposed by this 
act. 

7. The phrase "railroad company," as used in this act, shall be taken to 
embrace any company, association, corporation or person managing, main- 
taining, operating, or in possession of a railroad in whole or in part within 
this State whether as owner, contractor, lessee, mortgage, trustee, assignee 
or receiver. 

8. In any action brought in the courts in this State by a resident thereof, 
or the representative of a deceased resident, to recover damages in accord- 
ance with this act, where the employe of any railroad company owning or 
operating a railroad extending a railroad into or through this State and 
into or through any other State or States shall have received his injuries 
in any other State where such railroad is owned or operated, and the con- 
tract of employment shall have been made in this State, it shall not be com- 
petent for such railroad company to plead or prove the decisions or statutes 
of the State where such person shall have been injured as a defense to the 
action brought in this State. 

9. The provisions of this act shall not apply to employes working in 
shops or offices. 

(A statute directing railroad companies to block or guard all frogs in 
their tracks makes failure to comply with the law ground for action in dam- 
ages in cases where injury results from such failure, even though the failure 
or violation occurs through the negligence of some other agent or employe. 
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The law requiring dangerous machinery to be guarded takes away the 
defense of assumed risks in cases where employes are injured as a result 
of the employer's failure to comply with the law. 

A statute providing for the erection of telltales at the approaches to 
bridges, etc., over railroads, takes away from companies neglecting or refus- 
ing to comply with the law the defense of assumption of risk in cases where 
employes are injured on account of the lack of such telltales.) 



WYOMING.. 

Constitution. 

Article 10. — Limitation and Waiver of Right to Damages. 

Section 4. No law shall be enacted limiting the amount of damages to 
be recovered for causing the injury or death of any person. Any contract 
or agreement with any employe waiving any right to recover damages for 
causing the death or injury of any employe shall be void. 

Article 19. — Contracts of Employes Waiving Right to Damages. 

Section i. It shall be unlawful for any person, company or corporation, 
to require of its servants or employes as a condition of their employment, or 
otherwise, any contract or agreement, whereby such person, company or 
corporation shall be released or discharged from liability or responsibility, 
on account of personal injuries received by such servants or employes, while 
in the service of such person, company or corporation, by reason of the 
negligence of such person, company or corporation, or the agents or em- 
ployes thereof, and such contracts shall be absolutely null and void. 

(In an article on the operation of mines the constitution contains a pro- 
vision granting a right of action for injuries or death occasioned because 
of its violations by the employer of the provisions of the constitution or of 
laws passed in pursuance thereof.) 
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Industrial Chronology of New Jersey 

For the Twelve Months Ending September 50, 1909. 



The industrial chronology of New Jersey, which since the 
compilation was commenced several years ago has been a most 
interesting and valuable feature of these annual reports, is here 
presented in a form, which, so far as the chapter relating to in- 
dustrial accidents is concerned, is a marked departure from the 
manner in which the record of such occurrences has been pre- 
sented in the past. Heretofore the practice has been to make 
each case of workman reported as either killed or seriously in- 
jured while in the discharge of his duty the subject of a note 
setting forth in the briefest possible form the name of the victim 
and that of his employer, character of the injury, with place and 
date of its occurrence. 

Although only a few lines are required for each one of them, 
the number of industrial accidents which occur in the course of 
a year is so great that when brought together the space taken up 
by the complete record is usually thirty or forty pages; but the 
space seems to be abundantly justified by the transcendent im- 
portance of the subject, concerning, as it does, every man and 
woman employed in industrial occupations throughout the State. 
Giving these few details in the case of accidents terminating 
fatally or having serious and lasting consequences, seemed the 
best possible method of arousing public interest in measures for 
preventing, so far as possible, the deplorable waste of life and 
limb among the wage earners of our State, a large proportion 
of which could not occur if existing laws for their protection 
were strictly observed. However, an authoritative ruling has, 
on the score of economy, decided otherwise, and for this year at 
least the record of industrial accidents appears with only such 
details as are given in the tables, which were originally desig^ned 
to be a mere summary of the contents of the text. 

The subjects treated in the chronology are, in the order of their 
presentation, as follows: First, Accidents to Workmen While 
on Duty; Second, Closing up or Suspension of Work in Manu- 

l6 LAB (^4^) 
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f acturing Plants ; Third, Increase or Decrease in Wages or Work- 
ing Hours ; Fourth, New Manufacturing Plants Erected and Old 
Ones Enlarged; Fifth, Manufacturing Plants Damaged by Fire 
or Flood; Sixth. Trade and Labor Unions Organized; Seventh, 
Strikes and Lockouts. 

The strikes and lockouts is the only subdivision of the chron- 
ology that appears in textual form. Each particular occurrence 
of this character is briefly noted with the exception of the two 
most notable strikes of the year — that of the clay workers and 
operatives employed in the large fire proofing plants in and about 
Perth Amboy, and the union hatters of Newark and Orange. 

These two strikes, because of their importance and the degree 
of public interest which they aroused, are made the subjects of a 
special chapter in which they are treated more fully. The special 
study made of these two regrettable ruptures of industrial peace 
seems to be fully warranted by the fact that one of thes^ strikes 
showed in its early stages such an alarming tendency toward 
riotous defiance of the restraints of law as to require the pres- 
ence of State troops on the scene for the protection of property 
and the preservation of order. 

The hatters' strike was of an inter-state character, and in it 
were involved about twenty thousand men employed in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts factories. Ap- 
proximately five thousand of those who participated in this strike 
were from the Newark and Orange factories. The importance 
of this strike rests on the large number of wage earners involved, 
its almost unprecedented duration, and the importance of the 
issues to be decided by the contest, which may be briefly stated 
as the "open shop" on the one side against the continued domina- 
tion of the industry by the unions on the other. 

The tables follow in numerical order, each with a brief review 
explanatory of its contents. 

TabIvE: No. One. 

The accidents from which this table was compiled are all of a 
character that resulted either in death or serious and permanent 
injury to those who suffered them. The occupations in which 
they occurred are grouped together under five classifications, 
viz : "Factory and Worshop Operatives," which includes persons 
employed in any form of manufacturing industry. 
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"Building and Construction Workmen," including carpenters, 
masons, lathers, painters, plumbers, tin roofers, bridge builders 
and all others whose labor enters into the erection of buildings 
of every description, whether the same be of brick, stone, cement, 
steel or wood. 

"Transportations Employes," which includes all employes of 
steam, electric or horse car railroads, and also men employed on 
steam and sailing vessels engaged in transportation service whose 
injuries were received while at wharfs on any of the rivers or 
harbors of the State. 

"Tunnelmen, miners, trench diggers and other excavators," 
which includes the workmen employed on the extensive tunnel- 
ling operations in Hudson and Bergen counties now being carried 
on by the Pennsylvania and the Erie Railroads, miners, bank 
excavators and sewer diggers. Approximately ninety-five per 
cent, of the total number included in the table are rockmen and 
laborers employed by the construction company, which is cutting 
the railroad tunnels through the hilly section west of Jersey City 
and Hoboken. 

"Linemen and Other Electrical Workmen," which includes 
telegraph, telephone, traction and electric light Hnemeh, employes 
of power houses and electricians generally. 

"Unclassified," which includes persons engaged in a wide 
variety of occupations not classifiable under either of the fore- 
going headings. 

In addition to these five tables there is a summary in which 
the contents of all are brought together under headings which 
indicate the character and consequences of the injuries suffered. 

As shown by the summary, the total number of wage earners 
who were seriously injured while performing their duties is 
1,147. Of this number, 327, or 28.5 per cent, received injuries 
of a character that resulted in death either immediately or within 
a few days after the accident occurred. Of accidents resulting 
in injuries of a minor character, there were 1,372 consisting 
mainly of those in which the injuries were so slight as to cause 
little or no loss of time from work. Taking the major and 
minor accidents together, we have a grand total of 2,479 wage 
earners who either by reason of some dangers inherent in their 
occupations, or through want of proper care on the part of 
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themselves or their employers, were more or less seriously in- 
jured during the year. 

In compiling and classifying this large number of industrial 
casualties the rule observed was to designate as *'minor" all 
cases not showing on the record what might be reasonably re- 
garded as objective evidence of seriousness. In the absence of 
any definite means of determining their potential seriousness, 
there is no doubt whatever as to many of the injuries classed as 
"minor" turning out to be "serious" in the course of a few 
months after they occurred; some them may, and probably will 
prove even fatal, such as slight scratches or cuts apparently not 
sufficient to require that work should be suspended for a day, 
but that afterwards may develop into blood poisoning, resulting 
in death. 

Statistics of industrial accidents are carefully kept by all the 
States, and by most of the European nations, but the difficulty 
encountered by all is the apparent impossibility of finding a 
satisfactory definition of a "serious injury." The dangers latent 
in what appears to be trifling injuries are not apparent to the 
layman and quite often are not revealed by the most careful 
examination of the physician or surgeon. 

The best then that can be done is to classify as serious all in- 
juries that seem likely to permanently impair the working value 
of those by whom they were suffered, or that deprive them of 
the ability to follow their usual avocations for one or more 
months. 

A survey of the summary table shows that besides the 327 
fatal accidents, there were seven men whose injuries resulted in 
the amputation of both legs ; ten who lost one leg ; ten who lost 
one arm ; eleven had either foot amputated ; eight lost one hand ; 
forty-eight suffered the amputation of from one to four fingers ; 
eight had both legs broken; eighty- four had one leg broken; 
forty-four had one arm broken and eight had each a leg and an 
arm broken. 

There were fifty-four instances of skull fracture, of which 
number probably 75 per cent, terminated fatally. There were 
fifty- four cases of fractured ribs; fifty-six suffered internal in- 
juries with a probability that many deaths resulted therefrom; 
fifty-five suffered from burns caused by molten metal in foun- 
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dries, explosions in powder works, or combustible liquids used 
in various forms of manufacture. 

Thirteen men suffered accidents which resulted in the total 
destruction of their eyesight. Of these seven are classified under 
"Factory and Workshops;" two each under "Building and Con- 
struction and Transportation," and one each under "Tunnel- 
men" and "Unclassified." 

Of the 327 accidents that resulted in death, 63, or 19.2 per 
cent, appear in the factory and workshop classification; 47, or 
14.3 per cent, under building and construction; 112, pr 34.3 per 
cent, under transportation; 65, or 20 per cent, under tunnelmen, 
miners, etc. ; 7, or 2.1 per cent, under linemen and other electrical 
workers; and 10. i per cent, under the unclassified heading. 

The total number of accidents which resulted in death or 
serious injury is, as before stated, 1,147; of this number, 323, 
or 28.1 per cent, were factory or workshop employes; 219, or 
19.0 per cent, were employed in the building trades; 240, or 20.9 
per cent, were employed in transportation; 192, or 16.8 per cent, 
were workers in mines, tunnels and other forms of excavation; 
28, or 2.5 per cent, were linemen or electricians; and 145, or 12.7 
per cent, were employed in the unclassified occupations. 

The accidents resulting in minor injuries, of which there were 
1,332, are not classified according to occupations, but a large 
proportion of them, probably 60 per cent., are chargeable to 
the various forms of factory industry, and with a few exceptions 
all of them appear from the record to have been of a character 
that involved but little loss of working time. 

Summary, Including Persons Injured Under all Industrial Classifications. 

CHARACTEai OF INJURY. Number. 

Killed or died shortly after injury 327 

Both less amputated 7 

Iiegr amputated 10 

Arm amputated 10 

Foot amputated 11 

Hand amputated 8 

Fingers amputated 48 

Both legs broken 8 

Leg and arm broken '••• U 

Leg broken 84 

Arm broken 44 

Shoulder broken 13 

Collar-bone broken 12 

Hip broken 2 
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CHARACTER OP INJURY. Number. 

Skull fractured 54 

Lreg fractured 3 

Ribs fractured 64 

Ribs and skull fractured 1 

Ankle fractured 9 

Hands fractured 40 

Head crushed 12 

Leer crushed 11 

Arm crushed 2 

Body crushed 37 

Foot crushed GO 

Hand crushed f 15 

Face lacerated 14 

Arm lacerated 9 

Byesigrht destroyed 13 

Internal Injuries « 66 

Burned 65 

Scalded 4 

Spinal injury .' 3 

Blood poisoning following injury 2 

Dislocation of Jaw 1 

Concussion of brain 1 

Otherwise seriously injured 106 

Total number killed or seriously injured 1,147 

Number who suffered injuries of a minor character 1,332 

Total 2,479 



TABLE No. 1. — Major Accidents to Workmen While on Duty. 

Factory and Worlcsliop Operatives. 

CHARACTER OF INJURY. Number. 

Killed or died shortly after injury 63 

Arm amputated 6 

Hand amputated 8 

Fingers amputated 35 

Leg broken 20 

« Arm broken 16 

Breast and collar-bone broken 2 

Skull fractured 7 

Ribs fractured 7 

Ankle fractured 4 

Hand fractured 35 

Head crushed 2 

Leg crushed 3 

Foot crushed 25 

Face lacerated 4 

Arm lacerated 8 

Eyesight destroyed 7 

Internal injuries 1 

Spinal injury 2 

Thigh injury 3 

Burnjed 34 

Blood poisoning following injury. 2 
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CHARACTER OP INJURY. Number. 

Concussion of brain , 1 

Otherwise seriously Injured 29 

Total number killed and injured 323 

Building and Construction Employes. 

CHARACTER OP INJURY. Number. 

Killed or died shortly after injury 47 

Arm amputated 1 

Plngers amputated 1 

Lesr broken : 22 

Arm broken 11 

Collar-bone broken — : 2 

Shoulder broken , 6 

Skull fractured 13 

Ribs fractured 1 18 

Ankle fractured 6 

Hand fractured 6 

Head crushed ^ . 5 

Leg crushed 3 

Foot crushed 4 

Body crushed 17 

Pace lacerated 2 

Arm lacerated 1 

Eyesight destroyed 2 

Internal injuries 24 

b'pinal in j ury 1 

Burned 3 

Otherwise seriously injured 26 

Total number killed and injured 219 

Transportation Employes. 

CHARACTER OP INJURY. Number. 

Killed or died shortly after injury 112 

Both legs amputated 5 

Leg amputated 3 

Poot amputated 6 

Both legs broken 4 

One leg broken 18 

Arm broken 7 

Collar-bone broken 4 

Hip broken 1 

Skull fractured 8 

Ribs fractured 16 

Head injured 4 

Hand crushed 4 

Poot crushed 9 

Pace lacerated 3 

Eyesight destroyed 2 

Internal injuries 7 

Otherwise seriously injured 27 

Total number killed and injured 240 
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Tunnelmen, Trench Diggers and Other Laborers. 

CHARACTER OP INJURY. Number. 

Killed or died shortly after Injury 66 

Both legs amputated 2 

Legr amputated 6 

Arm amputated 1 

Foot amputated 2 

Finger amputated 2 

Both legs broken 4 

Leg and arm broken 10 

Leg broken 7 

Arm broken 6 

Shoulder broken 5 

Collar-bone broken 4 

Skull fractured , 19 

Rlba fractured 4 

Leg crushed 1 

Foot crushed 6 

Hand crushed , 6 

Body crushed 16 

Face lacerated 1 

ESyeslght destroyed 1 

Internal Injuries 4 

Burned 2 

Dislocation of Jaw 1 

Otherwise seriously injured 20 

Total number killed or injured , 192 

Linemen and Other Eiectrical Worlcmen. 

CHARACTER OF INJURT. Number. 

Killed or died shortly after injury 7 

Leg broken 2 

Arm broken 1 

Shoulder broken 2 

Body crushed 4 

Face lacerated 1 

Internal injuries ; 1 

Burned 3 

Scalded 1 

Other in J uries 6 

Total number killed and injured 28 

Unciassified. 

CHARACTER OP INJURT. Number. 

Killed or died shortly after injury 33 

Leg amputated 2 

Arm amputated 2 

Foot amputated 2 

Finger amputated '. 10 

Leg broken 15 

Arm broken 4 

Hip broken 2 

Leg crushed 1 
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CHARACTER OF INJURY. Number. 

Arm crushed 2 

Hand crushed 6 

Head crushed 1 

Foot crushed 8 

Skull fractured 7 

Iieg fractured 3 

Ribs fractured 9 

Ribs and skull fractured 1 

Face lacerated 2 

Arm lacerated 1 

Bbresight destroyed 1 

Internal injuries 1 

Burned 4 

Scalded 8 

Otherwise seriously Injured 26 

Total number killed and injured 145 



Tabi,]^ No. Two. 

Table No. 2 contains the record of industrial plants in New 
Jersey that were either closed permanently or in which work 
was suspended for one or another course, but with the intention of 
resuming active operations again. The names of the firms con- 
cerned, industry followed, location of factory, and reasons for 
closing the same are given, with, in the case of temporary suspen- 
sions, the number of weeks or days the shutdown continued. 

The total number of plants appearing on the record is 41, of 
which number three were closed permanently here, because of 
removal from the State. These establishments are: The New 
Jersey Rubber Specialty Co., formerly of Milltown; a branch of 
the American Locomotive Co., formerly of Paterson; and the 
McKenna Process Co., formerly of Roosevelt. The 38 estab- 
lishments that report temporary suspensions were closed down 
for periods ranging from 12 weeks to only 2 days. 

The localties that were the heaviest losers by these suspensions 
of factory activity were Trenton and Dover, in each of which 
four plants were closed; and Paterson, Rockaway, Lambertville 
and Scotch Plains, with two closed in each place. In each of 
the other localities named on the table, the reports show only 
one suspension during the twelve months covered by the inquiry. 
The reasons assigned for closing the plants are as follows: 
Fifteen suspended work because of lack of orders; 10 for the 
purpose of making alterations and repairs; 5 because of break 
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downs of machinery which required much time for repairs; 2 
because of unreasonable demands on the part of employes; and 
one — a large manufacturer of hatters' fur and felt — because of 
the long continued strike in the hat industry which had brought 
about an almost complete cessation of work in the Orange and 
Newark factories engaged in that trade. 

The industries showing the largest number of suspensions are : 
Rubber goods and paper manufacture, four establishments each ; 
glass bottles, iron foundry and furnaces, stoves^ ranges, etc., 
three establishments each. All other industries appearing on the 
table are represented by only one idle plant for each. 

The last three months of 1908 produced fifteen suspensions, 
the largest number of .which were caused by "lack of orders," 
due presumably to the lingering influence of the financial panic 
of 1907-08. The average number of suspensions for that period 
was five per month, while for the following nine months, or from 
January ist to September 30th, 1909, the average was a fraction 
below three per month. 
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TABI.E No. Three. 

Table No. 3 shows such changes as have occurred in working 
time and wages during the twelve months covered by the chron- 
ology. Of the 135 entries on the table, 17 record changes in 
wages, and 118 apply to changes in working time. Of the varia- 
tions in wages, 14 were increases and 3 decreases. The story 
of the prostration of industry followed the panic of 1907-08, and 
its revival during the past year is forcefully told in the record 
of resumption of work in plants that had. been either wholly or 
partly closed during these troublous times. 

Forty-eight plants that had been shut down were reopened on 
full time; ten plants advanced from one-half to full time, and 
twenty-three establishments doubled their capacity by employing 
a night shift. Two plants went from four days per week to 
full time, and many others advanced the working hours per week 
by periods ranging from five to fifteen hours. Only three estab- 
lishments report having found it necessary to reduce working 
time, and the reductions reported by each of them were from 
full time to three days per week. 
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Tabi.e No. Four. 

This table contains a record of new manufacturing establish- 
ments started, and old plants enlarged during the year ; the names 
of the firms, character of the industry and location of the works 
are also given, together with the cost of the new plants and of 
the enlargements added to the old ones. 

The total amount invested in factory construction and improve- 
ments during the year was $5,364,092, of which $2,913,057 rep- 
resents the cost of new plants, and $2,451,035 the outlay for the 
enlargement and extension of old establishments. 

The industries showing the largest number of new plants 
started during the year are the manufacture of jewelry, trunks, 
silk goods and leather goods, three establishments each; artifi- 
cial ice, millwork, metal goods, chemicals, machinery, soaps and 
women's underwear, two each. 

Twenty-one other distinct industries are represented on the 
table by one new factory building each. The three silk mills 
lead all others in the list of new construction so far as the cost 
of the plants is concerned; the total cost of these buildings and 
their equipment is, as shown by the table, $250,000 each. One 
of these new silk plants is in Dover, another in Paterson, and the 
third in Clifton. 

In the extent of factory construction and enlargement, the 
city of Newark leads all others. Twenty-four new manufactur- 
ing plants were started there during the twelve months covered 
by the chronology, and thirty old established works were more 
or less extensively enlarged to meet the requirements of an in- 
creasing volume of business. 

Next to Newark in this respect comes in the order of their 
importance, Trenton, Camden, Jersey City, Elizabeth, Red Bank, 
and Washington, in each of which cities from three to twelve 
plants were started new, or else greatly enlarged during the 
twelve months ending September 30th, 1909. 

An examination of the table will show that by far the largest 
part of the industrial growth is found in the middle and northern 
counties of the State, and with the exception of Camden, very 
little progress in the acquisition of new industries is shown in 
the southern counties. 
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The outlay for manufacturing expansion by months is as 
follows : 



October ,. 
November 
December 
January . 
February 
March . . . . 



1299,150 April $501,800 

166,690 May 1,079,000 

130,028 June 462,128 

114,000 July 806,500 

149,500 August 1,066,700 

294,000 September 305.636 
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TabIvE No. Five. 

On this table will be found a complete record of such manu- 
facturing plants as were totally destroyed or damaged to any 
extent by fire during the year. The date of each occurrence, 
names of the firnis concerned, location of factory, kind of goods 
made, and the total amount of damage caused by the fire are 
given for each plant involved. 

The number of fires was 106, and the losses range from the 
trifling sum of $25.00 upward to $500,000. The total of all 
losses by fire as reported is shown by the table to have been 
$2,541,256. In 1908 the factory property destroyed amounted 
in value to $1,383,889. The increase, therefore, for the twelve 
mbnths ending September 30, 1909, is $1,157,367. The number 
of fires in 1908 was 86, while for 1909 the number was 106. 
The difference in the value of property destroyed for both years 
is, however, due more to the fact that in two of the fires which 
occurred last year alone, $1,000,000 worth of property was swept 
away, than to the difference in the number of casualties for 1909. 

The previous table (No. 4) shows that new manufacturing 
property to the value of $5,364,092 was created during the year; 
deducting from this the amount ($2,541,256) representing the 
losses by fire during the same period, and a net gain of $2,833,- 
836 remains. 

As a matter of course the greater number of fires occurred in 
the larger industrial centers, where factories are most numerous. 
The record for Newark is thirty-one fires, total loss, $1,037,707; 
for Trenton, twelve, total loss, $107,733; Paterson, nine, total 
loss, $79,991; Camden, eight, total loss, $54,546, and Jersey 
City, eight, total loss, $21,325. The fires outside of these five 
large cities were divided among thirty-one towns in the ratio of 
one or two to each place. 
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Table No. Six. 

This table contains a list of trades and other occupations in 
connection with which unions were formed during the twelve 
months ending September 30th, 1909. The total number of these 
organizations is thirteen, of which two composed of clay workers 
in the Perth Amboy district, originated in the brief but very 
strenuous strike in the clay products industry which occurred 
during the latter part of 1908. The others are without excep- 
tion connected with trades already organized to a large extent 
and their formation represents the normal activity of the national 
bodies in extending their, authority over their respective bodies. 

During the twelve months ending September 30th, 1908, only 
five trade organizations were formed in the entire State, while 
for the next preceding year the record was thirty-four. This 
falling off was due to the depression which reduced in- 
dustrial activity everywhere, with the result that workmen for- 
tunate enough to have employment were not inclinded to en- 
danger their prospects of retaining it by anything having the 
appearance of antagonizing their employers. That the number 
of newly organized unions is again on the increase is one of the 
most reliable indications of returning prosperity. 

Of the thirteen new unions which appear on the table, four 
are credited to Jersey City, two to Perth Amboy, and one each to 
Orange, Paterson, Elizabeth, Keyport, Keasby and Camden. 
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TABLE No. 6. 

Trade and Labor Unions Organized from October 1, 1908, to September 

30, 1909. 



TRADE. 



Hatters 

Bartenders 

Broad silk weavers 

Coach drivers 

Clay wprkers 

Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 

Musicians 

Coach drivers 

Bakers 

Terra cotta workers 

Clay workers 

Musicians 

Clerks (Grocery, Drug, etc.) 



Locality Where Union 
was Organized. 



Orange 

Jersey City . 

Paterson 

Elizabeth .... 
Perth Ambdy 
Jersey City .. 
Perth Amboy 
Jersey City . 
Perth Amboy 

Keyport 

Keasbey 

Jersey City .. 
Camden 



When Organized. 



A 






4) 

■«-* 





a 


^ 


Q 


October 


20. 


November 


23. 


November 


24. 


January 


21. 


February 


18. 


March 


9. 


March 


23. 


April 


1. . 


June 


9. 


July 


26. 


August 


25. 


September 


1. 


September 


4. 



strikes and Lockouts in New Jersey 

For the Twelve Months Ending September 50, 1009. 



Generally speaking, the relations existing between employer 
and employe in the widely diversified industrial activities of New 
Jersey have been and are now of a cordial and satisfactory char- 
acter. Serious disturbances have been remarkably few, and of 
these by far the larger number occurred in groups of foreign 
workmen, who are at times suspicious of their empoyers, mainly 
through ignorance of the language and the customs of the par- 
ticular occupation in which they are employed. 

There have of course been strikes by other classes of workmen, 
as the records which appear in each succeeding year's report of 
the Bureau shows, but they were for the most part small in the 
number involved, and the building trades workmen furnished a 
far larger proportion of these than did the wage earners em- 
ployed in factory and workshop industries. New Jersey has 
been signally fortunate in this respect, but its comparatively 
tranquil experience is not due to indifference regarding the move- 
ment for better working conditions and higher wages which have 
caused so many industrial disturbances elsewhere. Our wage 
earners as a class are as eager as any other for such advantages 
as may be attained through a proper exercise of the power of 
organization; they have their unions and have had them since 
the commencement of the labor propaganda, but as a rule these 
bodies have pursued a conservative course, avoiding extreme 
radicalism and appealing rather to the employer'<i sense of en- 
lightened self-interest and fairness for the accomplishment of 
their purpose, than to his fear of a strike, and dread of the con- 
sequence of provoking one. 

For this reason the influence of the labor movement in New 
Jersey, so far as factory industries are concerned, has been to a 
certain extent constructive; out of it have grown many forms of 
co-operative benefit institutions for the preservation of the work- 
man's health, his protection in case of disability through acci- 
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dent or ill health, and a general improvement of all the conditions 
under which his work had been previously performed. Labor is 
thus, if not made attractive, at least shorn of its most disagreeable 
features, as far as that may be possible; employer and employe 
are drawn closer together and their regard for each other in- 
creased by joint participation in the good work, the benefits of 
which are enjoyed alike by both. This wise and humane course, 
which is now a fixed feature of administration in many large 
establishments here, is the best possible guarantee that so long 
as they are maintained, no rupture of the cordial relations now 
existing between employer and employe need be feared. The 
good results following this conciliatory policy have enlisted the 
interest of other manufacturers, and the conviction is gaining 
ground not only in New Jersey, but throughout the entire 
country, that a contented body of workmen is the only reliable 
guarantee of industrial peace. 

Strikes there were, however, during the year, but happily they 
were less numerous than in former years, and with two excep- 
tions, not of much consequence, either with regard to duration 
or the numbers involved. The record is for the twelve months 
ending September 30th, 1909, and the strikes with all essential 
details relating to each follow in chronological order. 

October 5 — A strike involving 450 women and 5 men began in the 
cigar manufactory of I. Lewis & Co., Newark, on August 3, because of the 
discharge of one employe; it lasted until October 5, 1908, and was not suc- 
cessful. The wage lost was $32,000. The shop union was dissolved, and 
the strike leaders were not reemployed. 

October 6 — Thirty-six hoisting engine drivers, employed by the Millard 
Construction Co. in the Erie Railroad cut, Jersey City, struck for an in- 
crease in wages of 5 cents per hour; a compromise was effected on the basis 
of 2.y2 cents additional pay, and the strikers returned to work on the eighth, 
after an idleness of two days. 

October 27 — About 300 laborers employed in the Erie Railroad cut at 
Jersey City went on strike because as claimed by them, the food with which 
they were supplied was of a very inferior quality, while the prices charged 
for the same were unreasonably high. Other laborers employed by the com- 
pany were, at various points of the cut, threatened with violence by groups 
of strikers, several of whom were arrested and found to be armed with 
revolvers. With the exception of a few occurrences of this character there 
was no disturbance, the police being on guard at all points where the new 
laborers were liable to molestation. 
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NovEMBJvR 2 — Twenty-two men employed in the sausage factory of Fleck- 
enstein Bros. Co., at Central avenue, Jersey City, went out on strike because 
their employers had refused to sign an agreement with the union of which 
they were members. The firm pays the union rate of wages, and works the 
hours prescribed by union rules, but refused to sign a contract of any kind 
on the ground that the one which they had subscribed to one year before 
had been totally ignored by the workmen. 

New men were employed and the strikers established pickets about the 
works, two of whom were arrested for assaulting their successors. One 
of the strikers was arrested for distributing hand-bills, denouncing the firm, 
and urging a boycott of its goods. On November 19th the strikers applied 
for reinstatement on the old terms, stipulating however, that all should be 
reemployed and the men discharged who had taken their places. This was 
refused, and the firm agreed to take back the strikers only as vacancies 
occurred. The strike lasted 21 days, and up to the time of this writing the 
wage loss was $900. 

December 3 — Two hundred and twenty-five men and one hundred and 
ten women, employes of the Boyden Shoe Co., Newark, went out on strike, 
because of the firm's action in employing additional help to meet the de- 
mands of a large hurried order. The factory had been running on short 
time for several months, but on receipt of the order referred to, all em- 
ployes were placed on full time, and a number of new men employed in 
the treeing department. The employes objected to this, taking the ground 
that extra help should not be employed, but that the old hands should 
be employed overtime. • Frequent conferences were held between the com- 
pany officials and strikers, but were productive of no tangible results until 
December 17, when the men returned unconditionally. The strike lasted 
two weeks, and the wage loss was $7,000. 

December 8 — About sixty repairers employed in the Lehigh Valley shops 
at Perth Amboy, quit work without notifying the company officials of their 
purpose. Dissatisfaction on account of wages was supposed to be the reason 
for their action, but no demand had been made for an increase. Some 
months previous to the strike, the men had been changed from piece to day 
work, and dissatisfaction over the fact that the new arrangement produced 
no increase in earnings, seems to be the only reasonable explanation of 
their action. 

The company decided not to reemploy the men, but to take the work to 
other points on the division. 

December 9 — Owing to a disagreement between two unions of glass 
workers, the South Millville glass plant of the Whital-Tatum Co was idle 
one day (December 9). 

December 12 — On this date, the carpenters of Morristown declared a 
strike off that was begun on April i, 1907, for a wage rate of 45 cents per 
hour, and a working schedule of 44 hours per week. This demand was, at 

18 LAB. 
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the time, met by local builders with an offer of 41 cents per hour and 47 
hours per week, which the union refused to consider, until on the above 
date the employers terms were accepted, and the men returned to work on 
the terms offered eighteen months before. It is impossible to estimate the 
wage loss, as the greater number of men involved in the strike found 
irregular employment outside of the Morristown jurisdiction, without refer- 
ence to standard wage rates. 

December 16 — Twelve caulkers employed on the Union drydocks at Wee- 
hawken, struck because the demand of a walking delegate for the dismissal of 
two non-union men, who had been employed under a pressure of work had 
been refused by the firm. After the strike had lasted a day the two men ob- 
jected to agreed to join the union, and the strikers returned to work. 

December 16 — One hundred employes of the Newark Express and Trans- 
portation Co., the Newark and New York Transfer Co., Lawshe Express 
Co. and Luedekin Express Co. — all doing business in and about Newark, 
went on strike for increased pay and the recognition of their union — Local 
No. 475, International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Helpers. A uniform 
wage rate of $15 per week, the wage of those who drove wagons in New^ 
York City, was demanded for all, regardless of the route on which they 
are employed. The local drivers wages range between $10 and $12 per 
week. The working hours, which begin at 7 A, M., continue until deliveries 
over the several routes are all made, and often extend far into the night. 
The drivers, recognizing the difficulty of making a change in this respect, 
do not object to the hours. 

On December 17 a conference was held between the company officials 
and the strikers, at which it was agreed that New York drivers shall con- 
tinue to receive $15 per week as heretofore; Newark drivers of teams, $13.50 
per week, single drivers, $12 per week, and drivers of three-horses, $17 per 
week. The several companies involved signed an agreement to maintain this 
scale for one year, and to employ none but union men. The strike lasted 
one day. 

December 18 — Eleven men and twenty-one women employed by Acker- 
man Bros., silk manuafcturers of Paterson, went on strike for an increase 
in wages. A conference held the next day (Friday), settled the matter by 
a compromise, but work was not resumed until Monday. The wage loss 
was $80. 

December 31 — Eight men employed in the Groeller Iron Works on 
Frelinghuysen avenue, Newark, went on strike because of the refusal of the 
firm to discharge two non-union men. At this writing the strikers were 
still out; the wage loss was $200 per week. 

January i — One hundred and thirty men employed in the B. Nicoll & 
Co. limestone quarry at Franklin Furnace, who were working on a wage 
scale ranging from $1.20 to $1.40 per day, united in a demand upon their 
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employers for an increase in wages all round of 20 cents per hour, and went 
on strike because of the firm's refusal to grant the same. 

On January 7 about 60 of the strikers returned to work at the old wage 
scale, and others followed their example from day to day until January 8th, 
when all had resumed work under the old wage schedule. The total wage 
loss is reported at $900. The strikers were principally Slavs and Hun- 
garians. 

January 4 — Twenty drivers employed by the New York Poultry Truck- 
ing Co. at 417 Newark street, Hoboken, struck for the union rate of wages, 
and the next day succeeded in obtaining it. The wage loss involved was $110. 

January 22 — Twenty teamsters employed by the firm of Duckworth & 
Crawford, who carry on a general trucking and express business in Newark, 
made a demand for the union scale of wages, and went out on strike because 
of the refusal of their employers to allow the same. The men were al* 
members of Local Teamsters Union 475, and in quitting work, obeyed the 
orders of their walking delegate. 

The teamsters of practically all other concerns doing a trucking or ex- 
press business in and about Newark, Harrison, Kearny and Jersey City, 
being members of the union, joined in making similar demands for higher 
wages, and quit work for the purpose of enforcing them. Some violence 
followed attempts on the part of employers to run their trucks and wagons 
with new men, until February 10, the strike was brought to a close by the 
granting of the union wage scale by all employers. The teamsters had been 
receiving from $9 to $11 per week, and under the union scale their pay will 
be from $12 to $15 per week. 

While the strike was in progress an appeal was made by Teamsters 
Union, No. 475, to the building trades organization of Hudson and Essex 
counties to assist the teamsters by ordering their members not to handle 
material carted by non-union drivers, but the strike ended before action 
could be taken in the matter. The police force of the municipalities, through 
which the plank road from Newark to Jersey City runs, were obliged- to 
protect the non-union drivers against the attacks of the strikers and their 
sympathizers. 

February i — ^The coach drivers of Jersey City, through their local union, 
made a demand on the Coach Owners' Association for a minimum wage 
scale of $14 per week for regular drivers, $2.00 per day for extra men, and 
an allowance of 25 cents per hour for all time worked after 6 o'clock P. M. 
After a conference between representatives of the drivers and coach owners, 
an agreement, providing for the maintenance of this schedule for one year, 
was signed by both sides. 

February 3 — Twenty-eight loom fixers and twisters employed by the 
Henry Doherty Silk Co., at Paterson, submitted a demand for an increase in 
piece prices and immediately quit work without allowing time for a con- 
ference on the subject. 
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The firm filled their places without delay. The action of loom fixers and 
twisters was not supported by the weavers. 

February 4 — Twelve men and twelve women employed by the T. J. 
Mitchell Co., silk manufacturers of Paterson, went on strike to enforce a 
demand for an increase of wages, which was refused by the firm. The strike 
lasted three days, and most of those concerned returned to work on the old 
terms. 

February 12 — Twenty-seven sheet metal workers employed by Storms 
& Co. on the work of the Overbrook Asylum, Newark; the new County 
Courthouse, Jersey City, and a school building in Bayonne, went out on strike 
because the ventilating plant at Overbrook had been installed by non-union 
men. The firm had sublet the contract for installing the blowers to the 
manufacturers of the devices specified in the contract for the building; this 
concern had been in bad standing with the unions for some time back over 
the employment of non-union men. When the work of installing the blow- 
ers was completed, the sheet iron workers — Storms & Co., their employers — 
said that they must be taken down and re-installed by union men. This 
the president of the company refused to permit, and the strike followed on 
all the buildings named above. 

February 18 — Three hundred employes of the Vulcan Detinning Co.'s 
plant at Sewaren, went on strike because the superintendent had discharged 
four men for cause. Before leaving, the men, who were mostly foreigners^ 
marched to the office in a body and demanded the re-instatement of their 
discharged companions; on meeting with a refusal all left the works together. 
A demand was then made for the discharge of the manager, to which the 
company paid no attention. On February 21 all returned to work uncondi- 
tionally. The strike lasted three days, and the wage loss was $1,100. 

February 19 — Three hundred men employed in the brick and terra cotta 
works o^ Henry Maurer & Son, at Maurer, near Perth Amboy, made a 
demand for increased pay and went out on strike to enforce the same. The 
wage rate in operation had been fourteen cenfs per hour for nine hours 
work per day. On February 24th the men returned to work under an agree- 
ment entered into by the company that on and after April ist wages would 
be fifteen cents per hour, and the working time ten hours per day. The 
strike lasted five days, and resulted in an increase of twenty-four cents per 
day in earnings. The wage loss was $2,000. 

February 22 — Fifteen girls employed in the spinning room of the Her- 
mann, Aukam & Co. handkerchief factory at South River, made a demand 
for an increase in piece work prices amounting to about 20 per cent, and 
on being refused went out on strike. The movement spread throughout the 
entire works, and later in the day the entire force of about 900 girls went 
out also. The strikers and others who quit work in sympathy with them 
are foreigners of the Polish and Hungarian races. 
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The strike was settled on March 6th, on the basis of a small advance in 
the wages of the hemstitchers. The strike lasted twelve days, and the wage 
loss was about $11,000. 

February 25 — About 150 men employed in the fire brick works of M. D. 
Valentine & Bro., at Woodbridge, made a demand for an increase in wages. 
The rates being paid ranged from $1.35 to $1.45 per day, and $1.50 was the 
amount asked for. The firm refused any advance and the men quit work 
in a body. The same company operates another plant at Valentine's Station, 
a short distance from Woodbridge; this place was closed for repairs im- 
mediately after the strike began, and its men joined those on strike in making 
demonstrations at other plants for the purpose of intimidating their em- 
ployes into stopping work. In this they were fairly successful, as nine firms 
engaged in the same lines of production are reported as having been involved 
in the strike, not through the voluntary action of their workmen, however, 
but under pressure from the body that inaugurated the strike in the first 
place. 

In all about 1,800 men were idle for periods ranging from three to seven 
days. The wage loss was estimated at $10,000. 

February 28 — Two hundred employes of the Balles Freres silk braid and 
ribbon mill made a demand for an increase in piece prices amounting to 
about 20 per cent. The strike which ensued lasted one week, and was set- 
tled on terms that the firm declares would have been granted on request in 
the first place. 

. March i — One hundred and thirty employes of the Woodbine Hat Go's 
plant at Woodbine went out on strike because a demand they had made for 
a reduction in working time without reduction of pay had been refused. The 
factory had been running ten hours per day, and the demand was that the 
time should be cut down to eight. 

The operatives, both men and women, were almost all non-English 
speaking foreigners' and after a week's idleness most of them were reduced 
to a condition of extreme want. Twelve employes refused to join the 
strikers, and remained at work. These men were attacked by their old 
shopmates while passing from their homes to the factory, and many of them 
severely beaten. On March 9, after the strike had been running a little more 
than a week, the factory building was attacked by a riotous mob and con- 
siderable damage was done; stones were thrown at windows and some shots 
were fired by the mob and also by the workmen in the factory. The Mayor 
of the town appointed special constables to assist in keeping the peace and 
these, with some assistance from the Sheriff, were able to prevent any 
further outbreaks. The firm endeavored to obtain workmen from Philadel- 
phia to take the places of the strikers, but were only partly successful. The 
strike continued until March 15, when it was ended by a compromise, which 
included an agreement to establish better sanitary conditions in the factory. 

March 4 — The workmen in the Shoemaker mine, near Buttzsville, de- 
manded an increase of ten cents per day in wages, and threatened to strike 
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if it was refused. The firm thereupon discharged all who had joined in the 
movement and employed new men in their places. 

March 15 — Eight girls, employed in the plant of the Crescent Belting 
and Packing' Company, at Trenton, quit their places because the superinten- 
dent directed them to do certain work to which they objected. All were 
discharged, but on subsequent application were reemployed. 

March 16-— A dispute which arose as to whether the stone cutters em- 
ployed by the granite contractor, or the members of the Bricklayers and 
Masons Union, had the right under union rules to lay the granite portion 
of the new City Hall building at Trenton, was finally settled, after much 
discussion, in favor of the stone cutters. 

March 18 — Twenty expert lace makers, employed in the works of H. 
S. Hall at Jersey City, quit work because of a refusal on the part of the firm 
to discharge three men in its employ who had for personal reasons resigned 
their membership in the lace maker's union, or else compel them to rejoin 
the organization. About 100 people were employed in the factory; the 
strikers were the only skilled workers employed, and the only members of 
the union. 

The company secured the services of a number of experienced men to 
take the place of the strikers, but these, it was asserted by the strikers, were 
foreigners smuggled into the country in defiance of the Federal laws for- 
bidding the importation of laborers under contract, and complaint was made 
to the Commissioner of Immigration, who ordered the arrest of eight em- 
ployes, including one woman, and their removal to the Ellis Island immi- 
grant depot pending an investigation of the charges. This took place on 
May 17, and the company in answer to the charges stated that all the new 
employes, including the eight who were arrested, had been in its employ at 
various times prior to the strike. At this writing the question of whether 
these workmen were entitled to remain in the country had not been settled. 

April i — The union painters of Atlantic City went on strike on this 
date to enforce a demand made on the master painters for the new union 
wage scale, which is $3.00 per day. 

Aprii, 9 — Forty employes of the Hanover Brick Co., at Whippany, N. J., 
made a demand for higher wages and went on strike for the purpose of en- 
forcing the same. The strike lasted seven days and had an unsuccessful 
termination. The wage loss was, as reported, $750. 

April 10 — Fifty employes of the South River Brick Co., at South River, 
quit work because the company refused their request for a 20 per cent, ad- 
vance in wages. The strike lasted six days, and the men returned on a 10 
per cent, increase over the wage rates of 1907. The wage loss was $420. 

April 15 — Fifty- six men and fifty-two women, employed in the broad 
silk mill of Israel R. Cohen, at Paterson, went on strike for higher wages 
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and recognition of their union, both of which demands were refused. The 
strike ended unsuccessfully on May loth, three and one-half weeks after it 
began. The wage loss, as reported, was approximately $4,000. 

ApriIv 16 — One hundred and twenty-five laborers, employed in the 
Ostrander Fire Brick Works at Perth Amboy, struck for an increase in 
wages which would bring their pay up to $1.50 a day, the prevailing rate in 
the other brick and clay plants of the vicinity. . The firm refused the ad- 
vance, and closed the plant for repairs, giving out at the time a statement 
that it would* not be reopened for one and possibly two months. 

Aprii, 19 — The laborers employed in the plant of the Perth Amboy Brick 
Co., about 100 in number, refused to go to work at the customary time on 
this date, and left the establishment in a body. While no formal demand 
was made, it was understood that these men, most of whom had been re- 
ceiving thirteen cents, wanted a general wage scale of fifteen cents per hour 
and ten hours per day, the same as was at the time being paid in most other 
plants of similar character in the clay region. The company responded to 
the request by closing the works. 

Aprii. 20 — The union bakers, employed in Passaic bakeries, struck for a 
twelve hour work day and recognition of the union, which was conceded 
in nine out of the thirteen shops involved; in the four that held out the 
non-union men employed were mobbed by the wives of the strikers whose 
places had been taken. 

April 26 — The street and park laborers of Montclair demanded an in- 
crease of 25 cents per day in wages, and refused to work until the same 
was allowed. Their wages had been $1.50 per day. The laborers pleaded in 
justification of their demand that the salaries of practically all public officers 
had been increased recently. The Superintendent or Roads, under whose 
jurisdiction the matter came, granted the increase and work was imme- 
diately resumed. 

May I — Fifteen inside wiring journeymen of the Perth Amboy branch 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers demanded an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day in their wages, and struck because the . contractors 
would not agree to the same. Two contractors, employing five men, had 
agreed to the demand when made, and therefore continued at work. The 
contractors were willing to pay 25 cents more per day for the present year, 
with the understanding that after the expiration of that time an increase of 
the same amount would be allowed provided business conditions were then 
favorable. Wages in the trade had been $3.00 per day, and the amount de- 
manded was $3.50. The strikers refused all offers of compromise, and 
threatened to appeal to the other local building trades unions for help in 
enforcing their demand. A conference between the Master Builders' Asso- 
ciation and the electrical contractors resulted in a decision to pay the wages 
asked by the wiremen, as a continuance of the strike might result in tying 
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up all building operations in the city. The strike therefore ended on May 
8th in a complete victory for the men. The wage loss was $300. 

May 3 — Two hundred laborers employed by Contractor W. H. Gahagan, 
on the Lackawanna cut-off between Huntsville and Johnsonville, whose wages 
were $1.40 per day, went on strike for an increase of 20 cents, which was 
refused. A large proportion of the men were not in sympathy with the 
demand and were only prevented from continuing at work by threats of 
violence on the part of the strikers. After one day's idleness work was 
resumed on the old wage scale by all but fifty-seven of the men, who were 
compelled by the Under Sheriff and his deputies to take a train at the nearest 
station and leave the country. 

May 4 — The hoisting engineers on the addition to the posf office building 
at Trenton struck because the contractor refused to pay them for rainy 
days when outside work had to be suspended. The engineers' dissatisfaction 
arose from the fact that other workmen were given employment inside the 
building during inclement weather. An agreement was reached three days 
later under which they were allowed full pay. 

May 5 — Seventy-five union plumbers of Atlantic City went on strike 
because the employers refused to sign for another year the agreement as 
to wages and working hours that expired on May first. The reason ad- 
vanced by the master plumbers for their refusal was that the union had not 
maintained its scale impartially, as in many instances which had come to their 
knowledge journeymen had worked for less than the standard $4.00 per 
day, and done so with the sanction of the union. 

May 25 — One hundred and twenty-five laborers recently employed for 
work on the Pennsylvania Railroad road bed, between Monmouth Junction, 
N. J., and Tullytown, Pa., went on strike because the wages of older em- 
ployes on the same work was 16 cents per hour, while they were being paid 
14 cents. The company increased their wages two cents per hour, and all 
resumed work next day. 

May ^7 — Members of the National Teamsters Association residing in 
Htidson County, N. J., rendered a very active and aggressive support to the 
New York branch of the same organization in its strike against the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. The non-union drivers of the concern were fre- 
quently interfered with while passing through the streets of Jersey City and 
Hoboken, and a delegation of the local branch of the union waited on the 
Mayor of Jersey City and entered a protect against the measures taken by 
the Chief of Police for the protection of these men. A non-union driver 
was frightened into abandoning his truck on one of the streets by a number 
of strike sympathizers who followed him with threats from the ferry. 

May 28 — A committee of the Team Drivers Association of Trenton ap- 
peared before the Street Committee of the Common Council at the City HaU, 
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and entered a protest against the employment on the streets of cart owners 
not affiliated with their organization. 

June 2 — Eight men employed in the black department of the Barber 
Asphalt Works' at Perth Amboy, who were receiving 18 cents an hour, de- 
manded 20 cents, and quit work because the increase was not granted im- 
mediately after it was made. The company at once filled their places with 
new men. 

June 9 — Thirty Italian laborers employed at the Rumson club grounds 
went on strike because the contractors refused to pay them $1.75 per day, 
which was an increase of 25 cents over the amount they had been receiving. 
Their places were filled as fast as other men could be procured. 

June 10 — The painters, carpenters and other workmen employed on the 
Washington street, West Orange school, went on strike because the firm 
to which the contract for installing the heating apparatus had been given 
employed members of the International Steam Fitters Union, who it was 
claimed by the local unionists had no right to work in the Oranges. Work 
on the school building was brought to a complete standstill, and the strikers 
refused to permit its being resumed until the heating contractor discharged 
his own employes, and had taken on in their places members of another 
union called the United Association of Steam Fitters. This was finally done 
after several conferences and much delay. 

June 25 — About thirty men employed in erecting the new water tower 
at the works of the United States Metals Refining Company, went on strike 
because the firm refused to pay the union wage rate of $4.80 for an eight 
hour day. The workmen were all members of the Structural Iron Workers' 
Union. • 

July I — One hundred and twenty-seven employes of the Ronalds and 
Johnson Co., manufacturers of plumbers' material at Hainsport, quit work 
on July I to enforce a demand they had made on the firm for a wage in- 
crease of 10 per cent., and returned to work on August 6, after having been 
idle thirty-six days, without having gained anything. Wage loss, approxi- 
mately, $7,000. 

July i — One hundred men employed in the Raritan Copper Works, at 
Perth Amboy, made a demand that their wages, which were fifteen cents per 
hour, should be advanced to seventeen and one-half cents, and struck because 
of its being refused. All returned to work on the old terms on July 10. 
The strike lasted ten days, and the wage loss was $1,500. 

July i — Sixty men employed in the Edison Portland Cement Works, 
at New Village, quit work after a request which they made for higher wages 
had been refused. The men returned on the old terms after having been 
idle four working days. 
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July 3 — Fifteen drivers for Adams Express Co., at Asbury Park, de- 
manded an increase of $5.00 per month in wages, which was agreed to by the 
management after one hour's suspension of work. 

July 12 — Twenty employes of the Monham-Magor Co., at Athenia, went 
on strike to enforce a demand for the reinstatement of an employe who had 
been discharged. The firm employed new men and the strikers lost their 
places permanently. 

July 16 — A strike of short duration, but one the partkrulars of which 
are of sufficient interest to justify their being stated with a moderate degree 
of fullness, occurred at the Lembeck & Betz Brewery, Jersey City, on the 
morning of July 16, and ended almost as soon as it was begun, in the com- 
plete surrender by the company of the point at issue. 

The brewery is conducted as an exclusively union establishment, and 
has a contract signed by its officers and the authorized representatives of 
the International Union of Brewery workers, one provision of which is that 
all grievances or misunderstandings relating to duties, or privileges as be- 
tween the company and its employes shall be submitted to arbitration for 
settlement before action of any other character is taken on the matter by 
either party. The case reported was that of a driver who had at one time 
been a member of the union, but was expelled because of some personal 
differences between himself and some of the representatives of that body. 
Immeditely afterwards notice was served on the company that the man must 
be discharged, and its request for information as to the grounds on which 
he had been expelled were entirely ignored. Relying on the arbitration clause 
in its contract, no action was taken in the matter by the company until a 
peremptory demand was made that the man be immediately dismissed or the 
entire working force of the brewery would quit at once. To this, and to a 
further demand that the men be paid for the time during which work was 
suspended, the company was forced to agree. 

July 20 — Thirty-four hoisting engine tenders, emyloyed by the Millard 
Construction Co., in the Erie Railroad cut at Jersey City, addressed a letter 
to their employers requesting that their wages, which were then thirty cents 
per hour, should be advanced to thirty-five; this was refused, and the men 
thereupon went out on strike, their action causing a practical suspension 
of work in the cut which continued for seven days, when the strikers 
abandoned their claim for an increase and sought employment elsewhere. 
The wage loss as reported by the company of those directly concerned in 
the strike was $1,224. 

July 21 — Five drivers employed by the National Biscuit Co., in Jersey 
City, went on strike because the company refused to increase their *wages> 
and also release them from the bond of $500, which each are required to 
furnish. The strikers were being paid $9 per week, and wanted $12. 

July 26 — One hundred and sixty employes of the Summit Silk Co., at 
Summit, went on strike because the firm refused to reinstate at their de- 
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mand a workman who had been discharged for cause. After being idle two 
and one-half days, the demand was withdrawn and all returned to work. 
The wage loss as reported was $730. 

July 28 — About two hundred men employed on the new Prudential In- 
surance Go's building at Newark quit work because six engineers belonging 
to a New York union not affiliated with the international organization, had 
been employed. The employment of these men was regarded by the 
unionists as a proclamation of the "open shop." The men who quit work 
were plumbers, steamfitters, electricans, bricklayers, carpenters and their re- 
spective helpers. The carpenters • returned to work next day, but quit again 
later, on orders from their union, because the iron work contractors had 
declared .their intention to 'proclaim the open shop, which policy they did in 
fact adopt on Monday, August 2. Following this action on the part of the 
irop work contractors, the iron workers union called off eighteen of its 
members who were then employed by him (the contractor) on the new tele- 
phone building on Washington street, but these were replaced by non-union 
men from New York, and work on the structure went on without interrup- 
tion. Practically the same conditions existed on the Prudential building, 
where the strike originated. The contractor promptly filled the places of 
the strikers with men from New York and elsewhere, regardless of their 
relations to or standing with the local unions, and on or about August 30. 
the strike appears to have been entirely abandoned by the men who returned 
to work where vacancies were found with the tacit consent of their unions. 

August 2 — Twenty-five men employed by the American Lumber Co., 
at the foot of Duffield avenue, Jersey City, quit work because a foreman in 
the company's emplov^ had resigned because of some fancie.d grievance.. 
Their places were soon filled with other men. 

August ii — Thirty men employed bv the firm of Collins, Lavery & Co.^ 
at Jersey City, struck to enforce a demand they had made for an increase 
in wages, amounting to two cents an hour. The firm refused, and the men 
returned to work on August 30th, after ten days' idleness and a wage loss 
of $500. 

August 23 — A gang of laborers — number not reported — working in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel at Weehawken, - struck for an increase of 25 
cents per day in their wages, and abandoning the demand, returned to work 
after about one hour's idleness. 

August 25 — About 100 men and 50 women, employed on the first floor 
of the Hilson Cigar Mfg. Co's factory on Livingston street, Elizabeth, went 
on strike because their foreman, whose request for an assistant, had been 
refused by the firm, had thereupon thrown up his place. The operatives 
in other departments of the factory took no part whatever in the strike, 
and on August 28, an agreement was reached under which all the strikers 
returned to work, and the foreman was reinstated, but without the assistant, 
the request for whom was the original cause of the trouble. 
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August 25 — Six bakers, employed in the shop of Barney Flieschmann, 
on Fayette street, Perth Amboy, went on strike for recognition of union 
and because one of their number had been discharged. The vacant places 
were promtply filled with new men, who were attacked on the morning of 
the 29th by the strikers and a number of their friends. The police promptly 
interferred, and in the struggle that followed, one man — said to be a labor 
union organizer, was shot 

August 28 — A large number of negroes, employed as laborers on the 
new municipal water plant at Haddonfield, went out on strike for more 
wages. Their places were promptly filled by Italians, and no delay was 
caused in the progress of the work. 

August 28 — Forty-five men employed in the shoe factory of Johnson & 
Murphy, Lincoln street, Newark, struck for an advance in wages. A com- 
promise, satisfactory to both sides was effected, and the men returned to 
work on September 5; wage loss as reported, $700. 

September i — One hundred and forty-seven employes of the Summit Silk 
Mill, at Summit, went on strike for an increase of schedule prices for weav- 
ing, and after an idleness of eight days returned to work under a compromise 
agreement. The wage loss was $2,184. 

September ii — Eighty employes of the Starr Spring Bed Co., on Bran- 
ford street, Newark, went on strike for the purpose of forcing the firm to 
recognize the existence of their union. At the end of the month the strike 
was still in force. 

September 13 — Twenty-five men employed by the Flemington Cut Glass 
Co., at Flemington, went on strike in sympathy with ten other employes 
of the firm who having quit work some days previous because of dissatis- 
faction with prices, had been refused reinstatement by the company after 
they had applied for the same. 

September 14 — Union bricklayers, who were working on a new public 
school building at Millville, went on strike because some non-nion men were 
employed on other work about the structure. 

September 21 — Practically all the union carpenters of South River 
went out on strike, and refused to handle material furnished by lumber 
firms who refuse to sign an agreement not to sell to a non-union carpenter, 
or to contractors employing non-union men. The dealers agreed to deal with 
union men only for the future, and the strike was declared off. 

September 23 — Forty members of Teamsters Local Union, No. 475, em- 
ployed by the firm of Wilkinson-Gaddis & Co., at Newark, went on strike 
because of their demand for an increase of wages having been refused. The 
teamsters had been receiving $12 per week and asked for $15, which they 
said was the union rate. Their places were filled by new men. 
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September 25 — One hundred union men, employed on the new Court 
House, at Jersey City, quit work because the marble used on the building 
had been cut and polished by non-union workmen. 

TabIvE No. Seven. 

The table that follows is a summary of the essential facts re- 
lating to the strikes and lockouts recorded in the preceding text. 
The date when each strike occurred, the character of the busi- 
ness, location of the works, and the cause of the strike or object 
sought to be attained thereby. The total number of strikes (there 
were no lockouts) was ninety-three; the various causes for which 
they were undertaken and the number of each are shown on the 
following table in the order of their importance: 

For increase of wages 46 

To compel employers to discharge non-union men 28 

To secure discharge of objectionable foremen 4 

To reinstate discharged fellow workmen '. 4 

Against reduction of wages 3 

For recognition of union 2 

Against discharge of union man 2 

Quarrel between rival unions 2 

Aprainst piece-work 2 

Pay for oVertime on steam tugs, barges, etc 

Against the employment of more help in dull times 

Refusal of employers to sign annual agreement 

Increase of wages and reduction of working hours 

For a longer lunch hour , 

To prevent dealers selling to non-union contractors 
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The Strike of Clay Workers. 

The strike in the clayworking district of Middlesex county, 
which began on November 20th and ended on December 2nd, 
was remarkable because of the rapidity with which the move- 
ment started by a comparatively small body of men in one plant 
at South River, spread until practically all establishments in the 
same or related industries at Perth Amboy and its surrounding- 
communities were suddenly transformed from their condition of 
normal tranquillity to one of violence, to cope with which re- 
quired a considerable detachment of State troops, after the 
Sheriff of the county had made unavailing efforts to restore 
order. Practically all the original strikers were foreigners, as 
were also those employed in other plants who were subsequently 
induced to join them either through intimidation or persuasion. 

The strike originated in a demand for an increase of wages 
made by the employes of the Great Eastern Clay Company at 
South River, who, apparently for the purpose of adding emphasis 
to their petition, quit work in a body immediately after it was 
presented, without waiting to hear what their employers might 
wish to say regarding the matter. 

There had been a reduction of wages and working time 
throughout the district during the severe industrial depression fol- 
lowing the money panic of 1907, when productive industry had 
generally fallen to about fifty per cent, of its volume previous to 
that disaster. To meet this situation many manufacturers closed 
their plants entirely; others reduced their working forces, dis- 
charged some — generally a considerable part of their ordinary 
working force — and many divided such work as there was to do 
among all their operatives, giving to each a fair chance to secure 
a share of such employment as they had to give. Only a very 
few instances came to light of reduction in wages, and the atti- 
tude of employers generally in this respect toward their — for 
the time being at least — defenceless employes, was, in its fore- 
bearance, exceedingly generous. Many establishments engaged 
in the production of standard goods of a not too bulky character 
continued to work without change in time or wages all through 
the period of depression and stored away their products against 
the time when normal trade activity would be resumed. Em- 

19 IvAB. 
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plovers in the clay products industries were not less considerate 
in this respect than others, and in the arrangements made for 
tiding over the dull season were probably as fair and liberal as 
circumstances would allow. 

Misunderstood propositions and assertions laid before work- 
men of the district, at political meetings, had created the impres- 
sion among them that an advance in wages and a return of pros- 
perity only awaited the election of that Presidential candidate 
on whose behalf these assurances were believed to have been 
given, and dissatisfaction of an intense kind spread among them 
when it was found that although the contest had resulted favor- 
ably to their wishes, the wage increase, which was expected to 
follow immediately after the election, had not materialized. 

The impression that trickery of some kind had been practiced 
upon them seemed to have taken a particularly strong hold on 
the employes of the Great Eastern Company, and on November 
20th, as before stated, two hundred and fifty of these men, all 
laborers, commenced the strike, which three days later had 
brought about a condition of intimidation, riot, and mob violence 
in the clay district that the civil authorities were for the time 
being powerless to control. 

On the north side of the Raritan river the strike was begun 
by the 150 laborers employed in the brick yards near Keasbey, 
who, it is said, w^ere receiving from $1.25 to $1.35 per day of 
nine hours; a demand made by these men for an increase was 
refused and they thereupon quit work in a body. The strikers 
visited the Raritan River Clay Works, where they were joined 
by 120 men, and from there the united body marched to every 
brick and fire proofing plant in the vicinity of Perth Amboy, 
South Amboy, Woodbridge and Maurer for the apparent purpose 
of closing them up and forcing the employes to join in a general 
strike. In this they were partly successful; seven plants were 
closed, and their employes, numbering approximately 1,275, Q^^^^ 
work, some of them retiring to their homes to await the ending 
of the trouble, and others joining the somewhat riotiously in- 
clined crowds in the street. Many of those who quit work in 
these establishments, probably a majority of the total number, 
were actuated by fear that a refusal to do so would subject them 
to present violence at the hands of the mob, and also that which 
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they dreaded still more, the future hostility of their fellow 
workers of whom it w^as largely composed. 

Although almost every plant in the district was visited by 
bands of strikers and their sympathizers, at least seventy-five per 
cent, of the total number escaped without any serious interrup- 
tion of work, or disturbance of the ordinary routine of operation. 

There were few instances of violence during the first and 
second days of the strike, the principal one being the attack on 
the office of the Standard plant of the National Fireproofing 
Company at Perth Amboy, during which it appears some few 
revolver shots were exchanged between the Sheriff's deputies on 
guard at the works and a few among the attacking party that 
carried fire arms ; two men were reported to be slightly wounded 
in this encounter, and the office furniture and windows were 
damaged to some extent. Outside of this outbreak, which oc- 
curred on the morning of November 25, no overt acts were com- 
mitted, but the marching bands in the streets and roads were 
growing in numbers and becoming more demonstrative; appear- 
ances indicated that control of the situation could not be long 
maintained by the civil authorities and aid was requested from 
the Governor, who, on November 25th, ordered Companies A, 
B, D, E, H and L of the 2nd Regiment Infantry to the scene 
of disturbance. These troops, 384 in number, arrived at Perth 
Amboy on the evening of the same day; the influence of their 
presence was such that order and comparative tranquillity were 
at once re-established; the Sheriff's deputies on duty were re- 
called, and the various plants, now guarded by patrols of citizen 
soldiers, were relieved from the annoyance and possible danger 
of disturbance arising from large bodies of idle men hanging 
about their gates. Conditions in the entire district returned to 
the normal almost as rapidly as they had departed from it under 
the first excitement of the strike, and four days after their arrival 
on the scene of disturbance, four of the six companies were 
withdrawn by the military authorities, and the others followed 
two days later, so that on December ist the citizen soldiers had 
all gone home and the civil authorities, municipal and county, 
were again in full control. 

On the same date an agreement was reached under which five 
of the plants closed by the strike were reopened, and work re- 
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sumed by the old employes ; the sixth followed on December 3rd ; 
the Great Eastern Clay Company, whose employes commenced 
the strike, was reopened on November 27th. 

The following table shows the plants involved in the strike, 
the number of hands employed, and the total wage loss in each 
of thepi on account of the strike. 
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$1,400 
2,880 
1,440 
1.680 
1,350 
1,52S 
1,020 



The total number of workmen involved in the strike was, as 
shown above, 1,270, and the wage loss suffered by them was 
$11,290. Twenty- four men were refused re-employment, pre- 
sumably because of Iiaving been more than ordinarily active in 
such excesses as took place during the strike. Eighteen of these 
men were employed in the Standard plant of the National Fire- 
proofing Company, and six by the Perth Amboy Fire Brick 
Company. 

The strike was, as before stated, for an increase of w^ages, or 
more properly speaking, for an increase of one hour in working 
time per day, with a proportionate advance in pay so as to bring 
weekly earnings for laborers up to $9 per week. As nearly as 
could be learned from conflicting statements, wages had been 
from $1.35 to $1.75 per day of nine hours throughout the dis- 
trict affected by the strike, and apparently the desire of those 
who took part in the movement was to increase the minimum 
to $1.50 per day, they to give in return an extra hour's work, 
and a satisfactory settlement of the trouble was effected on that 
basis when the employers concerned agreed io run their plants 
ten hours per day beginning with April ist. 
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To show how far the strike was from being general through- 
out the clay district, as many newspaper reports represented it 
to be at the time, it is only necessary to point out the fact that 
there are thirty-two plants in the territory covered by Perth 
Amboy, South Amboy, South River, Woodbridge, Maurer, 
Ostrander and Sayreville, in w^hich an aggregate of 5,300 men 
are employed, while only seven plants, employing 1,270 men, 
were involved in the strike. 

There seem to have been no labor unions among' the work- 
men prior to the outbreak of the trouble, but immediately after 
it began, organizers from elsewhere made strenuous efforts to 
induce the dissatisfied men to form one, but without success, at 
least up to the time that tranquillity was restored. 

The population of the district is largely made up of Poles, 
Hungarians, Slavs, Italians and Lithuanians, and as a matter of 
course, outside of a few Irish and Germans, who are generally 
in positions of some responsibility, these races supply the labor 
for all the clay working plants of the district. The Poles are 
the most numerous, and by all accounts the best workmen ; their 
reputation for thrift seems to be borne out by the fact that a 
remarkably large proportion of them — thirty per cent, it was 
said — own their own homes. At South River they have built a 
very fine church, and also a parochial school in which their chil- 
dren are educated. The consensus of opinion among employers 
and old residents seems to be that these people are the most pro- 
gressive of the foreign nationalities, taking a keen interest not 
only in their churches and schools, but also in the general affairs 
of the communities in w^hich they reside. 

A strong feeling of clannishness, born of a natural desire for 
some kind of social intercourse, has produced a separation of 
these foreigners into national groups, the members of which seek 
dwellings as near together as possible, so that in the several 
towns throughout the district there are "quarters," each popu- 
lated exclusively by people of the nationality after which it is 
named. 

This tendency, while productive of some present convenience 
and comfort to people who are strangers in a strange land, is 
yet for obvious reasons a very great detriment to their progress 
toward perfect assimilation with the native or English speaking 
population. 
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Wages are paid every two weeks as required by law, and in 
some of the plants there is a weekly pay day. The piece work 
system prevails very largely, and earnings, whether. by day or 
piece, range from $8.50 to $10.50 per week. The neighbor- 
hoods in which they live are, generally speaking, very uninviting ; 
chickens, geese and ducks, the property of the familiies, abound 
everywhere and roam at will about the premises of their owners. 
The homes are, with few exceptions, furnished with only the 
indispensable necessities of housekeeping, and almost all of them 
are without floor covering or window shades. 

About fifty per cent, of the men have their familiies with them, 
and the number of children will average about four to a family. 
The unmarried men, almost without exception, board with their 
married fellow workmen of the same race. Their residences are 
mostly five or six room houses; the first floor as a rule is occu- 
pied by the family, the second being reserved for boarders. Two 
beds to a room seems to be the rule, and three occupants to one 
bed is not an uncommon arrangement. For this kind of lodging, 
together with the services of the housekeeper in cooking the 
lodgers' food, from $2.00 to $3.50 per month is charged. 

The lodger buys his food according to his own fancy and has 
it prepared by the housekeeper, who in many instances renders 
similar services for upwards of twelve men in addition to her 
ow^n family. The collective portions of meats or other foods 
belonging to the boarders are often cooked in the same pot or 
pan, and in their altered condition a sure identification of the 
property belonging to each of them is often provocative of dis- 
putes. Meat is indulged in not oftener than once a day, and the 
expenditure on this account is seldom more than six or seven 
cents. Equally frugal restrictions are observed in the consump- 
tion of other kinds of food, and as a result they are able, even 
with small earnings, to save a good deal of money. This, of 
course, is in a measure commendable, and would be absolutely 
so if it w^ere not for the fact that in the judgment of many fore- 
men and others who supervise their labor, lack of proper nourish- 
ment is a great drawback to the advancement of their value as 
laborers. 

Many of the structures used as homes and boarding houses are 
in a condition of dilapidation and decay and have unsanitary 
surroundings which render them unfit for human occupancy. 
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These conditions are very noticeable at South River, where there 
are several company houses quite near the clay banks. The firms 
owning tenements are: The Ostrander Brick Co., Raritan River 
Clay Co., William L. Cutler, and the Great Eastern Clay Co. 
The first named of these concerns has six houses which rent for 
from $10 to $12 per month; The Raritan River Clay Company 
has five, renting for sums ranging from $9 to $12 per month. 
No information regarding the number pi dwellings owned by the 
other companies or the rents charged for them could be obtained, 
but there is no reason for supposing them to be in any material 
degree less cheerless and tininviting than those referred to above. 

About sixty per cent, of the workmen cannot speak English, 
and of the others, a large proportion have acquired barely enough 
of the language to establish some sort of an understanding be- 
tw^een themselves and English speaking people with whom their 
daily experiences necessitate some sort of intercourse. The 
children, however, attend the public schools regularly, and are 
said by the teachers to be apt and enthusiastic students, equal in 
all respects to those of native birth. 

The men are rather temperate in the use of intoxicants, and 
excepting on Sundays and holdiays, when there is much feast- 
ing, seldom drink to excess. In the early years of their residence 
in the district the free use of strong drink was rather general 
among the men, but in this respect the habits of those longest 
here have undergone a marked change for the better; some of 
the uplifting influences of the public schools have been trans- 
mitted to the homes through the' medium of the children with 
most gratifying results. 

As a rule the foreigners and natives do not mingle freely to- 
gether ; in fact the old residents, both English and German speak- 
ing people, rather shun the newcomers because of their disagree- 
able habits and w^ay of living. About this, however, the for- 
eigners, who are intensely clannish themselves, appear to manifest 
no particular concern, as their idle time is spent, when not at 
home, in saloons or other resorts conducted by fellow country- 
men. 

The children, as before stated, are very desirous of learning; 
many of them are remarkably bright, and those who have been 
one or more years at school are particularly so. There is here 
little or no conflict between the factory and school for the pos- 
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session of the child, for the reason that work throughout the 
district, with scarcely an exception, is of a hard and rough char- 
acter that can be performed only by strong men. Besides this, 
the compulsory provisions of the school laws are strictly enforced, 
and the truant officers pay particularly close attention to the 
children of foreign parentage. 

During the progress of the strike, efforts were made by 
clergymen, merchants and public officials of the municipalities 
affected, to bring both sides together on the basis of arbitration 
of their differences, and although no formal action or agreement 
to that end followed immediately, there is no doubt whatever as 
to the final termination of the strike having been largely in- 
fluenced by the kind and public spirited exertions of these men. 

The National Fire Proofing Company was the only plant in 
the district in which strike breakers were employed. One hun- 
dred and fifty men of various nationalties were brought there 
from New York, but after one day's trial, all of them that had 
not already deserted to the strikers were promptly sent back 
again. 

So far as could be learned, none of the firms in the district 
asked for military protection, but the Sheriff's action in bring- 
ing in the troops, in the face of conditions fraught with possi- 
bilities of the gravest danger to law and order, was applauded 
by all as a precautionary measure fully justified by the threaten- 
ing character of the situation. 

The understanding on which work was resumed, although not 
reduced to a formal agreement, has been faithfully observed by 
both sides. The men resumed work cheerfully when the plants 
were reopened, and their employers, who received them without 
any appearance of resentment on account of the occurrences of 
the preceding week, and in accordance with their promise, wages 
and working hours were increased on April first. 

During the progress of the strike misstatements were fre- 
quently made regarding the existence of company stores in the 
district in which the workmen and their families were compelled 
to trade under penalty of discharge if they failed to do so, and 
that furthermore very extravagant prices were charged in these 
establishments for very inferior goods. As a matter of fact, 
however, the only store owned by a clay working or any other 
manufacturing concern in the entire region is located at Sayre- 
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ville, a place entirely outside of the zone of disturbance, and it 
is but fair to say that none of the features usually regarded as 
characteristic of company stores have a place in the management 
of this establishment. Started originally for the benefit of em- 
ployes of the Sayre & Fisher Company, for the purpose of insur- 
ing the best quality of supplies at the lowest possible prices, there 
has been no departure from that policy. Wages are paid there 
as elsewhere in the clay region, at least every two weeks, and 
employes spend their money where and how they please, without 
pressure of any kind from their employers. The store, one of 
the largest in the town, sells to all classes of people, and has 
built up a very large business by following strictly upright 
methods. 

The Hatters' Strike. 

The longest strike on record for the hat industry in New Jer- 
sey, and one of the most protracted contests between employers 
and employes that has ever occurred in this State was begun on 
January isth, 1909, when, in obedience to the orders of their 
officers, the workmen employed in all but a few of the hat fac- 
tories located in Newark, the Oranges and Belleville quit work. 
The reason for their taking this step was that the Associated 
Hat Manufacturers, whose members owned and controlled sixty- 
two plants — mostly large ones — had ordered the use of the hat- 
ters' label to be discontinued in all its shops on that date. These 
factories are divided between Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, so that the general cessa- 
tion of work ordered bv the National authorities of the "United 
Hatters of North America" brought about for a time a condi- 
tion of almost absolute idleness among them all, and in the States 
named above threw a number of men, variously estimated at 
from 15,000 to 25,000, out of work, in which condition, so far as 
a return to their old employment was concerned, all but a com- 
paratively few of them remained for almost a year. A large 
number of these men secured other, but probably less remunera- 
tive employment in various occupations that were not closed to 
them by union rules ; the entire period covered by the strike was, 
however, so dull in all lines of industry that casual employment 
was far from plentiful, and it is quite probable that no work 
whatever was done by a majority of those who left the factories 
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in obedience to strike orders, until, with the sanction of the 
union, they returned to them again. 

The number of wage earners involved in the strike in New 
Jersey was about 4,000, and all but eleven of the hat factories 
in the State — four at the Oranges, and seven at Newark or 
Belleville, were affected. These eleven plants were not con- 
cerned in the strike because the firms owning them were not con- 
nected in any w^ay with the Associated Hat Manufacturers, 
against which body and its individual members all the discipli- 
nary powers of the union were directed. 

Efforts were made by the Bureau to obtain from both sides 
statements relating to the strike, its origin, numbers involved, 
with other particulars necessary for placing the matter in con- 
tention between themselves and their employes before the public 
in understandable form. 

With this end in view a letter was addressed to all hat manu- 
facturers in the State, asking for their version of the trouble; 
another to the same purport was sent to the National President 
of the United Hatters of North America, requesting a statement 
of the issues involved which would fairly reflect the view point 
of the hatters organization. Replies were received from a ma- 
jority of the manufacturers, each of whom submitted details 
covering their own individual experience with the union and 
the extent to which their business operations were affected by 
the strike. Several of them submitted printed copies of an ad- 
dress issued by the Associated Hat Manufacturers to their em- 
ployes setting forth reasons in justification of their order to dis- 
continue the use of the hatters' label on goods produced in shops 
owned by members of the association. No reply whatever was 
received from the President of the Union, although later on a 
second letter was addressed to him on the same subject. It is, 
therefore, impossible to carry out the plan as at first projected, 
of presenting both versions of the situation out of which the 
strike developed, and only the statement of the case as submitted 
to their employes by the Associated Hat Manufacturers can be 
given. The address is prefaced by extracts from the contracts 
or agreements between the general officers of the United Hatters 
of North America and the Associated Hat Manufacturers, which 
were in operation at the time of the strike. The extracts are 
as follows: 
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"We, the General Executive Board of the U. H. of N. A., do hereby 
agree that in the future when trouble exists between the Manufacturers who 
are members of the Manufacturers' Association and their employes who are 
members of the U. H. of N. A., that the label will not be removed until due 
notice is given the National Officers of the Manufacturers' Association. Ten 
days to be considered due notice." 

"In case of any disagreement between an employer and his employes 
which they cannot settle, it shall be submitted to arbitrators consisting of an 
equal number of manufacturers and journeymen to be selected in such' man- 
ner as each association may direct. In case such arbitrators cannot agree, 
those appointed by each party shall severally choose an outside party and 
the two so chosen shall select a third, and their decision shall be final and 
binding, but there shall be no stoppage of work in any department, under 
any circumstances, until a final decision of the Board of Arbitrators has been 
rendered." 

The full text of the manufacturers' statement follows : 

''To our employes: 

"In June, 1908, the Guyer Hat Company opened a factory in Philadel- 
phia, and made a bill of prices with a committee of their employes, which 
was in all respects regular and legal, as it was signed by four men of the 
shop's crew and in the presence of the local officers of the finishers' associa- 
tion. The wage schedule was substantially as paid in all the other Phila- 
delphia factories. 

"In July of the same year, a schedule of prices was made by arbitration 
for the Guyer Hat Company for hats made in Boston. The words "In Bos- 
ton" were used purposely, so as not to confuse the two factories, for at the 
time the Boston bill was made the Guyer Hat Company was operating in 
Philadelphia, though it was known in both cities that it- was the ultimate 
intention of the Guyer Company to concentrate their business in Philadelphia. 

"J. P. Maher, National Treasurer; Charles Morris, a National Director 
for Boston, and John Scully, a National Director for Norwalk, who were 
conversant with all the facts in the case, were the arbitrators for the Boston 
journeymen, and made the settlement at which time the phrase "In Boston'' 
was fully discussed, and it was absolutely understood that the arbitrated bill 
applied to the hats made in Boston. 

"Copies of all bills of prices, are on file in the National office of the 
union. 

"As two wage schedules were made, it of course follows that such hats 
as were made in Boston were to cost the amounts specified in the Boston 
schedule and those made in Philadelphia were to cost the amount specified 
in the Philadelphia schedule. 

"The agreement made by the union with the Manufacturers' Association 
plainly reads that the label will not be taken out of the factories of any 
of our members without ten days' notice to us, and the Guyer Hat Com- 
pany has been, and still is, a member in good standing in our Association. 
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*'Our Association received no notice whatever of the intention of the 
officers of the union to take the label from the Guyer Co., this certainly was 
a distinct and absolute violation of the signed trade agreement, which should 
have been held sacred. 

"Public statement by the officers of the union that they did not take the 
label away from the new Guyer factory (because the new Guyer factory never 
had it) is so foolish on the face of it, that a reply seems unnecessary. Cer- 
tainly the factory building itself never used the union label, nor is it reason- 
able for the union label to go with the building, but it certainly does go 
with the Guyer Hat Company, as an organization which had always used it 
on the merchandize they produced. 

"Even if such a ridiculous contention would hold, as a label belonging 
to a factory building, it is an absolute fact that hats were produced in the new 
Guyer Hat factory by union labor, under the Philadelphia wage schedule, and 
union labels were placed in the hats by the people working thereon. 

"The claim that men worked by mistake does not alter the situation, for 
if claiming a mistake would absolve one from wrongs committed, we would 
have no need for policemen and courts. 

"Whatever may have been the right or wrong of the above case, it was 
a dispute and it could and should have been arbitrated as agreed. 

"In our efforts to have the questions in dispute settled peaceably and 
by arbitration, in the manner agreed upon, and distinctly so stated in your 
by-laws, it was officially suggested to your officers on January the gth that 
they place the label and the men, whom they called out from the Guyer Co., 
back again, and that they then immediately notify us of their intention to 
take the label out after the time agreed upon as being- considered due 
notice. 

"A further committee met by appointment your National officers on 
Thursday, January the 14th, at- 10 A. M., and made additional efforts to the 
same end. On the same day at about i P. M., and after the resolution had 
been passed, your officers were again requested to put the label and the men 
back in the Guyer factory, in which case the resolution passed would not 
become operative. This and all other proposals, looking toward an arbitrated 
settlement, were scornfully refused. 

"At a joint meeting of the executive officers of both associations, held 
December 28th, called for the purpose of discussing the breaking of the 
agreements, your officers made the remark that 'the fight was coming sooner 
or later, and it might as well come now.' Thus is shown conclusively the 
extreme arrogance of your leaders and their lack of conciliatory spirit. 

"From December 22d until January 14th the factory of Guyer & Com- 
pany was closed, during the whole of which time we made continuous efforts 
to restore working conditions and to leave any matter in dispute to arbitration. 

"You can judge by the statement of one of the National officers, who 
calls this a 'lockout,' of the truth of the many other statements mad^, for 
every union man knows that he was called out by his officers, which was 
another violation of the agreements, and also that there was no question 
of wages, hours of labor, arbitration, or anything else, but the simple one 
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of the manufacturers discontinuing the use of the label, which we have been 
told, time and time again, was optional with each manufacturer and is evi- 
denced by the fact that they have allowed, and are still allowing, a union 
factory to run without the use of the label in question. 

"The Guyer case being merely one of repeated violations of the letter 
and spirit of the agreements entered into, forced upon us the belief that it 
was the purpose of your organization to disregard these contracts. It was, 
therefore, decided that on February 9th, 1909, each member of our Associa- 
tion offer situations to operatives as individuals. 

"Associated Hat Manufacturers." 

Following this statement came a reply from the executive com- 
mittee of the United Hatters denying the correctness of the 
version of the trouble presented by the Associated Hat Manu- 
facturers, and reaffirming the strict correctness of their action 
in the matter of ordering the strike. The main points in the 
denial were that the Guyer factory, at Philadelphia, covered by 
the arbitrated schedule of prices, employed only five or six men 
who were transferred to the plant employing three hundred and 
fifty men that had been moved to that city from Boston. The 
position taken by the union officials was that the contract made 
with the smaller group of workmen could not be interpreted as 
being capable of extension to the larger one. It was moreover 
asserted that no copy of the bill of prices said to have been made 
for the Philadelphia factory and signed by a committee of its 
employes had ever been filed in the National office of the union. 
The reply also takes the ground that the schedule of prices fixed 
for the Boston factory of the Guyer Company should have re- 
mained unchanged until the expiration of the time for w^hich the 
contract was made, no matter in what city the factory might be 
located. On this issue alone, the strike — one of the longest that 
has ever occurred in this State — has been carried on from the 
time of its commencement, January 15th, 1908, to the date of 
this writing, November 15th, 1909. No question of wages, 
working hours, or in fact anything else whatever was at any 
time involved in the struggle ' between the manufacturers' asso- 
ciation and its employes. The contest, so far as information 
relating to the subject is obtainable, appears to be over the ques- 
tion of whether the rights and privileges, such as these may be, 
that go with the union label are attached to the company entitled 
under contract to its use, or to the factory building which it 
occupies. 
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Early in February the officials of the hatters' organization 
began the payment of strike benefits on the basis of $7 per week 
to married men, $5 per week to single men and $3 per week to 
women and learners. These amounts were paid with only one 
or two weeks intermission, when the funds of the local organiza- 
tion becoming exhausted, the various organized trades of Essex 
county came to the assistance of the hatters with liberal and 
continuous contributions sufficient to continue payments on the 
scale as first arranged. These resources for the continuance of 
the strike were powerfully supplemented by the action of the 
general officers of the American Federation of Labor, who, in 
response to the hatters' appeal for financial assistance, ordered an 
assessment of ten cents per month on all members of unions 
affiliated with that body, the proceeds of which were to be paid 
over as received to the National Executive Board of the hatters 
for the support of its members on strikie in New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. This levy was expected to 
produce a monthly fund of approximately $175,000. Whether 
it did so or not, the hatters union were able thereafter to con- 
tinue the payment of strike benefits without interruption. 

Generally speaking, the progress of the long strike, so far as 
Newark and the Orange Valley were concerned, was unmarked 
by violence of a serious character. Coincident with the opening 
of the shops with non-union labor, there were a few attempts to 
obstruct the passage of bodies of strike breakers from the rail- 
road stations to the factories; pickets were stationed around the 
works, and some very annoying attention was bestowed upon 
operatives in going to and from their work. So serious did this 
phase of the strike become that on April 6th, one of the largest 
manufacturing firms in Orange applied to the Court of Chancery 
for an injunction restraining the local union of the hatters and 
all its individual members from picketing its works, molesting its 
employes, or interfering in any way with its business. 

In answering this application, the union, through its represen- 
tatives, entered a denial of all responsibility for the violence 
charged, either in the case of strike breakers or the present em- 
ployes of the petitioning company. The injunction was, how- 
ever, granted. 

On March 14th application was made to the United States 
Circuit Court of the District of New Jersey by the President of 
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the Associated Hat Manufacturers for an injunction restraining 
the officers and members of all local unions of hatters from in- 
terfering with, or attempting to coerce workmen employed in 
the fifty-eight factories of the Associated Hat Manufacturers, 
many of which are situated in Newark and Orange. The com- 
plainant also asked that the unions be estopped from taking their 
imion membership cards from workmen because of their refusing 
to go out on sympathetic strikes. The Court granted a- rule to 
show cause why an injunction should not issue. The proceed- 
ings were adjourned by the Court on the day set down for a 
hearing on the rule to permit the complainants to correct errors 
which appeared in the certification of affidavits, and on May 28th, 
a decision was handed down by the presiding judge, in which the 
demurrer previously entered by the defendant, was sustained and 
the case dismissed. 

Almost from the very beginning of the strike disinterested 
persons have worked zealously to find a common ground on 
which the varying interests might be brought together and the 
wasteful struggle ended, with but slight results so far as the 
New Jersev factories were concerned. In Connecticut, however, 
the work of pacification was more successful, and early in June 
a compromise agreement was reached between the General 
Executive Board of the United Hatters and the owners of 
seventeen out of the twenty-one factories on strike in Danbury 
and other Connecticut towns, under which work was resumed 
in these plants. 

At an early stage of the trouble and throughout its contin- 
uance, whenever conditions seemed to favor the success of arbi- 
tration, the Governor of New Jersey used his personal and of- 
ficial influence to bring it about. Associations of clergymen and 
citizens of Newark and Orange were formed for the same pur- 
pose; public officials of the municipalities affected by the strike, 
and humanitarian organizations of both men and women, who 
were aware of the trouble which invariably falls on the families 
of workmen from long continued idleness, also worked earnestly 
to the same end. 

So all-prevading was public interest in the strike and the 
desire to bring it to an end as speedily as possible, that the Essex 
County Grand Jury, early in July, appointed a committee of its 
members who tendered their services as mediators to both sides ; 
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the committee, however, found the manufacturers still deter- 
mined to exclude the label and run their plants on the open shop 
plan, while the officers of the union showed equal determination 
to insist on the restoration of the label as a condition precedent 
to the resumption of work and termination of the strike. Both 
sides finally agreed to a proposition submitted by the committee 
of the Grand Jury, which was in effect that an absolutely secret 
ballot should be taken among the entire body of strikers which 
show their real sentiments on the question of returning to work 
without the label, or continuing the strike until the manufacturers 
agree to resume its use. The balloting took place simultaneously 
in a large hall at 66 South Orange avenue, Newark, and in the 
Orange Armory, at Orange. Representatives of the union, the 
manufacturers and volunteer committees of public men, with 
members of the Grand Jury Committee, were present in both 
places to watch the balloting and insure its secrecy. The result 
of the balloting, which was strictly secret, showed that out of a 
total of 3,394 votes cast, 3,385 were opposed to returning to 
work without the label, and only 9 were in favor of ending the 
strike on the manufacturers' terms. The outcome showed both 
sides clinging with equal tenacity to their original position, as 
after the result of the vote was announced most of the largest 
firms declared their continued firmness in the determination to 
maintain the open shop system and keep out the label. 

The next movement for ending the strike was inaugurated by 
Governor Fort, who, on August 14th, invited the National of- 
ficers of the hatters' organization, with representatives of the 
local unions and several of the manufacturers to meet him in 
conference on the situation at the State cottage. Sea Girt. A 
tentative basis of settlement was developed by the discussion 
which took place, and the conference closed hopeful that its sug- 
gestions of mutual concessions would be looked on with favor 
by both sides. By authority of the conference a written agree- 
ment was prepared embodying the Governor's suggestions, which 
was to be submitted for approval to the hat manufacturers of 
Orange and Newark, and to the officers of the striking union 
men. As the agreement provided for the retention of the label, 
union sentiment was quite favorable to its adoption, but the 
Associated Manufacturers refused to change their attitude, and 
so for the time being nothing came of the conference. That this 
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latest effort to bring about a general pacification was not entirely 
fruitless became apparent when in the early part of September 
two or three of the largest. firms in the trade, having factories in 
both Newark and Orange, opened negotiations with the union 
li officials with a view to securing some modification of the terms 

e offered on behalf of the journeymen after the Governor's con- 

ference. The stipulation that appeared most objectionable was 
that which required the discharge of all non-union workmen em- 
ployed since the commencement of the strike, including such 
former members as had been expelled from the union for refus- 
ing to quit work when the strike was called. It was said that 
the riianufacturers insisted on all these men being taken into the 
union, and that arrangements to that effect should be embodied 
in the negotiations for a final settlement. How far this generous 
desire to protect the non-union men was successful cannot at 
this writing be determined, but that it was not entirely so seems 
apparent from the fact that the firms engaged in the negotiations 
began, as these took on definite form, to lay off numbers of their 
non-union employes. 

On October i8th articles of agreement between the Hatters' 
Union and the firm of E. V. Connett & Company, of Orange 
and Newark, were signed by all parties concerned in the office 
of Judge Thos. A. Davis, at Orange, and so far as that firm and 
its upwards of i,ooo employes were concnerned, the strike of 
nine months duration was brought to a satisfactory close. 

The agreement was, of course, a compromise under which 
each side had to recede a little from the position it had taken at 
the beginning of the strike. The union is recognized, and the 
label will be placed in all hats where the order calls for them, 
and also in all hats where no mention is made of the label by the 
purchaser. If the purchaser does not want the label in the hat 
it will not be placed there. The bill of prices is to remain in effect 
for three years, and then be rearranged if desired. Other satis- 
factory and lasting settlements of questions that had been for 
years possible sources of trouble were embodied in the agree- 
ment. The so-called "stint law," under which it was customary 
for foremen in shops to hand the "weigh outs'' or materials for 
work to the employes evenly is abolished. Under this custom all 
workmen received the same allotment, and as a consequence the 

20 I.AB. 
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faster men had to stand around in idleness until the slowest had 
finished his task. This enforced idleness of the most expert 
workmen during a considerable portion of the working time has 
always been, during the busy season, a serious financial loss both 
to himself and his employer; hereafter every employe will have 
the privilege of working to his full capacity. 

Foremen have the right to discharge for cause without ques- 
tion by unions or shop crews. No shop calls are allowed during 
working hours, and shop rules must be made by agreement with 
the employers ; these rules must be in writing and not in conflict 
with the constitution and by-laws of the Hatters and the Trim- 
mers' local unions. All opposition by the unions to the use of 
labor saving machinery is withdrawn. 

To guard against the possibility of future trouble between the 
firm and its employes, the following very comprehensive arbitra- 
tion clause was added to the agreement: 

"A board of arbitration, permanent in character, consisting of three per- 
sons; one to be named by the employers, one by the hatters union, and one 
by the present Governor of the State, shall be established to settle all con- 
troversies between employer and employe which fail of adjustment in the 
factories. There shall be no stoppage of work or discharge of men pending 
arbitration. All vacancies in the position of third arbitrator, subsequent to 
the first appointment, shall be filled by the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Essex county. 

"All disputes submitted to the board of arbitration shall be decided 
within thirty days after such submission, and their decision shall be binding 
upon employer and employe. The terms of the arbitrators shall be five 
years from the date of appointment, and the expenses of the board shall be 
borne equally by the hatters organization and the manufacturers. In case the 
individual interests of any arbitrator are affected by the controversy before 
the board, the side whose representative he is shall appoint another arbitra- 
tor to act in that particular case." 

Work was resumed at both the Connett Company's plants on 
Mondav, October i8th. The former union men who had re- 
mained in the company's employ throughout the strike were kept 
in their places and reinstated in the union, and a certain number 
of the new hands were taken into the organization and also re- 
tained at work. All former employes, both journeymen and 
foremen, ar^ invited to return, and the places of those who dur- 
ing the strike had sought and obtained employment in distant 
cities, will be kept open for a reasonable time, awaiting their 
return. 
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The partial settlement of the long-continued strike was wel- 
comed with sincere demonstrations of approval by the hatters 
and their families and also the people of Newark and Orange. 
On all sides the hope was expressed that the course taken by the 
Connett Company and its employes for the settlement of their 
troubles would soon be followed by others, thus restoring peace 
and prosperity to the hatting industry and the thousands of peo- 
ple to whom the long-continued suspension of work had caused 
much suffering. 

These expectations were to some extent justified by the fact 
that one or two other plants resumed work under agreements 
practically the same as that of the Connett Company, and al- 
though at this time (October 31), the strike is still on, hopes 
are entertained throughout the district that a complete pacifica- 
tion will soon be effected on substantially the same terms. 

The unanimity with which the order to strike in the first place 
was obeyed, and the fact that during the progress of the long 
struggle so very few of the workmen returned until ordered to 
do so by their officers, is a remarkable demonstration of the 
power of the union over its members. 

One firm employing 700 operatives when the strike began 
reports on October 20th, that only twenty-five of these were then 
at work. Another reports that about 300 men and 60 women 
were employed when the strike began, and of these only five of 
each sex were then in its employ on the same date. The propor- 
tion of old employes reported by other firms as having returned 
at one or another time during the progress of the strike was 
equally small. 

Ten factories in Newark and seven in Orange, employing be- 
tween them approximately four thousand two hundred men, were 
involved in the strike, and of this number, as indicated by reports 
to the Bureau, about twenty-eight hundred were still idle on 
October 31st. 



